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FROM PLATFORM TO PRESIDENCY. 


As a general proposition, all attainment of the goal 
of human endeavor is dependent upon mental acumen 
procurable only through some definite sort of schooling 
-not necessarily scholastic in the sense popularly de- 
nominated ‘‘book learning’’ but, conversely, not neces- 
sarily inseparable from that. That man who will at- 
tain the desired goal in the most satisfactory and gen- 
erous degree is the pupil of the most 
comprehensive school. In this country 
that is found in practical affairs per- 


end that the subject may know his capabilities and 
understand possibilities of others. 

Enlightenment, J.—Affecting the destiny of this life 
no foreword shall be spoken. 

This authentic record makes the conclusion obvious 
that Alfred James Davidson did not set out to become 
president of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Company. Education’s favors were grudgingly be- 
stowed. In the common schools and high school of 


University at the next spring term, but that spring 
when his name was enrolled at this university as a 
student of Blackstone and Coke has not yet arrived. 
Mr. Davidson’s record at Lexington showed he had 
fair command of himself. How many trunks he 
smashed unnecessarily is not known. That part of the 
time not utilized in handling baggage was employed 
in untangling the mysteries of the Morse code. He 
mastered its intricacies in nine months and as a penalty 
was appointed agent for the Chicago 

& Alton road at the point where he 





haps nowhere else as in the school of 
transportation—the science of railroad- 
ing as it is exploited only in America. 

Accepting the popular interpretation 
of ‘‘great’’? men, in point of numbers— 
often of accomplishments—the gradu- 
ates of the railroad world are the most 
conspicuous among them; its ranks con- 
tain proportionately more to whom can 
properly be given that title than do 
those of all other business interests of 
the country. To many of the practical 
railroad men of the country—many of 
them men in the shadow as well as in 
the limelight of publicity—the term 
great is applied advisedly and appro- 
priately. Without intending unkind 
comparisons they—the practical railroad 
men—stand head and shoulders above 
many whose names are uationally and even 
internationally famous in railroad affairs 
but as financiers only. The manipulator 
of railroad finances may be a master 





within his own sphere, but usually he is 
at home in that sphere only. The prac- 
tical railroad man—he who builds rail- 
roads, joins towns and sections, turns 
the wilderness into a garden, dams 
streams, crosses rivers and reverses their 
currents, awakens the dormant prosper- 
ity in agricultural, mining and manu- 
facturing regions, solves with apparent 
ease the apparently impossible in en- 
gineering problems—is far and away 
the superior of the money king. He is 
a graduate of a limitless university; the 
financier is a graduate of a restricted 
school, confined to its ignoble limitations. 

This shall be the story of one famed 
among the masters of transportation, a 
man who has stumbled and transformed 
his missteps into successes; who learned 
the most lasting lessons in that best of 
impressive schools, udversity; who wel- 
comed opposition for the experiences it 
assured, and fought and overcame it. 








formerly cared (?) for the baggage. 

Whether imbued with a desire to cit- 
eumvent plots of train robbers, to bat- 
tle with Indians or some other equally 
laudable ambition is not certain, but in 
1882 he severed his Chicago & Alton 
connections and went out into that vast 
unknown empire of the Lone Star state. 
Here he lived and worked—please note 
the corelative clause—twelve years, each 
of which was spent in the railway serv 
ice. His first location was Waco, one 
of the great railway centers of Texas, 
where he acted as telegraph operator, 
bill clerk, baggage master and other 
useful and honorable capacities for the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany. Just at this stage Mr. Davidson 
overturned an old, well established idea 
—he proved conclusively he could be 
jack of all trades and master of all 
of them. While with the Cotton Belt 
railway at Waco he was successively a 
clerk in the superintendent’s office, train 
dispatcher and clerk in the general 
freight office. Evidently this latter posi- 
tion by him was considered an entrance 
to a blind alley, and shortly after his 
resignation was tendered and accepted. 
Mr. Davidson left the employ of this 
company to fill the position of chief 
train dispatcher on the San’ Antonio & 
Aransas Pass, commonly called the Sap 
line. Shortly after this change he was 
given the position of trainmaster on this 
road. During these twelve years Mr. 
Davidson was learning railroading and 





Texas. He acquired an intimate per 
sonal knowledge of both, completing his 
course with the Santa Fe road, for which 
line he acted as division superintendent. 

Baggage master, telegraph operator, 
station agent, clerkships, train master 
and division superintendent were the suc 
cessive grades outlined by Education. 
Environment during this time _ sur- 








rounded him with competitive workers 





Word came to the arbiters of destiny 
April 14, 1865, that a son had been 
born to Alfred B. and Nellie Davidson. 

The great triumvirate Environment, 

Education and Enlightenment sat en 

banc to consider this young life. Judgment was given 
independently and recorded in the books of Things That 
Are to Be in this manner: 

Environment, J.—His surroundings and his associates 
shall be of the order which stimulates competition, so 
that inherited traits and forces of character may each 
receive full development. All incentive to work and 
to achieve shall be directed along the path of the 
Things Worth While. 

Education, J.—That this child may become wise and 
useful it is decreed that each bit of knowledge shall 
be earnestly striven for and thoroughly assimilated. 
That nothing shall be attained without labor, to the 





ALFRED JAMES DAVIDSON, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 


President of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company. 


Decatur,, Ill., the customary portions of erudition were 
ladled out to this student, but whether or not a more 
than customary percentage of the knowledge was re- 
tained cannot be determined. Mr. Davidson at this 
time is unable to decide what part of his general store 
of knowledge was gleaned in school life and what part 
in life’s schoo]. He was graduated from the high school 
of Decatur in 1880 and after faithfully promising his 
parents he would enter a law school and endeavor to 
fit himself to be attorney he was given permission to 
became baggage master for the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Company at Lexington, Ill. The promise exacted 
by his father was that he should enter the Western Law 


and factors. In 1898, eighteen years 

after leaving the high school at De- 

eatur, Mr. Davidson left the Santa Fe 

road, going to St. Louis, where he filled 

the office, its emoluments and responsi- 

bilities, of superintendent of transportation of the St. 

Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company. Three years 

later he was given the position of general superintend- 

ent, which he retained for three years. At this period 

Enlightenment came to the fore—secrecy no longer was 

possible. For his manifold energy, his mastery of 

detail, his intimate knowledge of conditions and belief 

in the vast territory in which and through which the 

’Friseo operates its trains he was made president of 

the road. He has lived happy and worked hard ever 

since in environment suitable to his manifold capabilities. 

At this point the triumvirate left Alfred James David- 
(Concluded on Page 47.) 
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MANUFACTURERS 


FINEST 
MAPLE FLOORING 


KILN DRIED, HOLLOW BACKED, 
MATCHED OR JOINTED, 
POLISHED AND BUNDLED. 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch Lumber 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


WEST BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


IRST class workmanship and 

not being afraid to pay a good 
price for the best lumber we can 
buy, enables us to turn out the 
finest grades made. 


Our 


Royal Line Front Doors 


are the best and cheapest on the 
market. 


Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co. 


MERRILL, WISCONSIN. 





BRANCH HOUSES: 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co. 


Evansville, Indiana. 


Evansville Sash & Door Co. 

















The race is for the swift— 
Only the brave deserve the fair. 


Eternal vigilance wins success, 
but only regular dealers can buy 


Doors, Windows and Trim from 


E. L. Roberts & Co. 


22nd Street and Union Place, 


Chicago. 
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Our looring 7. 18 's THOROUGHLY 
FILN DRIED, also STEEL SCRAPED | 
which gives it a highly polished surface. 






































We have just eguipped our 
‘Hardwood Plooring Plant wit: 
the most Modern Machinerv 

‘and are now tn position toLill 
orders with the greatest 
 Promprness.. 

| "70 this is added the advantage of’ 
I ||. Leeshing mixed cars of Pine 

and [emlockh wert, granny pone 
Flooring, where customers do tat 
wisi to puechase_atuli car load X 
lor Flooring. 














‘We Solicit ouP 0Paers or ingut-, 
7es and guarantee satisvaction 
in oe deliver, aioe our Stock 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 


The announcement in the news columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that C. A. Smith, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and his associates will have erected at 
Marshfield, Ore., a saw mill with a capacity of 250,000 
feet every ten hours emphasizes anew the important 
part that lumber enterprises play in the development 
of American communities. The announcement of C. A. 
Smith’s intention has been hailed with joy by the 
people of Marshfield and that region. They realize 
its significance to them and to their interests. It 
means that the population and business of that city 
are likely to be doubled within a short time. It 
means the erection of numerous houses for the accom- 
modation of employees and consequent prosperity for 
builders and an increased value for real estate. From 
the very instant that ground is broken for the mill 
the people will see increased business activity in their 
locality. 

But all this would be of but small value if it did 
not have some promise of permanence. In this regard 
also Marshfield is safe. A great plant of this char- 
acter is not erected without thought of the future. 
Such a large investment is not made unless there is 
stock in sight for its profitable operation for many 
years. It is said the Smith interests possess enough 
timber to run for two centuries such a mill as they 
are to build. That at best is‘an estimate and a 
guess, but it is a well known fact that Mr. Smith 
and his associates have been heavy buyers of Oregon 
timber and there is no reason to believe that the pres- 
ent generation has any need to worry about the per- 
manence of the Smith enterprise. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week called atten- 
tion to another great development, due to lumber 
manufacture, at Bogalusa, La.—the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, which is preparing to create a city 
which it is believed will have a population of 10,000 
within a year. A great saw mill plant of fireproof 
construction is being erected there, including a plan- 
ing mill and all the up to date features of lumber 
manufacture, as was shown in last week’s LUMBERMAN. 
The company will spend $2,500,000 in the creation of 


this lumber city. The same story has been told in a 
less degree in scores of other communities where lum- 
bermen with a touch like Midas have converted small 
communities into great manufacturing centers and put 
them on the map. 

It is to be hoped that the American people appreci- 
ate in some degree the part that lumbermen have 
played in the development of this country. In the 
ease of Marshfield, Ore., there has been some evidence 
of this. Mr. Smith desired a franchise for a railway 
to be run through certain streets of Marshfield for 
the easy transportation of lumber. That city was 


prompt in granting the necessary permission, realizing 
that anything that contributes to the success of this 
great saw mill interest contributes indirectly but cer- 
tainly to the prosperity of the city itself. It has real- 
ized that anything that cheapens the cost of lumber 
production for the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, or expedites the making of this prod- 
uct, surely benefits the place and the people concerned 
in the great enterprise. No municipality or com- 
munity can thus assist in the construction of a great 
manufacturing plant or aid in the development of its 
business without likewise helping the people at large. 





DOING AWAY WITH FREIGHT CLAIMS. 


Freight claims are not the most pleasant things in 
the world to handle. Shippers have found this out from 
sad experience. Those who handle the claims for the 
railroads have not had their faith in humanity raised 
as the result of their work. Lumbermen ask for an 
adjustment when the rates or weights are considered to 
be excessive and so many claims of this sort are pre- 
sented that the railroad companies have been obliged to 
employ, at extraordinary expense, large forces of men to 
handle the claims. 

Every shipper of lumber is acutely aware of the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory relations existing between himself 
and the railroads in regard to this matter. They un- 
derstand the situation thoroughly but apparently many 
of them do not appreciate the present attitude of the 
railroads and their announced desire to codoperate with 
a view of arriving at some basis for the settlement of 
these matters of contention. 

Early this year the head of the Western Railway 
Weighing Association was instructed to confer with rep- 
resentatives of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at New Orleans. At that time a scheme of co- 
operation was launched which has not been perfected to 


a point where some acceptable method of adjustment has 
been made available. Many lumbermen who have called 
in person at the offices of the Western Railway Weigh- 
ing Association have found the way paved for a settle- 
ment and somewhat to their surprise have learned that 
the old tactics of procrastination, in part at least, have 
been abandoned. It is evident to all who have given this 
matter careful consideration that the time to perfect an 
understanding and the time to settle up claims of one, 
two or three years’ standing is at hand. 

In brief the railroads have come to the conclusion 
that it is more profitable as well as more businesslike 
to settle these matters as quickly as possible rather than 
follow up the endless chain of correspondence which 
they usually bring forth. Just what the railroads pro- 
pose to do to prevent claims arising cannot be stated 
but they have signified their willingness to codperate 
with lumbermen along any practical line, and have 
placed themselves in a position where they welcome 
suggestions and criticisms and, what is more to the point, 
by reason of the more cordial feelings which have been 
engendered they have adopted practical methods of 
lessening the number of claims outstanding against them. 





THE TIME TO BUY LUMBER HAS ARRIVED. 


SOMEWHERE SoutH, April 30.—Great excitement prevailed 
here yesterday when train crew No. 23 set an empty car on 
the siding of the Yellow Pine Lumber Company. It has been 
so long since a car was seen wm this vicinity that a legal 
holiday was declared. Manager Plank, who had received 
previous notice of the contemplated arrival of this car, had 
a band of thirty pieces at the station to greet it. The 
clerks from the Emporium decorated it gaily with ribbons 
and the crowd turned to to load it. Mr. Apology, the local 
agent, said that with good luck the car and its contents 
would be delivered by fall. He also stated that another car 
was due by the 15th of May and that the service was im- 
proving very rapidly. 

The time to buy lumber is here. For several years 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has advised its readers to 
anticipate as far as possible their requirements about 
this time of the year and to place orders for what they 
will need so that the mills in the south, the north, the 
east and west can take advantage of the freer move- 
ment of traffic and supply the wants of their customers. 
Ordinarily by this time the car shortage is a thing of 
the past. This year is an exception and reports of con- 
gested terminals, blocked sidings and inadequacy of car 
supply continue to come in from all parts of the coun- 
try, but an improvement is noticed in many places and 
the general movement of traffic now is freer than it has 
been at any time within the last six months. This im- 
provement should continue until the crops will begin to 
move in July and August. 

Lumbermen, therefore, have two or three months, 
depending upon the localities in which they operate, 
during which they should move a large part of this 
year’s business. The extent to which they can take 
advantage of the improved car service depends wholly 
upon the disposition of their customers to anticipate 
in a measure their wants. If buyers hold off in the 
hope that they will receive lower prices in two weeks, a 
month or six weeks from now the trade will be deprived 
of the benefit which it should derive from the promised 
breathing spell in transportation. 

Retail lumbermen and heavy consumers of lumber 
figure that stocks at the mills are heavy and that in con- 
sequence they should be able to place their orders to 
better advantage later. In years gone by they have 
proven the efficacy of this waiting policy by securing 
their lumber at lower prices in July and August than 


prevailed earlier or later in the season. It is doubtful, 
however, if this policy ever has paid those who adopted 
it in the returns they think they have received. The loss 
of the sale of a house bill or a barn bill may have 
robbed them of a greater amount than they have saved 
by buying a few cars 50 cents or $1 cheaper in July 
and August than they could have had the same material 
delivered for earlier in the season. Southern manufac- 
turers now report a better car supply and more prompt 
movement of loads, but every one of them anticipates 
a return to old conditions when he will receive anywhere 
from 5 to 50 percent of what he needs within the next 
three months. In the interim the manufacturers are in 
a position to fill orders promptly and give their cus- 
tomers lumber they probably will need to meet the 
ordinary demands of their trade. Specialties can be 
shipped later in the very limited number of cars that 
the railroads place at the disposal of lumber manu- 
facturers. 

In the work of educating the trade to the necessity 
of taking advantage of this temporary improvement the 
sales offices should take an important part. Lumber 
buyers know from sad experience what the car short- 
age means. They have lost business because of the non- 
arrival of stock, orders for which have been placed in 
ample time and which was not delivered in time to be 
used. Many retail lumbermen have stocks on their 
yards which they could have sold at a profit months ago 
had delivery been made within a reasonable time from 
the date the order was placed. Many of them have 
long lines of certain items and a very short supply of 
others, and while some of them may have as much lum- 
ber on hand as they usually earry stocks are out of 
alignment. Lumber, lath and shingles ordered now can 
be shipped more promptly and will go through to desti- 
nation much quicker than has been possible at any 
former time since the car supply gave out in the early 
fall of 1906. 

That retail lumbermen and buyers for large manufac- 
turers realize the present state of affairs is shown by 
the fact that many mills in the south have been loaded 
up with orders which will tax their capacities for sixty 
or ninety days. Some of the larger operators are going 
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about this matter systematically. They load up a mill 
to the limit of its normal cutting and shipping capacity, 
including the stocks on hand, and as soon as one mill 
is disposed of in this way another is taken in hand. 
The scarcity of transportation has added $2 to $3 to 
lumber values. Were free movement possible for five 


or six months this addition to lumber prices probably 
would be lost, but with only sixty or ninety days in 
which to transact eight months’ business in the rush 
for cover the outlook is for higher rather than lower 
prices. Buyers in a general way are taking advantage 
of the opportunity to get lumber and are not quibbling 


over prices they must pay, or holding out for a reduction 
of 50 cents or $1 in price and in other ways adopting 
a penny-wise pound-foolish policy. When opportunity 
exists it is well to improve it and lay in a stock com- 
mensurate with the needs of the dealers or consumers 
when it is possible to get the material. 





SASH AND DOOR CONDITIONS FOR ONE-THIRD OF THE YEAR. 


A review of the sash and door situation since the first 
of the year gives rise to considerable satisfaction to 
those engaged in the manufacture and sale of these im- 
portant lumber products. To appreciate the present 
situation it is necessary to take into consideration con- 
ditions obtaining in the sash and door market during 
the winter of 1906, as those influences on the selling 
values of sash and doors began to make themselves felt 
in November and December. 

In the lumber industry when the price of logs goes 
up there invariably follows an advance in the price of 
the lumber which is manufactured from those logs and 
the buying public, recognizing the tact that it costs as 
much to manufacture lumber from the higher priced logs 
as it did before log values were advanced, are not sur- 
prised when they are asked to pay more for their lumber 
because they know that it costs the millmen more to 
produce it. Reasoning along the same line it comes as 
a natural supposition that if the price of factory lum- 
ber advances the price of sash and doors which are 
manufactured from that lumber will also advance. It is 
a fact with which every school boy is familiar that the 
seale of wages has been constantly advancing and that 
in very few industries indeed is manufacturing cheaper 
now than it was a year ago. In the sash and door in- 
dustry it certainly is not. Yet all through the summer 
and fall of 1906 the price of sash and door lumber 
advanced while prices of sash and doors remained sta- 
tionary, with the result that the margin of profit be- 
tween cost of manufacture and selling price became 
smaller and smaller until it approached dangerously 
close to the vanishing point. This was an unnatural 
condition and, of course, had its causes. Chief among 
them was the mail order house. Aside from the few 
concerns which make a business of selling to these 
demoralizers of legitimate retail trade the mail order 
business undoubtedly is the greatest thorn in the flesh 
of the sash and door manufacturer and jobber, as it is 
in that of the retailer. These concerns sent broadcast 
eatalogs and circulars advertising, among other things, 
that they would sell sash and doors, the price named 
being fully as low as the retailer was paying the manu- 
facturer or jobber for the same goods. Naturally the 
retail dealer could not tack a fair profit on to his stock 
and sell to people who had seen the other prices. He, 
of course, came back at the concern from which he pur- 


chased the goods, stating his case and showing how im- 
possible it was for him to compete with the mail order 
houses upon the basis of the prices made to him. Mail 
order house competition acted as a club upon the pro- 
ducer and distributer in keeping prices down to the low- 
est possible notch. Another factor in holding down 
sash and door prices was the excessively keen competi- 
tion at the principal manufacturing points. In no other 
branch of the lumber trade is there evidenced so deter- 
mined a disposition to eut prices and from this ill ad- 
vised policy the industry had been suffering even before 
the advent of the demoralizing influence of mail order 
house competition. 

The sash and door industry is not influenced by or- 
ganization and therefore its actions seldom exhibit unity 
of purpose, but in November and December of last 
year there became evident a tendency upon the part of 
operators in various sections of the country which had 
in it more of unanimity than in any other action taken 
by the trade for a long time. Apparently manufac- 
turers about that time saw the futility of endeavoring 
to hold their prices down to a fixed level while the cost 
of the materials which entered into the manufacture 
of their goods was constantly going up and the actual 
manufacturing cost was also increasing. About this 
time glass had begun a decided jump in values and 
promised to go still higher and this also increased the 
cost of the sash and door output and had ‘its influence 
in confirming manufacturers in the determination to put 
into effect a higher range of values. Even the mail 
order houses were unable to sell at the same figures they 
had quoted during the summer. Their cut-throat buy- 
ing methods failed to force the manufacturers to sell 
to them below the narrow profit margin upon which for- 
mer contracts had been made and so, beginning in De- 
cember, the determination for a living profit on their 
investment crystallized into an advance which was fol- 
lowed by another a little later and the result is that 
today sash and door prices are several points higher 
than they were at the close of the year, although as 
yet they have not advanced in anything like the ratio 
which has been recorded in the price of shop lumber. 

Besides the advances in sash and door lumber the 
situation has been affected by a shortage in stocks 
and manufacturers have been asking themselves whether 
they would be able to buy enough to satisfy their re- 


quirements at any price. A good percentage of the 
lumber which goes into the manufacture of sash and 
doors comes from the Pacific coast and the Inland Em- 
pire and the output from this great lumber territory 
has been virtually strangled by the shortage of cars 
and the several embargoes which have been placed upon 
the roads which afford the only outlet for the mills 
operating there. Northern stocks are light this year 
also and the available supply of southern hardwoods is 
small and hard to get out. 

The complaint has been made that the sash and door 
output was too large for the needs of consumers; in 
other words, that there were too many manufacturers 
or that the manufacturers had too great capacity, but 
this does not appear to be the case. In Chicago, for 
instance, some manufacturers are buying stock from 
other cities, but here as elsewhere there is apparent an 
eagerness in the selling end of the business which cer- 
tainly has not strengthened the market. 

Trade at present is not as active as it should be, but 
this is due to several causes which are entirely tempo- 
rary. After a very open winter and one which appar- 
ently forecasted an early.spring the weather has been 
so unfavorable that building has been to a great extent 
prevented. The scarcity of shingles has also operated 
to delay construction, especially in the country and the 
smaller towns. Another thing is that dealers undoubt- 
edly are holding off from buying in any case except 
where their immediate necessities will not permit of 
such a policy in the hope that prices will be lower. It 
is not that they consider sash and doors especially high, 
but all building materials and labor are high, and this, 
of course, acts as a restraint upon building activity 
until the builders become convinced that the prices have 
come to stay. 

If nothing happens to change the present outlook the 
spring and summer trade in sash and doors should be 
good. At no other time in the history of the United 
States has there been so much money in circulation and 
in the hands of the small merchant and the farmer as 
there is now. Interest rates are high but banking de- 
posits are large, especially in the great middle western 
and northwestern territory, and the elimination from the 
wholesale branch of the trade of the weak concerns, just 
at this time, will result in a clearer atmosphere and 
greater stability of values. 





A RAILROAD PRESIDENT’S VIEWS ON A RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE LAW. 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that this week 
are presented a sketch and portrait of A. J. Davidson, 
president of the Frisco system. Mr. Davidson is con- 
ceeded to be one of the best railroad men in the coun- 
try, and one who is in elose touch with the commer- 
cial interests which his line serves. As a railroad 
man he is all that could be desired. While recogniz- 
ing his qualifications and abilities the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is disposed to differ with some of his views. 
One reason for criticizing them is that his views are 
not characterized by that originality which we believe 
they should be and furthermore they show no evidence 
of that change of heart which has come to some other 
railroad men in such a graceful and befitting manner. 
In a recent newspaper article published somewhat at 
length Mr. Davidson, as president of the Frisco sys- 
tem, is credited with these expressions: 


I do not see how anyone can entertain the plan of 
what is termed reciprocal demurrage as a sound busi- 
ness proposition, irrespective of being a railroad official. 
The term is a misnomer from the start, and I can not 
see how it was conceived. There is no right or justice in it, 
that I can see, and I have looked into the question con- 
siderably. If the railroads of the country were compelled 
to pay the car users $2 a day for every day that they could 
not furnish cars necessary for carrying on a business it 
would mean that no railroad would allow its cars to leave 
its own rails. This could not be done, however, because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered that cars must 
go to the destinations of the shipments. If we were to be 
penalized for every time it is impossible to furnish cars to a 
shipper it would mean that we always would have to have 
our cars right at our command, and that is also an impossi- 
bility. 

Then there is no justice in the proposition, for the shipper 
would be giving no satisfactory return for the concession if 
such a thing were done. The railroads would be required 
to furnish cars on every requisition, and it is a fact that 
numbers of requisitions are made by different people for the 
same cars. They use different names and often cause twice 
or three times as many cars to go to a certain spot as are 
necessary for handling the business. 

I am not opposed to the regulation of railroads. I realize 
that railroad men have in the past done reprehensible 
things. I believe they should be regulated, but this form of 
regulation is not good. 

Nothing could make an opening for more corruption than 
the scheme of reciprocal demurrage. - There would be no 


better chance for rebating or favoritism to certain shippers 
than a system wheéreby a railroad was to be penalized for 
failure to furnish cars, and this could be charged up against 
a demurrage account. It is clear to almost any person that 
this would give a chance for all sorts of fraud, and there 
would in reality be no better regulation of railroads than 
before the antirebate crusade began. I do not say that this 
would be done, but I do know that every human being is 
not infallible, and that it would not be well to leave such 
an opening if honesty is the object of railroad legislation. 

It is the same old story over again—the question of car 
shortage and how to relieve it. What seems to be the most 
necessary thing to me is to have some legislation between 
the railroads to force them to return cars to lines on whose 
tracks they must go to carry out the orders of the shipper. 


With respect to the origin of demurrage, reciprocal 
or any other kind, Mr. Davidson is referred to the 
records of the railroad companies. They conceived 
and have since enforced demurrage rules. The idea 
was bitterly opposed at first by shippers and con- 
signees, many of whom were forced to readjust their 
affairs in order that the facilities might be adequate 
for releasing cars as specified in the rules. This oppo- 
sition to the plan outlined by the railroad companies 
did not deter them from organizing car service asso- 
ciations and politely but firmly insisting that the pub- 
lie adjust itself to the rules thus established. 

The enforcement of car service rules has resulted 
in securing for the owners of cars more nearly con- 
tinuous service. Predicated on the established fact 
that the outcome was for the general welfare—while 
the burden imposed by the car service rules was borne 
by the patrons of the railroads—it was argued that 
a further requirement compelling the railroad com- 
panies to furnish and move cars within a specified 
time would operate still further to improve conditions. 
Advocates of reciprocal demurrage hold that so long 
as it is optional with the transportation companies 
when cars shall be furnished and how fast they shall 
be moved after being loaded so long will the carriers 
consult their own convenience in fulfilling the func- 
tions for which they were chartered. The plea that 
reciprocal demurrage would stipulate the performance 
of some duty which it is physically impossible to per- 
form is entirely out of line, The receiver of freight 


who at one time held a car loaded at destination pend- 
ing his ability to make satisfactory disposition of the 
contents could with reason have presented the same 
argument and it would have had the same force and 
effect. Of course the consignee could not unload a 
shipment unless he had facilities and when it became 
necessary for him to pay a high rental for using the 
ears for storage purposes he decided it would be eco- 
nomical for him to equip himself so that he could do 
business in a satisfactory manner. The railroad that 
has fewer cars this year than last or that has not pro- 
gressed and expanded in keeping with the general 
enlargement of producing facilities along its lines 
naturally cannot give prompt and satisfactory service, 
but there is no law prohibiting the railroad company 
from improving its road-bed and increasing the number 
of locomotives and freight cars it owns and operates. 

Mr. Davidson emphasizes the somewhat peculiar 
fact that in some cases patrons, through various de- 
partments of the railroad companies, place duplicate 
orders for cars. Evidently this statement was not 
thoroughly analyzed or it would be seen that it was 
an argument for and not against the idea. If certain 
shippers are in the habit of duplicating orders for 
cars, and two, three or four times as many as are re- 
quired are sent to one point, the railroads should see 
to it that penalties are exacted for such carelessness. 
If the shipper pays $10, $20 or $30 a day for making 
a mistake in ordering cars enforcement of penalties 
would educate him to be more careful. 

Arguing that a reciprocal demurrage law could be 
used for granting rebates to promote the material wel- 
fare of certain favorite shippers is a step in the wrong 
direction. It necessarily would mean collusion between 
the shipper and several agents or representatives of 
the railroads and all of the parties would lay them- 
selves liable tc the heavy penalties which the law 
provides. 2t scarcely is a business proposition for 
anyone to stake possible thousands of dollars against 
a few dollars which might be gained. The bookmaker, 
it is true, bets fifty and a hundred to one that a cer- 
tain horse will not win, but who would think of placing 
the country’s commerce on a level with racing? To 
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argue that a substantial business concern would lay 
itself liable to the penalties which the law provides 
in order to save a few measly dollars’ demurrage is 
placing a low valuation on the integrity of the busi- 
ness men of the country. 

The ‘‘Thou Shalt Nots’’ of the law have no terrors 
for the honest, upright citizens who form the bulk of 
the people of every country. If the law-abiding, God- 
fearing people were not in the majority laws would 
be materially different from what they are, because 
in the United States, at least, ultimately the majority 
tule, and the majority have common sense. Of course, 


not every human being is infallible and the men who 
set out determined and eager to seek the fallible can 
find it, but what does anyone want with it? The 
daily press makes a great deal of the frailities of 
humanity and only occasionally sticks in a paragraph 
about somebody who has not committed a murder or 
eloped with somebody else’s wife, but it is because 
these things are unusual that they are chronicled and 
not because they represent the daily amusements and 
diversions of the great people as a whole or a really 
considerable part of them. 

The passage of a national reciprocal demurrage act 


would not build cars, double track the road-beds nor 
add to the transportation facilities; it would not even 
move cars of itself, because material things may not 
be conjured out of empty air; but when a motive 
or a desire or a need for doing a certain thing is 
provided by law the sons of those who for thousands 
of years have obeyed the law will evolve some means 
whereby they can carry out the intent of any common- 
sense legal tenet. Resolved into its final analysis the 
efficacy’ of laws is not in the penalties administered 
for their non-observance but in the fear of being and 
being known as a law-breaker. 





RETAIL LUMBER TRADE AND SUBSTITUTES FOR LUMBER. 


A subject that receives considerable attention in the 
lumber world from those retail dealers who are inclined 
to look on the pessimistic side of affairs is the substitu- 
tion of other building material for wood, these dealers 
being of the opinion that the more these substitutes 
come into use the less lumber will be demanded, hence 
as a result their business will suffer. Cement, steel, 
terra cotta are the lions which stand in their way, stone 
and brick having been in use for so long a time that 
they are rarely mentioned as lumber substitutes. Should 
another substitute come in that would be used as exten- 
sively as brick then, surely, in the opinion of certain 
retail dealers, the end of the lumber business would be 
near at hand; which is one more illustration of the fact 
that familiarity with a subject materially tempers our 
views. 

No one would dispute that these substitutes cut into 
the sales of lumber that is being sold any more than it 
would be disputed that two bodies cannot occupy the 
same space at the same time. In many towns not a 
foot of plank sidewalk can legally be laid, whereas 
formerly there “were dealers who yearly sold carloads 
of sidewalk plank. Sometimes the retail dealer sells 
the cement with which the walks are made, and again 
he does not sell it. The great majority of the cement 
dealers have a way of selling the product to whomso- 


ever they may choose, a method that often leaves the 
retail lumberman out in the cold. It would be difficult 
to find a dealer, however, who would say it would be 
the thing for his town to go back to wooden walks, 
notwithstanding he might sell all the plank. The cement 
age, as it is sometimes called, has given to the villages 
and cities walks which are durable, fine appearing and 
over which it is a delight to walk. Many farmers are 
now putting in concrete stable floors, which makes the 
demand for plank still smaller at the retail yard. 

It cannot be said that cement buildings have received 
the unanimous approval of the building public. Many 
of them have gone up and several in order to be made 
right will in part, at least, come down. It certainly 
stands well in hand the builder who uses blocks to choose 
wisely the style of block to be used. There are those 
which answer the purpose well and there are others 
which are easy mediums for dampness to reach the 
surface of the inside walls. In many towns foundations 
are laid exclusively of cement blocks which, in this 
instance, take the place of stone instead of wood. The 
estimate would not be far out of the way that on an 
average, in the villages with from 1,000 to 2,500 popula- 
tion, two or three block buildings have been erected in 
each, and probably nine times in ten retail lumbermen 
have made the blocks. 


In contradistinction to stone and _ brick, steel and 
terra cotta were adopted not many years ago as build- 
ing materials and their use has not lessened the con- 
sumption of lumber to the extent thought by many. 
Their use is confined principally to large towns in which 
fireproof buildings are a necessity, timbers, as employed 
of old, giving way to them. It is recklessly stated that 
little lumber is used in the big steel skyscrapers, a state- 
ment that would not be made by a man once did he 
see the quantity that ordinarily goes into one of them. 
Instead of returning to wood along these lines fire- 
proofing should be extended until residences of the bet- 
ter grades are included. 

In some respects substitutes have worked advantage- 
ously to all. There was complaint when wire came in 
for fencing that it would lighten the sales of lumber, 
which really it did, yet had there been no wire it is 
difficult to tell how enough material would have been 
obtained with which to make the fences of the country. 
Really little room exists for complaint concerning pres- 
ent conditions. Especially as owing to the increase of 
population more and more lumber is wanted, with the 
supply decreasing, there is little doubt that there will 
be a demand for all the lumber that is produced. Were 
there no substitutes it is doubtful if at present, even 
with normal shipping facilities, the demand could be met. 





A YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURER UPHOLDS CUSTOMARY METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received copies of 
two letters which unquestionably will be of inter- 


est to every retail lumberman in the country and 
their purport indorsed by every manufacturer who 
has the stability of the. trade at heart. These let- 
ters are reproduced in the order written and read 
as follows: 


RWW —No. 43-10. KANSAS City, Mo., April 23. 
W. R. Prcker1nc LuMBER COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 

Gentlemen: We frequently receive inquiries for rough 
lumber, lath etc., and as we do not handle this heavier ma- 
terial ourselves we usually refer inquiries to some reputable 
lumber dealer who caters to out of town individual trade. 

Just at present Chicago firms are receiving our inquiries. 
However, if satisfactory arrangements can be made as to 
commission etc. we would rather place this business with 
some Kansas City firm. 

If you think you can interest us along this line kindly 
let us hear from you by return mail. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Per R. W. Wess, Mgr. Hdw. & Stove Dept. 
File S-42. Kansas City, Mo., April 24, 1907. 


MontTGomMery Warp & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Gentlemen: In reply to yours of the 23d inst., reference 
RWW —No. 3-10, relative to placing some of your orders 
with us for shipment to “out of town individual trade,” 
would advise that we are manufacturers of yellow pine 
lumber and market our output to the legitimate wholesale 
and retail lumber dealers only. 

We believe that the retail dealer is entitled to certain 
protection against the shipping to “individual trade” and 
we would not consider for a moment a proposition of this 
kind, for we have always dealt with the lumber trade only 
and if we should start shipping to individual trade it would 
not only break up the policy we have so long followed but 
would turn trade into other channels and make it worse, 
not only for the customers we now have but the public at 
large. 

We certainly will stand by our old trade in preference to 
taking up the new line of dealing suggested in your letter. 
Yours truly, 

(Signed) W. R. PICKERING LUMBER COMPANY, 
R. E. Browne, General Sales Agent. 


Lumbermen are noted conservatists. Iconoclastic 
innovations do not appeal to them. With infinite pains 
certain trade channels have been established and lum- 
bermen prefer to spend their time and money in keep- 
ing these avenues of distribution unobstructed rather 
than take part in methods which would revolutionize 
the industry. The methods followed by lumbermen 
are not original with them, for in all great industries 
three factors are recognized: The manufacturer, the 
wholesaler or jobber and the distributer at retail who 
supplies the individual needs of the people. Probably 
85 percent of the products of factories and farms is 
distributed in this manner, the remaining 15 percent 
being sold direct by the producer or authorized agents, 
and the bulk of such sales is made at the point of pro- 


duction. A farmer or truck grower near a city may 
sell a part of his produce to people who use it but 
most of it is shipped to the commission men and 
through them distributed to the retail dealers, who in 
turn apportion it out to consumers. It is no more 
reasonable for one of these factors in the recognized 
scheme of commerce to consider itself independent of 
the others than it is for one member of the body to 
proclaim its self-sufficiency. 

So long as men are given to thinking so long will 
opinions differ. While differences of this sort serve a 
useful purpose and are welcomed by all fair-minded 
people, in a majority-rule country the individual or 
group of individuals who propose to do away with 
established customs, and substitute therefor some 
scheme which never has been tested, ordinarily share 
the fate of the minority. The minority is entitled to 
respect and consideration but in this country a minor- 
ity does not rule in political, social or industrial life. 
In politics we have the anarchist, in religion the free- 
thinker and in business the mail order house. All of 
these exceptions are entitled to their views provided 
that in this majority-rule country they do not encroach 
seriously upon the peace of mind and material welfare 
of others nor disrupt the established order of affairs. 
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From ‘‘The Black Diamond,’’ April 20. 


Time is marked by epochs and it may be the world 
is standing at the threshold of a new epoch, but be- 
fore anything new is adopted, approved and put into 
practice it will be subjected to every possible objec- 
tion that can be brought against it and then adopted 
in fear and trembling because the old order stands for 
progress in all individual lines, a higher civilization 
and a better citizenship. 

Any man-made law or decision of any tribunal is 
subject to flaws. The men who make the laws and the 
men who enforce them are human. What is true in 
civil law applies with equal force to commercial eus- 
toms. While the present plans may not be perfect they 
are the best. that have been evolved in the centuries 
which have been given over to the adjustment of the 
relations of the affairs cf men in business and out of 
business. People are prone to forget that the estab- 
lished order of things means something. They are 
willing to follow false leaders into the land of re- 
puted peace and plenty, overlooking the historical fact 
that it is impossible to build a state on theory. Prog- 
ress is made up of two elements, the best of the old 
and the acceptable part of the new. For centuries 
men have refused to step out into the unfathomable 
depths of the unknown because centuries of examples 
show not only is it necessary to grasp the general 
scheme but to understand each minute detail of it be- 
fore it is safe to change. 

That which applies to the general attitude of the 
people toward innovations is peculiarly adaptable to 
the manner in which lumbermen regard the many 
schemes intended to change their methods of doing 
business. They have shaped their affairs in accord- 
ance with methods which they comprehend and in 
which they believe. They have no desire to transgress 
the law of established precedent nor will the more 
conservative and influential of them wander in un- 
tried paths at the call of whoever elects to extend the 
invitation. 

Lumber manufacturers believe that a certain part 
of the trade can be handled to better advantage by 
shipping direct to the concern or individual who uses 
the material. This part includes the railroads, car 
building companies and the large manufacturers who 
buy in great quantities. The remainder of the busi- 
ness they believe should be handled by others. A 
producer located 2 thousand miles from a point where 
a small lot of lumber is required cannot advantageously 
fill such orders. Furthermore, the proper methods of 
supplying the wants of the small buyers have been es- 
tablished. Years have been spent in educating the 
trade with respect to the rights of each part of it. 
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Neither the manufacturer, the wholesale dealer nor the 
retail merchant is willing to be the first to tear down 
the edifice which has been reared with a great deal of 
labor and which has cost many hundreds of thousads 
of dollars to establish, 


When individually the people of this country realize 
that the established order of things means a great 
deal, that it is not an empty, high-sounding phrase, 
they wil! be better equipped for conducting their af- 
fairs. The present day established order of affairs 


recognizes the manufacturer of lumber, the wholesale 
dealer and the retail dealer, and until each and every 
part of it can be convinced that some other method 
would be beneficial and for the general good of all the 
present scheme will be maintained. 





POINTS BETWEEN BUYER AND SELLER BR 


In an action brought to recover on a contract for a 
certain number of pine pilings of a certain size and 
practically straight the supreme court of Alabama says 
(Elliott vs. Howison, 40 Southern Reporter, 1018) that 
while the delivery to a common carrier under contracts 
of sale like the one here involved is deemed prima facie 
a delivery to the consignee, and the carrier thus be- 
comes, impliedly, the agent of the consignee to receive 
and transport the goods at his risk, yet if goods of a 
particular description are ordered to be sent by a car- 
rier the buyer may receive them to see whether the 
goods answer his order or not, and this would be no 
acceptance of the goods as long as the buyer can con- 
sistently object to them as not answering the order. 

It follows from this that a receipt of goods by a 
carrier, though a sufficient delivery to the purchaser is 


not an acceptance by him so as to bind the contract; 
for the carrier, if he be an agent to receive, is clearly 
not one to accept the goods. Ordinarily the question of 
acceptance is one of fact for the jury, upon all the evi- 
dence. 

Where the goods received are not according to the 
contract it is the buyer’s duty to notify the vendor of 
that fact, within a reasonable time, or he may be con- 
sidered as accepting. But the notice to the vendor need 
not necessarily point out the defects in the goods, espe- 
cially when they may already be known to the vendor. 

Generally where one fails to perform his part of the 
contract, or does an act which shows conclusively that he 
did not intend to perform his undertaking, the law 
would authorize the other party to put an end to the 
contract. But to effect rescission the party seeking the 
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OUGHT OUT IN ACTION TO RECOVER ON CONTRACT. 


advantage of it must act with promptness and within 
a reasonable time. In this respect, if goods have been 
shipped to him which on examination do not conform to 
the stipulation he must return or offer to return them 
to the shipper. 

The court also thinks that it comports with reason 
to hold in a case where the seller undertakes to accom- 
plish the delivery of the things sold free on board the 
cars that by necessary implication he agrees to supply 
all means to accomplish such result, as, in this case, the 
cars upon which the shipments of piles were to be made. 
And it holds that it was relevant and material on the 
question of whether or not there had been an acceptance 
of a car of piles to show the circumstances attending the 
unloading of them and in this connection that the rail- 
road company required the piles to be unloaded. 





HARDWOOD CUT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1906 GRAPHICALLY PORTRAYED. 
Norte (043 F3z 


The accompanying hardwood chart in its total area 
represents the entire production of hardwoods for the 
United States in 1906 so far as reported by the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN’S annual statistics, the chart, however, 
extending on the right only to the heavy ruled line, a 
margin of three ruled lines having been left here which 
does not belong in the area of the diagram. The ver- 
tical lines on the chart divide it into the districts south, 
north and east, the figures for the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia being separately given, and in the’ lower right- 
hand corner a very small area for the Pacific coast, 
4,825,000. <All the figures shown upon the chart repre- 
sent thousands of feet, the last three cyphers being 
omitted, 

The districts as indicated follow the regular division 
of the statistics and are a graphic portrayal of the fig- 
ures shown in the resummary table published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 13 on page 30. 

Ignoring the Pacific coast hardwoods, which are not 
separated, oak is the only hardwood which runs through 
all of the classifications and its comparative importance 
in the four districts is very clearly indicated by the 
table, northern oak production having approached a 
Elm is also shown in three of the districts, 
though a comparatively important wood in all three. 
It is probable that poplar, which is shown in two of the 
districts, would also have been in strong evidence in 
the eastern district had the report card provided a 
separate classification for it. The distinctively northern 
hardwood shown upon the chart is maple, as all of the 
other named hardwoods may be found also represented 
in the figures for the eastern states, with the exception 
of ash, for which there was no blank provided upon the 
report card in the eastern territory. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its preparation of its 
statistics is limited to the greatest number of columns 
which can be placed upon a page, which is twenty-four. 
In the case of the hardwoods this leaves a number of the 
less important ones which must be included under Mixed 
Hardwoods as shown under each district on the lower 
portion of the chart. 

The total hardwood cut for 1906 as represented by 
.the aggregate area of the chart is 4,122,416,000 feet, of 
which the south furnishes over half or 51.33 percent. 
The 1,043,952,000 feet of product credited to the north- 
ern pine territory is a trifle over one-fourth of the 
aggregate production, or 25.33 percent. The eastern 
states, Maine, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and West Virginia, are credited with 679,676,000 
feet, which is one-sixth of the total or 16.49 percent. 
The section labeled by the artist ‘‘N. C.-Va.’’ includes 
South Carolina also, and these states are separated from 
the regular southern district only because of the com- 
mercially distinet identity which ‘‘ North Carolina pine’’ 
has made for itself. The chief production is of course 
in softwoods in these states, though they contribute 6.73 
pereent of the total. The lumber manufacture of the 
Pacific coast is almost entirely in the hardwoods, only 
4,852,000 of mixed hardwoods being reported, being 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the total lumber 
production of the Pacific coast and a little over one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the total hardwood production of 
the country. The actual hardwood cut is of course 
greater than shown by these reports from the Pacific 
coast, as many firms do not report at all the small 
amounts eut; but nevertheless while the Pacifie coast 
is a strong competitor of the south in the middle and 
eastern markets in soft woods, the future hardwood sup- 
plies of the country must come largely, and in increas- 
ingly larger proportion, from the southern states. The 
hardwood timber supplies of the south are as yet largely 
untouched, while in the north and east they are fast 
diminishing. 
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OPPOSITION TO THE ADVANCE IN LUMBER RATES 


Lumbermen operating west of Chicago do not take 
kindly to the change in classification which operates to 
advance the rates on lumber originating west of Chi- 
cago. Notice of the change, which according to present 
plans will become effective June 1, has been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, so all necessary 
preliminary steps have been taken by the railroads to 
put these new rates into effect. The higher rates will 
involve an increase in the transportation charge of 20 
to 30 percent, the greatest advance being made to Balti, 
more, the rate to that point being increased from 17 to 
22 cents. The advance to Pittsburg and Buffalo is 2% 
cents a hundred pounds, and to the Atlantic seaboard 
an advance of 5 cents will be made. The increase ap- 
plies through Chicago and all other northern gateways 
and will be operative on lumber originating west of Chi- 
cago and moving across the lake by car ferries at any 
point north of Chicago. Lumber from Wisconsin or 
Minnesota shipped by rail to St. Ignace, for instance, 
ferried across the straits to Mackinaw City and carried 
from that point to the east by rail, will pay the higher 
charge. The same is true of all other northern 
gateways. 

Traffic officials in Chicago say that the increase will 
not apply to Central Freight Association points—that 
the increase is made on lumber moving to or beyond 
Buffalo or Pittsburg. All manner of saw and planing 
mill products must pay the higher rates in future, with 
the exception of the differentials applying on certain 
classes of high grade cabinet woods. 

Asked why lumber should have been selected to bear 
this great increase in the freight charge, railroad men 
say that the greater cost of transportation and the 
higher prices of materials had made it necessary for 
them to secure greater revenue; also it was contended 
that the rates on many other commodities were advanced 
at the same time, although no figures were quoted to 
show that other rates had been advanced nor the per- 
centage of increase. The rates on flour originating in 
Minneapolis were unchanged, according to information 
received, the reason given being that conditions over 
which traffic officials have no control prohibit any altera- 
tions in the flour rates. 

The result of the past week’s developments shows that 


the lumber originating roads were not consulted with 
respect to the desirability of changing the rates. Some 
of the lines operating in Wisconsin and Minnesota have 
stated that they knew nothing whatever about the in- 
crease and were opposed to it because it would upset and 
possibly deprive them of a paying traffic which they 
have handled for years. 

The lumber rate from points of production in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin to Chicago, with few exceptions, 
is 10 cents a hundred pounds. The rate by vessel is 
about $2 or $2.50 a thousand feet, so that the lake 
charge is about 8 or 10 cents a hundred pounds. The 
water rate to the Tonawandas and intermediate points is 
$2.50 a thousand feet, or 9 or 10 cents a hundred 
pounds, and the rate from Tonawanda to New York is 
10 cents, making the through rail, water and rail rate 
from point of production in the northwest to New York 
city range from 24 to 26 cents, depending upon the local 
rate from the milling point to the lake shipping point 
in the west. Under the new schedule of rates the local, 
10 cents, will be charged to Chicago, from which point 
the lumber will take a 25-cent rate to New York city, 
making the through charge 35 cents a hundred pounds, 
an average difference of, say, $2 a thousand feet. 

Lumbermen claim that in the event the advanced rates 
are insisted upon by the railroad companies the lumber 
traffic will be diverted from the all-rail routes to lake 
and rail. The possibility of this change being made is 
the greater because of the difficulty in securing cars and 
the time required to get them shipped through to the 
The lumber carriers will make the trip from 
Duluth to the Tonawandas in, say, from fifteen to twenty 
days and will carry a million feet, the equivalent of 
about forty carloads. By using the water route the ship- 
per would save something like $2,000, and this is a mar- 
gin of profit he cannot afford to overlook. Local rates 
from milling points to Duluth, Ashland and other ports 
on Lake Michigan and Lake Superior range from 3 to 
6 cents a hundred pounds, an average of about 5 cents. 
The rate to Chicago is 10 cents, so that by patronizing 
the lake carriers lumbermen will save 10 cents a hundred 
pounds, one-half of which represents the difference be- 
tween the rate to northern lake ports and that to Chicago 
and the other half the 5 


east. 


cents advance in rates between 


EAST OF CHICAGO. 


Chicago and Atlantic seaboard and intermediate points. 

Lumbermen whose products will be affected by the 
increase contend not only that the advance is unjust and 
exorbitant of itself but that it places them at a dis- 
advantage and makes it much more difficult for them 
to compete with lumber producers in other sections. 
Trunk line territory, as it is called, including Pittsburg, 
Buffalo and all points east, is the heaviest lumber con- 
suming section of the country. In this territory spruce 
from Maine and the New England states; «cypress, yel- 
low pine, white pine and hemlock of local ani southern 
production, and the hemlock and white pine of the great 
lakes region compete. If an advance of approximately 
$2 a thousand in the freight charge is made on lumber 
originating west of Chicago without any corresponding 
increase in the transportation charge from other sections 
the northern pine, hemlock and hardwood producers will 
be placed at a Much of the lumber 
originating in Maine and the southeastern states is car- 
ried to market by vessel and the rates to a very great 
extent are controlled by this active water competition. 


disadvantage. 


It scarcely is possible for the southern roads to make 
any change in their rates, as the legality of the advance 
of 2 cents a hundred put into effect four years ago is 
now pending before the Supreme Court of the United 
States and a decision is expected at any time. In the 
event the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


the justice and equity of which has been affirmed by the 
lower courts, is affirmed by the Supreme Court no in- 


crease from the south will be attempted or can be made 
at this time. 

As a result of the conditions outlined it would seem 
that the higher rates, if insisted upon by the railroad 
companies, will operate not to increase the earnings but 
to decrease the traffic and probably result in a very ma- 
terial loss in the earnings from lumber traffic. The 
roads west of Chicago will be the first to feel the effects 
of this loss, as it is that the 
change affects all lumber originating between Chicago 
and the Pacific Whether the railroads of the 
northwest will support the opposition of the lumbermen 


understood, of eourse, 


coast. 


to the advance cannot be said, but from the somewhat 
unsatisfactory information which comes to hand it is 


evident they do rot approve of it. 





ATTITUDE OF WESTERN LUMBERMEN ON THE ADVANCE IN RATES EAST OF CHICAGO. 


Lumber manufacturers in the Inland Empire district 
claim they have the shop lumber of the world. Across 
the mountains the saw mills have timber of a size and 
quality capable of producing almost anything in the 
way of lumber that may be desired, from high grade 
finish to timbers up to 3 feet square and 100 feet long. 
The products of the western mills are used in some form 
in almost every state in the Union. Shipment of lum- 
ber front the western states to the central and eastern 
markets began fifteen tq twenty years ago. There has 
been a slow but steady increase in the movement until 
at this time many hundreds of millions of feet of 
lumber are making their way over the mountains, across 
the, prairies to the more thickly settled central and 
eastern states. This eastern business is sold on a nar- 
rower margin of profit than is secured by the manu- 
facturers of any other kind of lumber. Lumber moving 
into the Chicago zone and to points east thereof prob- 
ably does not yield an average profit of $1 a thousand 
feet. At times-the income from its sale may have been 
greater, but during the last twelve months the cost of 
producing lumber in the west has increased enormously. 
Lumber loaded on cars at the mill today represents a 
larger expenditure than ever before in the history of 
the western industry and not all of this increase has 
been made good by the higher prices which can be 
secured from the sale of the product. In other words, 
the margin on western forest products sold in the east 
has diminished rather than increased when sales at the 
present time are compared with those made a year ago. 

Realizing this state of affairs western producers are 
much concerned over the announced change in classifi- 
cation which will operate to advance rates 20 to 30 
percent on shipments destined to trunk line points east 
of Chicago. The increases range from 2% to 5 cents 
a hundred pounds, making the charge greater by 85 
cents to $1.70. The through rate heretofore on lumber 
from common points in the west to New York has been 
70 cents. In the future it will be 75 cents. Figur- 
ing on the low average of 3,000 pounds to the thousand 
feet, lumber in the past has paid a- freight charge of 





$21 a thousand Seattle to New York. If the average 
cost of producing lumber be placed at $11 manufac- 
turers and wholesalers heretofore have been compelled 
to secure an average price of more than $32 in order 
to transact business at a profit. In other words, if 
the average sale price was only $32 the shipper broke 
even on the deal. If it was $33 he made a margin of 
$1 a thousand feet. The advance in rates raises the 
freight charge to $22.50, and this means an advance 
in the selling price, because western lumbermen con- 
tend that there is not at present an average profit in 
the eastern business of $1.50 a thousand feet. Some 
of them state there is not a margin of $1 a thousand. 

Whether or not the representatives of the railroad 
companies who are responsiblé for making this advance 
took into consideration the situation of lumbermen west 
of Chicago, or whether they paid any attention at all 
to the lumbermen’s side of the question is not set forth 
in the evidence that has accumulated. It would seem 
they have relied upon the statements appearing in the 
daily press in regard to the enormous profits being 
derived by lumber manufacturers and on the theory pro- 
pounded by their legal, if not their traffic representa- 
tives, have considered themselves entitled to share in 
the prosperity of their patrons. This seems to be a 
ease of where the traffic absolutely will not bear the 
rate. It appears from the conservative statements of 
lumbermen that the charge which heretofore has been 
made has been the limit of what the traffic would bear 
and an increase of 85 cents to $1.70 a thousand feet pro- 
hibit distribution of western lumber in eastern markets. 

The railroads have justified this increase by the bald 
statement that they need the money. It is asserted 
that more revenue is required to meet the additional 
cost of operating, seemingly without any attention 
being given to a consideration of whether or not an 
increase in the traffic has not the same ultimate effect 
as an increase in rates. 

The lumbermen have decided to lay the matter before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and have it thor- 
oughly ventilated, but, to judge by the experience of 





the southern Jumbermen, it may require years to adjudi- 
cate the question, unless, of course, some decided ruling 
may be made by the Supreme Court which in future 
shall operate as a basis for the adjustment of com- 
plaints of this character. 

While everyone realizes the futility of individual pro- 
tests, judging from the manner in which those actually 
responsible for an increase in rates protect themselves 
from the public, if each shipper of lumber affected by 
these new rates would take up the matter with the 
representatives of every railroad over which his prod- 
ucts move the result of a popular clamor of this sort 
might prove effective. If those whose word 
railroad affairs can be made to understand 


is law in 
that it is 
not merely a protest because of an increased charge; 
that it is not a matter of personal opinion but a state 
of affairs whereby if a large part of the traffic does not 
move at the old rates it will not move at all and the 
business of the railroads be decreased because of this 
cessation in movement, it might be that the powers that 
rule would give heed unto the protestations of those 
who furnish them with a very large part of their traffic. 

Every lumber originating road west of Chicago is 
vitally concerned in this matter because all will suffer 
probably to a greater extent by reason of the decreased 
movement of forest products destined to the east than 
will the trunk lines plying between Chicago and the 
east. Whether or not the support and codperation of 
the west of Chicago roads can be secured is not known 
at this time, but an earnest effort should be made to 
arouse the management of such lines to a realization 
of what the higher rates actually involve. They assert 
they have no voice in the matter, but the united pro- 
test of the lines west of Chicago would have a decided 
influence with the managers of the eastern roads. Un- 
less something is done, and quickly, the white pine, hem- 
lock and hardwood manufacturers of the great lake 
states, the pine and larch producers of the Inlani 
Empire and the fir, spruce and cedar manufaeturers of 
the. Pacific coast will be dealt a blow from which it will 
require years to recover. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The week has been marked by a somewhat more 
brisk demand on the part of buyers in almost all sec- 
tions. As a general proposition the country trade has 
been quict (luring April and this has been due to two 
reasons: First, the yardmen stocked up somewhat heav- 
ily early in the year anticipating that the spring 
months would open with warm weather, the winter 
having been mild. Their expectations in this regard 
were not realized, however, as the weather all through 
April was very cold and a great deal of snow and rain 
fell, making the roads so bad for hauling and out of 
door work so impracticable that they did not sell any- 
thing like the amount of lumber to the farmers that 
they had expected. Also a great many of them bought 
lumber which they did not receive on account of the 
acute car shortage and naturally did not feel like plac- 
ing new business until they had received the stock al- 
ready contracted for. Now that the new month has 
opened with a promise of more favorable climatic con- 
ditions and the supply of cars has increased by the re- 
lease of coal cars and the partial clearing up of con- 
gested tracks this purchased stock is being shipped 
out and the yardmen are more disposed to come again 
into the buying market. In the cities construction 
work has not been hampered to the same extent that it 
has been in the country, but at the same time many 
buildings planned and for which permits have been 
issued have not been begun and will not be until the 
weather is settleg. 


x # 


If reports are to be credited the supply of the more 
important hardwoods will be entirely inadequate to 
take care of the demand this year. The input of logs 
at the mills is said to be below normal and stocks are 
scattered and broken. In the meantime the demand for 
all hardwoods has been very active and has forced 
dealers to go over the field pretty thoroughly to take 
care vf their customers. In different sections condi- 
tions differ, of course, as regards the supply and con- 
sumption of the various woods, but as a general propo- 
sition poplar, oak, ash, basswood, cottonwood and rock 
elm are in excellent position and all are commanding 
good prices as compared with those in effect a few 
months ago. All low grade hardwoods are in extra 
good demand, as the box trade is buying very freely 


this year and promises to remain active all season. The 
automobile industry, whose growth has been simply 
marvelous during the last two or three years, is a very 
important item in the demand for the higher grades of 
hardwoods. Every month adds to the combined output 
of the automobile factories and, consequently, to the 
consumption of hardwoods in this particular branch of 
the woodworking industry. 

* * + 


Opinions differ widely in regard to the present status 
of the yellow pine market. The more pessimistically 
inclined believe that with cars moving freely from 
southern territory so much pine will be shipped and 
put upon the market that prices will be considerably 
depressed. The reports from the principal yellow pine 
manufacturing centers show that a large percentage 
of their stock which is in shipping condition has been 
already sold and while it looks as though there is a 
good deal of an accumulation at the mills the stock 
sheets testify to the fact that the amount of unsold 
lumber is if anything below normal for this season of 
the year. Another factor in the southern pine situa- 
tion is the practical elimination of competition from 
western woods. While the embargoes on the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern roads are not now in 
effect the supply of cars furnished the shippers by 
these two carriers is very small and it is the opinion 
of western mill men that this condition will be very 
little bettered this year. For this reason, leaving 
entirely out of the question the proposed advances on 
eastbound lumber, which may or may not be made 
effective, it is apparent that western woods will not 
compete prominently with southern product this year. 

* * * 

The white pine market has not been as active the 
last two or three weeks as it was earlier in the year, 
which was due to the same conditions restraining 
trade in other woods, but this week has shown an 
increase in its strength. The white pine situation is 
peculiar in that there is so little of it now that it 
has an assured market under almost any conditions. 
There is practically no stock at the northern mills 
that has not been sold. In fact the cut has been con- 
tracted for from four to five months ahead. It is not 
surprising therefore that prices are easily maintained. 


Shingles are still so scarce that they are proving an 
obstacle to the building trade of the country—at least 
their absence is. Very few cars of red cedars are 
finding their way east from the Washington mills 
and the supply of white cedar, cypress and other 
shingles which the present shortage has forced more 
prominently into the market is far short of the de- 
mand. Prices are so high that under ordinary condi- 
tions they would be considered prohibitive, but at 
present buyers are only too anxious to pay anything 
in reason if they can be assured of getting their re- 
quirements filled with anything like promptness. 


* % * 


A gratifying feature of this week’s market is the 
sale of a number of good bills of lumber to railroads. 
For several weeks the roads have been reported to be 
practically out of the market and this had the effect 
of weakening prices somewhat on railroad material, 
which cuts quite a figure in the output of many of 
the mills. It is now apparent, however, that the ac- 
tion of the roads in, metaphorically speaking, pulling 
in their horns is to have no permanent effect on the 
lumber market. In fact, while a policy of conserva- 
tism might result in cutting down the outlay of the 
roads for new work they absolutely must buy very 
largely to supply the needs of their maintenance of 
way departments. 


* * * 


The car supply is improving in the north and south, 
and the good work may be expected to go on until 
the crops begin to be a factor in the freight situa- 
tion. In the west there is practically no improvement 
and lumber shippers are freely charging that the 
roads are discriminating against them and their prod- 
uct, giving the preference to shippers of other com- 


mo‘lities. 
* * . 


This spring has shown an exceptionally strong de- 
mand for cypress, and it has been impossible to ship 
out enough to supply the wants of customers, in spite 
of the fact that the wood is high as compared with the 
prices quoted a comparatively short time ago. Cy- 
press is gaining steadily in favor and its use is in- 
creasing in the same ratio. 





YELLOW 


For eleven consecutive months previous to March, 
1907, the shipments of yellow pine ranged from 6,000,- 
000 to 92,000,000 feet below the output. In March, 
1906, the shipments exceeded the cut by a little more 
than 15,000,000 feet; for March this year, the first 
time in twelve months, the stocks show a decrease of 
10,664,445 feet. Ordinarily a showing of this sort 
would be the outgrowth of a heavy demand or an 
ample car supply. The tendency in lumber manufac- 
turing circles is and always has been to produce more 
than is required to fill orders. This is due to the fact 
that not all of the Jumber cut each month is called for 
by the trade, so that certain sizes and qualities accumu- 
late. 

The March statement, while very encouraging from 
the fact that the shipments were greater than the out- 
put, indicates a restriction in the operation of mills 
and a slight improvement in the car supply. Reports 
were secured from 320 mills in March, against reports 
from 304 in February and 327 in January. Each of 
the 327 mills reporting in January is credited with an 
average cut of 1,008,840 feet, while for March the aver- 
age production for each of the 320 mills was 982,857 
feet, with average shipments of 1,016,183 feet. The 


PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS FOR MARCH. 


average March movement was greater than for any other 
month since October, 1906, and with the exception of 
September and October, 1906, is the largest since May, 
1906. In November and December, 1906, the average 
shipment was about 750,000 feet for each month and 
during these two months stocks accumulated to the ex- 
tent of approximately 132,000,000 feet. 

Lumbermen in the south now report a somewhat freer 
movement, particularly in the producing states west of 
the Mississippi river. March reports show a decrease 
in stocks in Missouri and Indian Territory, Arkansas 
and Texas, of approximately 13,000,000 feet, with slighit 
gains in Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia and Florida, 
the total increase in these three districts being a little 
more than 3,000,000 feet, having a net gain of 10,664,- 
445 feet, as stated. 

A comparison of the quantities of timber received in 
the various states in March, 1907, with March, 1906, 
shows increases in the New England states, decreases in 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and West Vir- 
ginia, a gain in Michigan, a loss in Ohio, no change 
in Indiana, an increase of nearly 12,000,000 feet in 
Illinois, that state being credited with receipts in excess 
of 45,000,000 feet, a slight increase in Iowa and slight 


losses in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Missouri reports 
a good business, with receipts of 33,400,000 feet, against 
29,900,000 feet in March, 1906. Kansas shows a loss 
and Nebraska no change. Gains are reported by Colo- 
rado and South Dakota, Indian Territory, Oklahoma 
and Texas and losses by Kentucky and Tennessee, while 
the trade with Mexico, export shipments and with 
Arizona and New Mexico show appreciable gains. 

The total shipments for the month were 325,178,587 
feet, against a total cut of 314,514,142 feet. For March, 
1906, the shipments for 233 mills reporting aggregated 
340,496,819 feet and the output was 325,097,095 feet. 

Probably a better index to the comparison between the 
production and shipment of yellow pine is afforded by 
the statement for the first three months of 1906 and 
1907: 





———1906.— - ———1907 .— 
Average Average Average Average 
shipments. cut. shipments. cut. 
pe 1,872,131 1,274,415 936,593 1,008,840 
February ...... 1,185,308 1,166,872 902,924 966,282 
BE 6.564590 1,461,359 1,395,266 1,016,183 982,857 


The statement of the Yellow Pine Clearing House in 
detail is given: 


REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR MARCH, 1907. 


Missouri and 



































Georgia Shipments in 

STATES Indian Territory. Arkansas. Teras. Louisiana. Mississippi. Alabama. and Florida. Total. March, 1906. 
NT ree 3 45 51 80 81 42 18 320 233 
CCM cas hah eacs seq ensigns ce caybiamune 7 828 —=s_ bwormaws 319,496 1,771,315 1,022,584 574,075 4,464,633 3,796,600 
SIT IE lg cave ances Ristrinusd Oi Wie eka Ro cee ee a a 119,560 22,284 209,161 728,291 882,677 748,729 2,710,702 4,800,859 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey..........22554 sevsece 1,608,109 107,734 1,191,913 1,129,827 1,524,278 1,296,349 6,858,210 7,753,624 
Went Virginia and Maryland... ic ices cet anes a 0—té“«‘C hw SS 208,113 153,673 552,728 987,655 1,935,790 2,151,139 
NT a Sin 544K soir tig WA SERIA Ae ok REE ONE 1,136,187 692,178 1,981,763 1,326,555 966,124 114,758 6,217,565 5,989,095 
I i acihia: ai6.6ye6, 0cenn. 08.6056 arb a Bie  é ieee cee eee 213,700 2,143,203 549,945 1,549,063 3,224,226 3,185,923 571,595 11,437,655 13,821,239 
I x: aq, Wvacs'6ne: 4. 6,4 S640 406ie Opec oe pte hen tole 491,910 4,213,364 3,343,912 4,571,637 2,701,632 1,948,164 111,668 17,381,887 17,468,196 
SF aaa bog ee ng ar ae : $5: ae 918,910 11,106,495 3,952,737 13,002,076 10,884,898 4,667,719 615,323 45,148,158 33,432,932 
Tg bine: 6.6.0 00.058 o:6)s 2 ak make Te ere 235,070 2,590,808 820,855 2.775.770 1,300,035 ere 7,754,143 6,789,551 
NS eee ee ee ee he Oe a 21,370 306,970 48,814 267,667 —_——— é8§=—=—okaeh whe 4 wneece<s 660,929 700,718 
I ee oe Bae SRR ahd OUR CREASE SAS 1,284,557 236,118 1,217,379 205,961 SG2et 8 == kin S Swiss 2,997,246 4,135,261 
I eta Ye och tans Ath i 50:8 Tans bo WSLS a axe quart AaeD 853,184 10,137,440 3,569,423 16,317,998 1,877,377 STE00i  wsescss 33,433,723 29,954,258 
ET PORE eet re a ee 106,850 5,637,962 3,951,943 9,523,507 ———— 8 “ase »ieenou 19,680,869 25,792,610 
NR al cape ig Sra 2s oa b. 4.5e aint @ a eae wala ee 812,060 5,013,471 1,409,449 4,956,999 1,119,335 Sk ee rer 13,423,520 13,445,750 
Colorado and South Dakota................. 21,370 1,894,874 1,819,603 1,220,155 ae.  Gaitaee .  "semdebes 4,509,829 2,979,407 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma............. 64,110 4,841,874 3,338,190 7,005,522 Pe” —0—C——(tC eee | (fe wee 15,769,241 14,632,497 
ad ES AS 9 RR a eee Me Be 710,420 22,600,564 DOM ate eee dhe aa at 40,612,981 38,951,580 
ny GE TEE 6.6 065 bb chee wees.  Crinenws eo ee ee 562,080 3,663,333 2,291,325 259,812 7,869,068 9,400,651 
rr i i PS... ck kshcedeneeie ee ekow 79,311 2,322,469 765,914 ee > Rae eA wee oak 3,180,063 1,567,867 
ERATE ART, Se REY SERN Ae eRe ee a oo 953,656 ES ee ee eee ae 1,071,691 1,020,457 
ES EE ee Ee tre cre A Mn Pr a ree fo 46,389 3,238,284 11,355,435 4,183,303 3,422,909 ~ 22,246,320 17,031,339 
NR ee Re Tee Pee ae Ee eA 192,694 849,313 46,380 63,840 1,493,078 2,645,305 4,612,309 
Local (into state manufactured) ............ ....00. ere 7.310,351 7,405,834 3,475,503 1,963,700 23,714,536 23,283,602 
AP Te ORCL E EYEE OO 4,127,664 7,308,799 6,985,814 2,890,959 2,473,876 3,047,267 29,454,523 56,985,278 
NE I 6 ils. olecatahiihn eae e:6.0. 6 sine ebiBiaie okies 293 3,708 3,539 5,617 2,955 1,699 911 18,722 20,189 
TN OR ET eee 6,358,278 61,914,719 57,287,756 103,450,007 52,847,522 28,113,387 15,206,918 325,178,587 340,496,819 
Rs ane ey ei eer e Re a 4,749,467 52,514,396 55,359,691 104,109,084 53,357,381 27,028,156 17,395,967 314,514,142 325,097,095 
OE OE OE ON bat i da se ewe ote! athens + .“etaeiaea. mp b-maaiearen 659,077 eS ate 2,189,049 3,357,985 4,413,062 
I oo 2 ala acm cso olalerecsnsisiinies cae coh 1,608,811 9,400,323 Sere oe ee ee eee 1,085,231 beeeees 14,022,430 19,812,785 


182 mills reported average cut for March of 182,820,035 feet. Actual cut, 169,687,536 feet. Cut below average, 13,132,499 feet. 
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THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT THINKS IT HAS DISCOVERED A REAL, LIVE “LUMBER TRUST.” 


For several months committees, boards, officers of the 
law and statesmen have been searching the United States 
to discover a lumber trust which is believed to exist but 
concerning which lumbermen themselves have been unable 
to furnish very much information. If we are to believe 
a committee of the Canadian parliament, the investi- 
gators have been searching on the wrong side of the line; 
for, had they but crossed over into our neighbors’ terri- 
tory, they would have discovered the very thing for which 
they have been searching so assiduously. The Nebraska 
investigation petered out, just as did the investigations 
in the southwest and other parts of the country; but 
when the Canadian parliament got its machinery into 
operation it appointed a committee which was able to 
dig up a lumber trust in short order and present a con- 
siderable array of beliefs and opinions, but no great 
number of facts. 

On April 19 Thomas Greenway, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presented to the lower house of the Canadian 
parliament at Ottawa the committee’s report. He 
stated that the committee had had thirty sittings and 
examined thirty-two witnesses, giving the investigators a 
batting average of one and one-fifteenth witnesses per 
sitting. The committee also examined a large number of 
books, letters, price lists, papers and documents. The 
committee does not say in its report how well informed 


it is on the cost of lumber manufacture, or the extent to 
which the price of lumber is affected by transportation 
troubles; neither does the committee venture to estimate 
the degree of profits to which a man is entitled on a 
crop which is not readily replaced. The report does 
not state whether the farmer who enjoys a profit on a 
crop which he can replace in one year enjoys a much less 
percentage of profit than the lumberman whose crop will 
require forty years to replace. 

One of the two organizations which the committee 
specifically names in its report as being in its belief 
part of a combination is the Mountain Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is described on another page 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week and which has 
had a successful and uninterrupted career from March 3, 
1902. The committee voices the opinion that the prices 
charged for lumber are excessive, but admits that it is 
in need of more evidence as to the cost of production. 

While the committee expresses the belief that the 
Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has kept 
up the price of lumber it makes no reference to the 
particular object for which the association was organized 
and the pursuit of which has been so highly beneficial 
to the general public. A few years ago each manufac- 
turer now a member of the association graded his lum- 
ber according to his own idea, and the Canadian farmer 





“HISTORICAL PRESENTATION OF THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE TRADE. 


who bought selects often got a large percentage of com- 
mon, or bought common and was able to extract there- 
from a considerable quantity of selects. Buying lumber 
was a good deal of a gamble, which is not a desirable 
state of affairs in the exchange of any commodity. If 
he bought matched lumber from one mill the purchaser 
was taking chances in buying the same article from any 
other mill, as there was no universal standard of gages. 
The association has been able to improve these condi- 
tions perceptibly. Uniform grades and sizes have not been 
attained throughout the territory of the association, but 
very nearly so. The result has been a distinct benefit to 
both consumer and manufacturer. It is hoped that before 
the Canadian parliament may put the association out of 
business it will consider these extenuating circumstances. 

Certain facts the association or its individual members 
will not attempt to deny. There will be no denial of the 
fact that a few years ago many of the manufacturers 
were producing lumber at a loss and that today many of 
these manufacturers are realizing a profit. This has been 
due partly to the legal and logical establishment of a 
selling bureau, but it also has been largely due to the 
improvement in methods of grading and other reforms 
which will put the business on a business basis and relieve 
the Canadian consumer of the necessity of buying a pig 
in a poke, 
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MOTIVE OF THE JAMESTOWN SETTLEMENT—FOREST DIS- 
TRIBUTION AND APPEARANCE—‘‘OLD FIELDS’’ AND 
THE ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT PINE FORESTS— 
BIRTH OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY— 

EARLY BUILDING OPERATIONS. 





Motive of the Jamestown Settlement. 

HE first permanent. settlement of English speak- 
o> ing people in America occurred at Jamestown, 
Va., in 1607. The quest of gold, the dream of an El 
Dorado, doubtless lured the adventurous colonist to these 
unfriendly shores, but we must seek the cause for the 
sustained assistance which the English government ren- 
dered the London Company in its perilous undertaking, 
and which alone made possible its success, among saner 
considerations. 

For almost a century previous to this time England 
had been the great shipbuilding nation of the world. 
Thousands of her subjects and a great portion of her 
capital were thus employed and the integrity of the 
nation herself depended upon the superiority of her naval 
and maritime fleets. Herself practically barren of tim- 
ber resources, she necessarily drew her raw supplies of 
lumber, tar, pitch and naval stores from her neighbors 
on the continent. Her merchants and builders and the 
national policy itself were thus subjected to all the 
uncertainties of a foreign trade frequently interrupted 
by war and by the unsettled fiscal policies of the na- 
tions with whom she dealt. 

The unlimited timber resources of the new colony 
offered a solution for this condition of affairs, and it 
was this hope of obtaining within her own domain those 
materials upon which her greatest industry depended 
that prompted the English government to provide the 
colony with whatever of financial assistance was re- 
quired, 

- That the industrial activity of the colony soon drifted 
from the exportation of lumber and naval stores to the 
cultivation of tobacco was a condition entirely unfore- 
seen by the promoters of the company, and the long 
continued attempts to stimulate the exportation of lum- 
ber and lumber products and the building of ships bear 
testimony to the original purpose of the colony. 


Forest Distribution and Appearance. 
RUCE’S ‘‘Economic History of Virginia’’ affords 
B an interesting view of Virginia’s forests at the 
period of the first settlement, and from this source 
much that follows has been gleaned. 

The first tree seen in America by these voyagers of 
1607 was the pine. The coast of Cape Henry—the first 
to rise above the seemingly unending waste of sea—was 
overgrown with the same variety of pine observed there 
today. Almost the entire face of Virginia and North 
Carolina was covered with primeval forests of hard and 
soft woods. The belt of pines to which those in this 
section belonged threw out its most northern outposts 
as far as Albany, N. Y., and extended south along the 
coast to the farthest limits of Florida and thence west 
to Texas. These pines were almost entirely of the species 





known as ‘‘longleaf.’’ Within the boundaries of the 
present state of North Carolina there were found upon 
the first discovery enormous forests of pines extending 
in some instances over a circuit of sixty miles, but within 
the territory comprehended by the present state of Vir- 
ginia the pines were very numerous only on the coast, 
along the shores of the bay, and at the mouths of the 
larger streams. The earliest settlers exclaimed in terms 
of admiration and astonishment at the size, hight and 
variety of the trees. It was frequently stated in cor- 
respondence and published accounts that the new coun- 
try contained the finest timber that the world afforded, 
and that it was adapted to the greatest multiplicity of 
purposes whether in the building of ships or the erec- 
tion of houses. 

The finest specimens of the pine were discovered by 
an exploration party of Captain John Smith in July, 
1608, on the southern shore of the modern Hampton 
Roads. Smith’s ‘‘ History of Virginia’’ thus describes 
the incident: 

Having discovered so many nations at a distance, they 
thought it highly proper and necessary to know their near 
neighbors, the Chesapeakes and Nansemonds, of whom they 
had as yet only heard. ‘Therefore, setting sail for the 
Southern Shore, they entered a narrow river then called 
Chesapeake but now Elizabeth, on which the town of Nor- 
folk now stands. It had a good channel but some shoals 
about the entrance. They sailed up about six or seven 
miles, and saw two or three little garden plots with houses, 


and the shores overgrown with the largest pines they had 
ever seen in the country. 


A comprehensive notion of the length and girth of 
these specimens is obtained from an account which 
states that ‘‘The ship Starr, sent to Virginia in 1612 to 
transport masts to England, and which was especially 
arranged for that purpose in the matter of its decks and 
scupper holes, was unable to store even forty of the 
four score trunks which it was designed to carry until 
they had been cut short with an ax.’’ 

That as a rule the pines were scattered in the vicinity 
of Jamestown at the period of the earliest settlement 
is disclosed by the fact that in a communication written 
in 1622 the statement was made that pitch and tar 
would never become staple commodities of the colony 
because the pines were so dispersed that it would be 
unprofitable to bring them together to extract tar etc. 
So, while in the extreme tidewater section of the state 
the most splendid specimens of pine abounded, yet the 
country around Jamestown, and in fact throughout all 
the remainder of the state, was covered principally with 
hardwoods. 

Great numbers of walnut trees were found in ab- 
original Virginia; still more numerous were the oaks, 
and mention is made of immense cypresses as well as 
of cedar, ash and almost every other hardwood. Vir- 
ginia’s forests of that date differed from today in that 
freedom from undergrowth was one of the most notable 
features. This absence of undergrowth was princi- 
pally attributable to the Indian custom of periodically 
burning the leaves with a view to capturing whole herds 
of deer and other game by surrounding them with a 
belt of fire through which escape was difficult. By many 
it is thought that the prairies of the west were de- 
nuded by similar conflagrations. So full of moisture 
was the atmosphere of Virginia, however, owing to its 


proximity to the ocean, and so well was its soil adapted 
to this species of vegetation, that the annual firings 
of the Indians made little noticeable impression upon 
the forests by way of retarding their growth. 

So open were these primeval forests that it was said, 
with obvious exaggeration, that a person was easily 
discoverable in them at a distance of one and a half 
miles. At no point was it impossible for horse and 
foot to pass, and,, however dense the growth of timber, 
so few were the thickets in the woods that the early 
colonists found no obstructions in arranging a perfect 
order of battle among the trees in repelling the assaults 
In the immediate vicinity of the In- 
dian village the forests had been so depleted that a 
horse could be ridden at full speed in the intervals be- 
tween the trunks without risk of touching them. In 
many places along the rivers the Indians had cleared 
away the heavy growth of woods for the cultivation of 
maize and vegetables. ‘The expanse of land, however, 
lying back among the rivers was untouched and unal- 
tered from the time of the prehistoric subsidence of the 
ocean and was virgin in every respect. 


of the savages. 


‘*Old Fields’’ and the Origin of the Present Pine 


Forests. 


HE method employed by the Indians for the re- 
moval of the forests, in spite of its primitive 
character, is still followed in modern Virginia 300 years 
later. It consisted of running a girdle around the 
trunks of the largest trees by cutting away the bark 
with a rude stone instrument, the object of this being 
to intercept the flow of the sap; and to make this still 
more effective they were in the habit of igniting fire 
around the exposed roots, further destroying the vital- 
ity of the trees. Subjected to this treatment, the trees 
lost all power of putting forth foliage and declined 
rapidly in vigor and died. In a few years they were 
blown down by the wind, having become too much de- 
eayed to remain erect. The trees were either 
broken down or severed by the blows of a stone hatchet. 
Almost from the beginning the entire attention of the 
colonists was devoted to tobacco culture. The effect 
of this industry was to compel the planter to own a 
broad extent of woodland upon which he might encroach 
from year to year as the land under cultivation lost its 
fertility. In this way the system of large plantations 
had its origin. In 1635 the white population of Vir- 
ginia was only about 5,000, yet it was asserted that, 
while this number did not exceed the imhabitants of 
a single parish of the city of London, nevertheless they 
had acquired ownership in plantations that spread over 
the same area of ground as England itself. The pro- 
portion of open fields in these plantations was barely 
one-fifth of the whole. In that day, when artificial fer- 
tilizers were unknown, soil sufficiently fertile to pro- 
duce the quality of tobacco desired could be obtained 
only by ruthlessly destroying the forésts and extending 
the clearings with the utmost rapidity. When the soil 
would no longer bring forth maize and wheat, which 
were cultivated after the third crop of tobacco, it was 
permitted to grow up again in underwood. As a result 
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of this custom a great extent of the land which had 
been cleared at one time was covered with much thicker 
woods than the land remaining in primeval forests. 

The term ‘‘old field’? dates back to the earliest days 
of the colony. In the old records of deeds in the county 
courts, as well as in the original patents, references are 
made to ‘‘old fields’? very frequently. These were 
lands which, after passing out of cultivation, had at 
first been given up as pastures to roving cattle, but 
which in a few years relapsed into thickets and finally 
into forests of a second growth. It was upon such 
lands and in this manner that the present forests of 
loblolly, or second growth, pine sprang up. 

It is an interesting fact in natural history that when 
a forest of hardwoods, or one of longleaf pine, is de- 
stroyed it will most frequently be supplanted by one 
of loblolly pine if there be trees anywhere in the vicin- 
ity to supply the seed. 

The Birth of the Lumber Industry. 

HE lumber industry of this section had its birth 
T in the export trade. Doyle’s ‘‘ English Colonies 
in America’’ states that ‘‘On the 22d of June, 1607, 
Newport sailed for England with a cargo of clapboard, 
the first fruits of the new colony. This clapboard was 
hewed or whipsawed from oak or cedar logs. On his 
second homeward voyage Newport took a cargo of tim- 
ber and of wood ashes, made of the ash tree which 
grew so plentifully around Jamestown, and he subse- 
quently carried pitch, tar, turpentine ete. These early 
attempts to create an export trade in lumber did not 


long continue, as it was found unprofitable. Later on 
an unremunerative attempt to export walnut plank was 
made. 

Pine, with the exception of the heart lumber, which 
was used to some small extent in building, was regarded 
as useless except for firewood and for the production of 
pitch, tar and turpentine, which for a long time formed 
important items in the exports of the colony. The only 
use to which the Indians seem to have put the pine was 
in illuminating their tents with its slivers, for which the 
pitch it contained particularly commended it. 

Early Building Operations. 

HE houses of the first settlers were built of logs, 
T as were also a majority of the houses built 
throughout the seventeenth century. Governor Butler, 
who visited Jamestown about 1625, declared that the 
houses were the worst in the world. 

The frame house was gradually introduced as the 
population increased. Skilled labor was _ excessively 
dear and plank costly and difficult to obtain. Toward 
the close of the century most of the large estates, how- 
ever, had each its ‘‘great house,’’ a frame dwelling 
about forty feet in length and twenty feet in width, 
with a brick chimney at each end. Innumerable ex- 
amples of these old houses have survived to the present 
day. They were usually constructed of oak plank made 
by hewing or whipsawing, the latter method being still 
in vogue among the Chinese and other oriental nations. 
This process consisted of elevating one end of the log 
by placing it on a frame, where it was sawed into planks 


by a cross-cutting saw, one sawyer standing above on 
the frame and the other below on the ground. A modi- 
fication of this method, frequently used, was called ‘‘ pit 
sawing,’’ the log being laid across a pit dug in the 
ground, one sawyer standing in the pit under the log 
and the other above on the log. The hewing or whip- 
sawing of plank for the planters’ homes was done by 
slaves or by itinerant carpenters, who also planed the 
boards for the interior of the house and fitted them into 
place. The roofing of the houses was made of heart pine 
or cypress shingles; the windows were in many cases 
mere sliding panels. In the homes of pretension, how- 
ever, small glass panes were in use. So slow and la- 
borious were these methods of sawing and planing that 
with the larger homes preparations were begun often a 
year or two years before construction began. 

One deterrent factor in the building of frame houses 
in those days was the great cost of nails, which were 
hand made and imported from the mother country. 
There are frequent instances on record of planters who, 
desiring to move with a view to settling elsewhere on 
more favorable soil, would burn their abandoned cabins 
to secure the nails with which the planks were held to- 
gether. So general did this habit become that in 1645 
it was provided by law, as a means of destroying the 
motive for setting the abandoned houses on fire, that 
each planter, when he gave up his dwelling, should be 
allowed at public expense as many nails as two impar- 
tial men should calculate to be in the frame of the de- 
serted residence. 

(To Be Continued.) 





~ ESTABLISHMENT OF TITLE TO RICH LANDS IN FOUR COUNTIES IN KENTUCKY. 


Court Decision in Favor of Bona Fide Settlers—Thousands of People and Millions of Dollars Involyed—Text of the Decision—An Extraordinary Cause. 


For four months the litigants in the celebrated old 
Virginia land grants claims—the biggest litigation that 
the south has ever known—have been fighting their 
claims to hundreds of thousands of eastern Kentucky 
coal and timber lands—valued at millions of dollars— 
from the county courts to the cireuit courts of Letcher, 
Pike, Knott and Floyd counties, Kentucky, wherein the 
property lies. From a defeat to the old Virginia claim- 
ants (a victory for the thousands of native citizen land 
owners) in the cireuit court session—a decision handed 
down by Judge T. G. Lewis, at Whitesburg, Ky., April 
15—the attorneys now openly assert that the case will 
be taken to the United States court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Kentucky, where they will ultimately win a glo- 
rious victory. 

Bitter Antagonism Engendered. 

Since the suit was begun, attacking the citizens’ in- 
terests—their rights handed down from their fore- 
fathers—excitement has grown until today the bitterest 
feeling exists. On divers occasions bloodshed has seemed 
to be imminent and at times assassination and murder 
were narrowly averted. Just what the outcome will be 
it is difficult to conjecture. Many people assert that an 
attempt to take possession of these lands would cause 
open hostilities and civil war. Thousands of mountain 
people have already made preparations in guns and 
munitions and stand ready to protect their property 
rights. 

Text of the Decision. 

The recent decision of Circuit Judge T. G. Lewis, at 
Whitesburg, which met with favorable comment through- 
out the country, is here presented: 

On Mareh 15, 1906, the Kentucky legislature enacted a 
new revenue law for this state. By article 3, section 1, it 
is provided that if the owner or claimant of land has failed 
to list his land or any part thereof for taxation as of the 
15th day of September, 1901 and 1903, and the ist day of 
September, 1904 and 1905, respectively, it shall be his duty 
to have same assessed and listed for taxation, and the fact 
that said land has been listed for taxation or the taxes 
paid thereon by another claimant shall not relieve him 
against the duty imposed by this section. If the owner or 
claimant has failed to list such land on any three of said 
dates or has failed to pay the taxes charged, or which 
should have been charged against him or those under whom 
he claims, for any three of the years for which assessments 
were or should have been made, he and those under whom 
he claims are declared to be delinquent, and such failure of 
either of them shall be cause for the forfeiture to the com- 
monwealth of his claim and title thereto; but if the owner 
or claimant shall, within the time and in the manner pro- 
vided in this article, cause said land to be assessed for taxa- 
tion, and, on or before March 1, 1907, pay the taxes 
charged, and which should have been charged against the 
land for.each and all of said five years, together with the 
interests and penalties provided by law, as in case of re- 
demption of land sold for the non-payment of taxes, then 
said cause of forfeiture shall be extinguished. Section 2 
provides that the ascertainment of the amount of taxes 
unpaid and the assessments required by section 1 shall be 
made by the county ‘wherein the land lies, upon the applica- 
tion of the owner or claimant by a verified petition filed in 
said court on or before January 1, 1907, in which petition 
the land sought to be charged with taxes shall be described 
so as to be identified; and the years for which it was not 
listed and the years the taxes were not paid shall be stated ; 
also shall be stated the grant under which he claims, if 


title is derived by grant, and the instrument through or 
the manner in which the title devolved upon him. 

The application shall be set for hearing upon a day to be 
fixed by the applicant, not less than ten nor more than 
twenty days after the filing of the petition, of which ten 
days’ written notice shall be given to the county attorney 
whose duty it is to attend and represent the state and 
county. The county court decides the application in a sum- 
mary manner, upon such evidence as may be offered, having 
regard to the value of adjacent property as of said dates, 
and ascertains the amount of unpaid taxes for any and all of 
said years. The judge must make a record of his findings 
on the order book of the county court and certify same to 
the auditor and county clerk. Either the petitioner or the 
commonwealth has the right of appeal to the circuit court 
within thirty days, in the manner that after appeals are 
taken. The circuit court hears and determines the applica- 
tion de novo and the findings of the circuit court are con- 
clusive and not subject to an appeal. The taxes must be 
paid within thirty days after the time for appealing has 
expired if none is taken or as soon as the final order of 
the circuit court is entered, if one is taken. If the owner 
or claimant fails to comply with sections 1 and 2 it is made 
the duty of the commonwealth’s attorney under section 3 to 
institute in the circuit court a proceeding in equity, in the 
name of the commonwealth as plaintiff, for the purpose of 
declaring the claim of defendants forfeited to the common- 
wealth, and selling same. 

There are other provisions of the statute which I do not 
consider necessary to mention, but as a result of the above 
act of the general assembly a large number of applications 
have been made to assess land of great value from a coal 
and timber standpoint in the four counties, Letcher, Pike, 
Floyd and Knott, principal being among them a corporation 
known and styled the Kastern Kentucky Coal Land Cor- 
poration ; and on December 27, 1906, through its local attor- 
ney, T. H. Harmon, it filed its petition in the county courts 
of each of the four counties, claiming to be “the owner” of 
vast coal and timber tracts the title to which is alleged to 
be derived under twenty-two grants issued by the common- 
wealth of Virginia to various persons between the 17th day 
of April, 1787, and the 16th of February, 1797. Each tract 
is separately described as “then lying in the county of 
Bourbon, state of Virginia” etc. 


One Hundred Thousand Interested. 

I represent the just claims of more than 100,000 citizens 
of this great commonwealth—men who have held their land 
under peaceable possession, paying the taxes etc. for all 
these many years—citizens who must have their homes pro- 
tected and the titles to their property placed beyond dispute. 
Many of these old Virginia patentees having been killed by 
the Indians or died from the intense exposure of those early 
days, without immediate representatives, or, being adven- 
turers for spoils, unable to see their new acquisitions de- 
velop into princely fortunes, as they had fancied, abandoned 
them as worthless and have now, for more than a hundred 
years, failed to acquire possession, list for taxation, or to 
assert any titles or claims whatever to the lands. These 
are the species of claims in toto which hang over nearly 
every foot of land in eastern Kentucky, and are a constant 
menace to our homes and to the improvement and develop- 
ment of the great natural resources of our section. It may 
seem strange to people in other sections why a state—a 
proud old commonwealth—as old as Kentucky is not fully 
and completely protected against these old Virginia claims 
under our statute of limitations. The greater portion of the 
land in the more favored or developed sections justified their 


enclosure and protection, but this is not true of less favored 
sections, especially in eastern Kentucky, where less than half 
the entire acreage is enclosed—without fences—having never 
been in possession by actual enclosure. ‘These lands the 
state has sold to her citizens and received from them in 
return the price fixed by herself, and she has for years de- 
manded and received from them tribute for the protection 
afforded them by the law in the enjoyment of this property. 
And good faith necessarily requires that she should stand 
between her vendees and the threatened danger and protect 
our homes against these ill-gotten, old and abandoned claims 
of strangers, who neither contribute to the support nor 
acknowledge their allegiance to the state. 

As I have detailed before, these old patents were issued 
by the state of Virginia over a century ago, and the people 
holding the patents were unknown till the present day—from 
the time when these but a brief time ago trackless forests 
have become now worth untold millions of dollars, when far- 
seeing financiers and men of capital have come among us— 
and now the old patent claimants must “bob up” and at- 
tempt to steal the holdings of the native citizens. 


Justice for the Settlers. 

Now, is it proper and right for these free born Kentuck- 
ians who have paid for their lands and held them fifty or 
more years by valid grants to be deprived of their property? 
What are the conditions? These people, the law grant 
claimants, have never in all these years paid one dollar to 
the commonwealth of Kentucky in the shape of taxes; be- 
sides, they have had 100 or more years to assert their 
titles. Their taxes have been paid by these hardworking, 
honest mountain people. Should the granters win? If they 
had seen proper to come forward and institute action for 
recovery of the land they could have done so years ago, 
It is a duty I owe to my liberty loving, honest, careworn 
mountain people, the most benighted but the best people on 
earth—the dear, dear Kentuckians—to dismiss forever the 
claims of the old Virginia land granters from the docket of 
the circuit court, now and forever, for all time to come. 
I trust to God that the people of this section will never 
again be forced to appear before a court of justice in de- 
fense of their homes. 

Titles Perfected by Time. 

I hold, absolutely so, that any citizen here today holding 
a patent or deed for fifteen years—having been in peaceable 
possession and paid the tax thereon for that time—has a 
perfectly clear title to his property. No court of justice 
could dare say his title was not perfect. You may find an 
occasional case, but as a rule the holders of these old Vir- 
ginia grants clearly abandoned their claims. Any title made 
under the county court patents subsequent to 1820, and 
occupied today, all taxes being paid, is a perfect title under 
the Kentucky statute. These Kentucky citizens—the land 
owners—have never suffered their holdings to lie dormant. 
They have fenced considerable of the property, have paid 
the taxes, and, I say, “equity should assist the vigilant, not 
the sleeping,” as a rule of law recognized in every common- 
wealth under the sun. Therefore upon due consideration 
this court is’ under the opinion that article 3 of an act of 
the general assembly, an act relating to revenue and taxa- 
tion, is a lawful exercise of the legislative power of the 
state of Kentucky and this court sustains the demurrer to 
the petition and application of the land grant claimants, 
and that said petition and application is insufficient in 
that it does not comply with the mandatory provisions of 
said article 3, and for other good and sufficient reasons ap- 
parent upon the face of the petition and application I dis- 
miss the case from the Letcher circuit court docket. 
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The Territory Involved. 

Following Judge Lewis’ decision it was adjudged 
that the commonwealth of Kentucky should recover from 
the petitions for the land granters—the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Coal Land Corporation—its costs in this and 
the county courts. Among the tracts of land involved 
are the following: The John Walker, Robert Johnson and 
Reubin Tywman, 7,577- acre tract; John Craig, assignee 
of Mary Walker, two tracts, first, 4,060 acres, second, 
5,940 acres; Daniel Duvall and Charles Marshall, 20,000 
acres; Richard Adams, 20,000 acres; John Craig, as- 
signee of Mary Walker, 20,000 acres; John May and 
David Ross, 40,418 acres; John Craig, assignee of Mary 
Walker, 30,000 acres; Benjamin Robinson, Richard 
Young and John Robinson, 44,000 acres; John Wiggles- 
worth and Richard Young, 36,400 acres; one tract, name 
not given, 10,000 acres; William Robinson, Mitchell 
Robinson, jr., Mary McGee, Betsy Robinson, James 
Robinson, W. M. McGee and Thomas McGee, 41,369 
acres; Preston Bwoiden and Richard Young, 18,400 
acres; John Girard, 23,250 acres; Michell O’Mealy, 
assignee of W. R. Wheatcraft, 65,900 acres in four 
tracts; John Henry and Alexander Smith, 152,000 acres; 
Benjamin Haskill, 30,000 acres; George Lewis, assignee 
of Peter Grant, 80,000 acres. 

The smaller tracts mentioned, though claimed by the 
granters, are causing less interest than the larger tracts. 
One of these smaller tracts was surveyed by Austin 
Nichols November 28, 1775, as lying in Russell county, 
Virginia, and said to contain 30,000 acres, and the pat- 
ent was issued to Benjamin Haskill February 18, 1797, 
but for only 30,000 acres, the amount included under 
the old Virginia grant claims. This tract lies between 
the Tug fork and the Levisa fork of the Big Sandy, 
as also do the 152,000 acres, which, it is thought, lap on 
the 30,000 acres. A number of the other tracts lap 
on each other, so that on a survey of their lands the 
acreage would fall short of their claims. Probably a 
great number of these tracts claimed can be identified 
and located, as some call for natural objects, such as 
creeks that are well known in this day by names given 
in the patents, such as Elkhorn, Shelby, Grapevine, 
Buckhorn, Boone’s fork ete. The third tract calls for 
the mouth of Shelby and the eleventh for the mouth of 
Elkhorn, notable points in this section. Other surveys 
bind on these and one survey and another until these 
claims reach extensively into Knott and Floyd counties— 
being three-fourths in Pike and Fletcher. 


Antiquity of the Claims. 

It is observed that the youngest of these patents is 
109 years old. At the time the surveys were supposed 
to have been made and patents issued this country 
was a primeval wilderness and uninhabited except by a 
few hunters and trappers who came here and squatted 
down for the purpose of hunting and taking the game 
so plentiful in that day. Buffalo and deer roamed at 
will in herds. Buffalo tracts can be seen to this day— 
mainly along Shelby creek. What is now called Shelby 
ereek was in early days known as Trace fork and it is 
so recited in deeds for land on that fork that are now 
of record in the county. Doubtless at the time of mak- 
ing the surveys for these lands the Indians were not all 
driven out, and on account of the wildness of the 
country and the danger that might attend the survey- 
ing of these lands no actual surveying was done, but 
a beginning corner only seems to have been located, and 
from that call lines were made and the course and dis- 
tances given, and not knowing the exact location or ex- 
tent of any prior survey or grant many surveys are thus 
made to lap on each other,.while others call for the 
lines of other surveys, and in this way they attempt to 
locate the later surveys. So one survey laps or ties on 
another until the whole mountain section is covered with 
this class of surveys. 

Early Surveys and Settlement. 

In the early settlement of Kentucky naturally the 
best farming lands were surveyed and settled on first. 
This was in the central portion of the state, and from 
these settlements, as the country began to fill up, the 
people drifted toward the eastern section: The game 
being plentiful in the mountain region brought many a 
hardy pioneer here to hunt and trap, and while doing so 
he made small settlements upon the land, cleared a few 
acres here and there, and in this way began to lay 
claim to the best part of the land—the bottom lands for 
farming purposes. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the earliest surveys made under the lands of Kentucky 
took in the bottom lands only of the Big Sandy and 
Kentucky rivers and their tributaries. The patentees 
under the Virginia grants never took any possession of 
the land granted them. The early pioneers, thus finding 
the country an unbroken wilderness, under the laws of 
Kentucky began to survey and patent those lands in 
their own names, without any ¢ctual notice of any vague 
claims under the Virginia patents. And from the time 
that Kentucky was admitted into the Union until this 
day the people have remained in actual possession of 
their claims, undisturbed by any claimant under these 
old Virginia grants. 

Attractions for the Land-Greedy. 

It has been understood for the last twenty years that 
this country was settled through grants made by the state 
of Virginia, but the people have felt so secure in their 
titles that they have given little credence to the claims. 
Only during the last five years has the question of titles 
under these Virginia grants been agitated. When capi- 
talists turned their eyes to the rich natural resources of 
this country and began to buy the coal and timber of 
the citizens, paying lavish prices, the people began to 
hear that someone was claiming the property under an 
old Virginia grant. Some of the Craig heirs at one time 
sought to establish their titles under John Craig, a 


patentee under the grants, but they were notified that 
this was not a healthy country for a claimant under 
Virginia titles, so they took the hint and departed, 
anxious to get away. About two years ago it seems a 
syndicate was formed to buy up all the claims of the 
people, claiming titles under these Virginia grants, and 
it is known as the Eastern Kentucky Coal Lands Cor- 
poration, organized under the laws of Virginia, and 
which is now making a desperate effort to list all these 
lands as its own. During all this time it has had agents 
and employees seeking out these claimants in various 
parts of the United States and Europe and purchasing 
their claims, but no deeds to-this corporation have as 
yet been put to record in either of the counties. 


Early Attempts to Secure Title. 


It is stated, however, in the petition of this company 
that title to each tract of land is derived through one 
Charles B. Hillhouse. In Pike county there is only one 
deed on record to the said Hillhouse, from Jane T. King- 
ley and others—heirs-at-law of William Hillhouse, de- 
ceased, of Connecticut—to a tract of land lying between 
the Levisa and Tug forks of the Big Sandy, and extend- 
ing to the forks of that river, at the town of Louisa, con- 
taining a total of 650,000 acres, excepting 300,000 acres 
granted to James Swann, of Massachusetts. This tract 
of land was conveyed to William Hillhouse by Alex- 
ander Wolcott December 7, 1805, who obtained a patent 
for it June 11, 1800, from the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia upon a survey made December 17, 1795. This 
patent was declared void by the court of appeals of 
Kentucky in the case of Salmons vs. Webb, 12 B. M. 
365, which went up from Lawrence county, in which case 
the validity under which this patent was drawn is ques- 
tioned. . 

State Fixing of Boundaries. 

The act of 1779, establishing the boundary line 
between Kentucky and Virginia, shows that there had 
been doubts among locators of land as to which of the 
main forks of the Big Sandy river constituted the true 
boundary and that lands in the disputed or doubted ter- 
ritory had been entered under the authority of each 
state. The boundary as fixed by commissioners from the 
two states left within one or within each lands which 
had been entered in the office of the other, and it was 


made a condition of the agreement fixing the boundary 
that these entries should be as valid as if made in the 
state in which the land lies, and until mutual acts should 
be passed by the two states ratifying said claims the 
agreement should not take effect. The act, after re- 
citing the agreement at large, adopts the boundary there- 
in fixed and enacts that entries made in the offices in 
Virginia previous to the Ist day of October, 1799, for 
lands between the forks of the Big Sandy, and which by 
the line adopted fall within the limits of that state, 
shall be as good and valid as if made in the proper 
office of this commonwealth. The patent to Wolcott was 
read in evidence by Salmons, the defendant in the action 
above referred to, which was an action of ejectment, 
to protect his possession, but was afterward excluded 
from the consideration of the jury by the circuit court, 
which ruling was upheld by the court of appeals. The 
court in passing on the act setting the boundary line and 
disputed claims said: ‘‘The most liberal construction 
of agreement and the statute cannot make them go fur- 
ther than recognize and confine the Virginia claims with- 
in the debatable territory in the conditions in which they 
actually. were on the 1st day of October, 1799, by mak- 
ing them as valid as if the acts on which they were 
founded had been done under the authority and in the 
proper office of the state. But even this construction, 
the propriety of which is not in question, neither recog- 
nizes nor confers any authority for the subsequent issu- 
ing of patents by that state for lands within the limits 
of Kentucky as then fixed.’’ The survey having been 
made December 7, 1795, but the patent issuing October 
1, 1799, the date of the agreement, had the power to 
complete the title by issuing the patent for the land in- 
stead of the state of Virginia. And for these reasons 
the patent to Wolcott was held to be void and passed no 
title. Notwithstanding that fact this tract of land was 
divided into blocks of 500 aeres and 2,000 acres re- 
spectively, and for the last thirty years portions of this 
territory have been sold by and to people living out- 
side the state. Many a time has an unsuspecting pur- 
chaser come to the Big Sandy valley to look after the 
land bought by him under his title, believing he had a 
princely fortune, to find his hopes blasted when he found 
the land oceupied by citizens who had owned and ocecu- 
pied it for years and years. 





PARTY RATES ABOLISHED. 


A letter from C. E. Lloyd, chairman of the commit- 
tee having in charge arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, to 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., May 23 and 24, shows 
that the railroads are not disposed to grant the cus- 
tomary one and one-third fare rate. A review of the 
case as outlined in the letter is given: 


About January 1 our committee made inquiries from the 
railroad people as to getting convention rates for the 
Atlantic City convention, and we were referred to L. P. 
Farmer, traffic manager, of New York, by all the different 
railroad people, and he said he would take it up. Applica- 
tion was made to him through the secretary of our associa- 
tion, Mr. Fish, for granting convention rates to this con- 
vention, and he advised Mr. Fish that he would grant the 
certificate plan of one and one-third fares for our convention, 
and we went ahead under that basis and made our an- 
nouncements and arrangements. 

Within the last few weeks we are face to face with a 
complication in that we are informed that Mr. Farmer has 
not control over the territory west of Buffalo and Pittsburg, 
although we had the understanding that the certificate rate 
would be all right. In addition to this the Central Passen- 
ger Association, with headquarters in Chicago, has notified 
us that that section of the country would not be granted 
special rates to the convention, giving us as an excuse the 
2-cent fare proposition, when as an actual fact the rates 
from the west to main eastern points have not been changed. 
In other words, rates from points like Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Memphis and other western cities to points like 
Philadelphia, New York or Atlantic City are practically 
the same as they have been for a number of years. They 
were always based very closely on the 2-cent rate. 

The railroad people of this country profess to say that 


they are doing everything that can be done to try to allay 
the criticism and trouble they had in the last few 
years, and then they turn around and put up a proposition 
of this kind. If there is any one thing the railroad people 
could do to bring down criticism on their heads it seems to 
be just the kind of action they are taking, and unless they 
alter their proposition we will be compelled to announce to 
the lumbermen of this country that the railroad people have 
gone back on their agreement and refuse us any kind of a 
rate to Atlantic City at all, as there is not even an excur 
sion rate of the ordinary kind in effect during the month of 
May, and they decline to put one into effect. 
state of affairs for the railroads of the country 
position of this kind. 


have 


This is a nice 
to take a 


In connection with this personal experience a_ brief 
dispatch from Washington under date of May 1 is 
illuminative: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—Following the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in declaring that where 
transportation lines afford reduced rates on party tickets, 
as,,for example, to theatrical, baseball, football and other 
amusement organizations, these reduced rates must also be 
open to the ‘general public, railway lines south of the 
Potomac and Ohio and east of the Mississippi rivers today 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission notice, effec 
tive June 1, of withdrawal of all such reduced party rates. 


The statement given is not as clear and comprehensive 
as could be desired. There may or may not be a legal 
distinction between a low rate on some special amuse- 
ment account and that given on the certificate plan. It 
is probable, however, that both cases come under the 
classification of a party rate and if so the order of the 
commission applies in both cases. 





JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


Under most auspicious circumstances the Jamestown 
tercentennial exposition in commemoration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the landing of English 
settlers at Jamestown was opened at Norfolk Friday, 
April 26. President Roosevelt arrived at Norfolk on 
board the presidential yacht Mayflower at 8 o’clock 
on the day set for the opening of the exposition and 
received a salute of twenty-one guns from the great 
fleet of United States and foreign war vessels which 
had gathered in Hampton Roads. After reviewing the 
fleet the presidential party disembarked at Discovery 
Landing and proceeded to the reviewing stand on Lee’s 
Yarade, where the opening ceremonies took place. 

Hon. Harry St. George Tucker, of the Jamestown 
Exposition Company, introduced President Roosevelt 
to the 65,000 guests and visitors assembled, reviewing 
in brief the great assistance the president had rendered 
to the exposition company and calling the president 
the best friend the Jamestown exposition or any other 
enterprise ever had. President Roosevelt in his open- 
ing address welcomed the representatives of foreign 
governments present, laying particular stress on the 
close relationship between the American people and 
their English ancestors who settled at Jamestown, 
which, he said, should be a tie between the two nations 


now as it was in colonial days. He referred to the 
united patriotism of the north and the south and to 
the fact that the boundary lines have been wiped out, 
so that Virginia may now receive the sincere homage 
of all sections of the country as the mother of states 
and the birthplace of Washington, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall and other great American citizens. He urged 
upon his hearers the necessity of retaining the national 
spirit upon which the nation is founded. rm 

At. the touch of a gold button the exposition was 
opened by the president and the machinery set in 
motion. The scene was a remarkable one, combining 
the splendid features of previous expositions with the 
added magnificence of the great naval display and 
the other beauties of one of the finest water fronts in 
the world. Much enthusiasm was displayed by the 
great crowds of visitors and guests and it was univer- 
sally predicted that the exposition would be a sue- 
cess from the beginning. While all of the buildings 
are not completed and the electrical display at the 
opening was not as extensive as it will be it will be 
but a short time until the last finishing touches will 
have been added and by the thirteenth of this month 
everything within the grounds will be in readiness 7:1 
visitors. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES SOME RIMES OF THE MAINE FOREST FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE HOOP-POLE MAN. 


The hoop-pole man is a queer old man 

And he earns his bread on a queer old plan. 
With his queer old sled and his queer old horse 
He follows the ax up the river course. 


He follows the ax where the pine is dead, 
Where the birch or ash has poked its head; 
For the sapling birch and the sapling ash 
To the hoop-pole man are bread and cash. 


He all day long the saplings chops 

And he hauls them home when the daylight stops. 
Then he sits indoors while the storm king raves, 
He sits indoors and he shaves and shaves. 


O’er the pleasant fire in the eve he stoops 

And he shaves the saplings into hoops; 

And the shavings down on the cabin floor 

Make the hearthstone blaze and the chimney roar. 





“He sits indoors while the storm king raves.” 


And what does he make in the winter night? 
Hoops that shall hold the great barrels tight; 
Hoops that shall store the sugar sweet; 

And hoops for the barrels of salted meat. 


Now, when you look at a barrel again 

Just give a thought to the hoop-man then, 
For the hoops he shaves between his knees 
Shall cross the lands and shall cross the seas. 


For the hoops he shaves in the evening long 

From the birch and the ash and the sapling strong 
Around the barrels shall throw their arms 

And hold the fruits of a thousand farms. 


Oh, the hoop-pole man is a queer old man 
And he earns his bread on a queer old plan; 
Yet the hoop-pole man has a work to do 
As all men have, I think, don’t you? 





THE BIRCH. 
The birch is tall and the birch is white 
And its bark is soft as silk, 
Its bark is soft as the clouds aloft 
And white as bossy’s milk. 
The logger comes and he looks at it 
And what does the logger see? 
He sees a floor and he sees a door 
And an armchair in the tree. 


The logger comes and the logger goes 
And along the redman comes. 

The redman feels how the birch bark peels, 
For he tries it with his thumbs; 











“The redman feels how the birch bark peels.” 


But the redman sees no floor or door 
Or chair for me or you, 

He smooths the bark in the evening dark 
And he thinks, ‘‘ What a fine canoe! ’’ 


THE GUM PICKER. 
The gum picker goes where the ice and the snows 
Are deep in the glade and the glen. © 
He pitches his camp ’mid the chill and the damp, 
Afar from the dwellings of men. 
Where his camp fire is glowing the north wind is 
blowing, 
In the land of the deer and the moose. 
Up a way that is lost, to the land of Jack Frost 
He follows the call of the spruce. 


It’s a wonderful land where the great spruces stand, 
This beautiful land of King Jack— 

Half day and half night and half green and half white, 
With never a trail or a track. 

There the spruce boughs are swinging, the spruce boughs 

are singing, 

And Jack and his men are in glee 

As they ride through the air throwing diamonds rare 
On the hill and the rill and the tree. 











“He follows the call of the spruce.” 


But no gum picker stops for a jewel that drops 
From the fingers of fairies at play, 
For the jewel he seeks through the days and the weeks 
Lies hid in the forest away. 
It is amber and yellow, all fine and all mellow, 
And it hides in the heart of the spruce. 
It’s for this through the snows that the gum picker 


goes, 
To bring it to light and to use. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Advertising’s Effects Abroad—Hints for the Homesteader—Methods in Irregular Measurements. 


Verifying a Fact Generally Known. 


CurcaGeo, ILtu., April 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We are enclosing you herewith a letter just received by us 
from Munster, Simms & Co., of Belfast, Ireland. We thought 
you would be interested in seeing this, as it is evidence of 
the fact that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a world wide 
circulation. RaprorD SASH & Door COMPANY. 


BELFAST, IRELAND, April 13.—Radford Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.: Referring to your advertisement in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, if you are prepared to sell good No. 
3 pine doors for export to this country we should be glad to 
have your prices c. i. f. Belfast for a sample carload as per 
specifications below, subject to 2% percent discount and 
3% percent del. credare commission for cash against docu- 
ments: 


150 doors 2- 4x6- 4,14%S M258. 

50 doors 2- 6x6- 6, 14% S M 2 §. 

50 doors 2- 4x6- 4, 14% F M 2 S§. 

250 doors 2- 6x6- 6, 14% FM 2 §8. 

100 doors 2- 8x6- 8, 1% F M 2 8. 

100 doors 2- 8x6- 8, 1% F M 2 8. 

25 doors 2-10x6-10, 1% F M 2 8. 

50 doors 2- 6x6- 6, 14% Marginal Lights. 
25 doors 2- 8x6- 8, 1% Marginal Lights. 
50 doors 3- Ox7- 0, 1% Bolection one side. 


Square one side. 


Please state also if you can furnish doors with raised 
panels, and what extra you charge for raised moldings on 
2-8x6-8, 2-10x6-10 and 3-0x7-0 doors. 

You can get through rates to Belfast by the Head Line 
steamers from Montreal in the summer and from St. John, 
N. B., in the winter to Belfast direct (agents, Messrs. 
McLean Kennedy Company, Montreal), or by the Lord Line 
steamers from Baltimore to Helfast, direct agents the At- 
lantic Transport Company, Baltimore. A considerable num- 
ber of American doors are imported into Ireland annually, 
chiefly sold by London and Liverpool houses, and your works 
are so situated that we think you ought to be able to com- 
pete for a good share of the trade. 

MUNSTER, Sts & Co. 





Lien on a Homesteaded House. 

ARLINGTON, CoLo., April 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will a lumber lien hold good on a house built on a 
homestead in Colorado, the land being homesteaded only 
a short time ago and the house being built by the one who 
homesteaded the land? CHRISTY LUMBER COMPANY. 

[It requires some assurance to attempt to give advice 
on a matter such as outlined by the correspondent. 

If a patent has been issued to the homesteader by the 
state or federal government the property upon which 
the building is being placed belongs to the homesteader. 
A government patent is not a guaranteed title, but the 
presumption is that title to the land vested in the gov- 


ernment before it was thrown open to entry. After the 
patent is issued the homesteader may convey or sell the 
land to anyone whom he elects, as the property is not 
entailed in any way. If patent has been issued no 
reason appears why a lien would not hold as firmly on 
property of this kind as on any other. 

Every state has some kind of a homestead exemption 
act, but this has nothing whatever to do with land 
which has been homesteaded, applying with equal force 
to all residence property. When property is sold in 
Illinois, for instance, it is necessary to waive all home- 
stead rights, although the land may never have been 
homesteaded. 

In this case, if patent has not been issued, in effect 
a contract exists between the individual and the gov- 
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MISSOURI ASKS A DIVERSION OF ATTENTION TO 
PRESSING MATTERS NEARER HOME. 


ernment which stipulates that upon the performance 
of certain acts a patent will be issued. If these acts 
are not performed anyone,who makes an advance on the 
property would have no recourse, and a lien being an 
advance of this sort would not hold. It may be the 
homestead exemption law of Colorado would affect this 
case, but if so it is not set forth in the lien law. A 
homesteader can mortgage, sell or convey property 
secured under the public land laws in any way he may 
elect after patent has been issued.—Epi1Tor. ] 





Board Feet in a Cord. 

PirrsspurG, Pa., April 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Please advise me how many feet, board measure, 
there are estimated to be in a cord. This is to settle a 
dispute that we have left to your decision and I will appre- 
ciate your answer. Of course, I understand that a cord is 
eight feet long, four feet wide and four feet high and is 
not considered in board measure, but is there not some 
authority fixing the number of feet, board measure, in a 
cord? FRANK M. GRAHAM. 

[A custom of estimating the solid cubical contents of 
a cord of wood at 60 to 70 percent of its volume prevails 
in Europe. A cord contains 128 cubic feet and if 70 percent 
is to be reckoned as solid cubical contents it would contain 
89.6 cubic feet of wood, or 76.8 cubic feet, depending -on 
whether the higher or lower percentage is employed, but 
in an effort to reduce a cord of wood to board measure 
it is not possible to figure that each cubic foot would 
produce its equivalent in inch lumber. It probably 
is well to deduct from the solid cubical contents 30 per- 
cent to allow for waste, which would leave 753 feet, 
board measure, on a 70 percent solid contents basis, or 
645 feet board measure, if the solid contents were esti- 
mated to be only 60 percent of the whole. 

In point of fact, there is no rule for converting cubic 
measurement into board measure. Lumbermen ordinarily 
assign to a cord of wood values ranging from 500 to 
1,000 feet. Everything depends upon the quality and 
the purpose for which the wood is to be used, the method 
of piling, and the amount of open space between the 
pieces. 

An average of the figures given, 753 and 645 feet 
respectively, would be 699 feet, and this would seem to 
be a fair working basis in view of the estimate of 500 
to 1,000 feet in value in board feet which lumbermen 
place upon a cord of wood.—EbirTor. | 
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Jim Seller and Fellow Merchants Exchange Exper- 


fences on Mail Order Competition. 
The Efficacy of Advertising—Competition Defined—Disadvantages of Trading Sight Unseen. 


Practical Views on Merchandising. 


‘“Were I two men instead of one I probably would be 
indicted for being a trust,’’ Jim Seller remarked at 
the next meeting of the Merchants of Washington. ‘‘A 
fellow came in the other day and wanted me to sell 
him a house bill. His bill largely was for piece stuff, 
boards, shingles, lath ete. I looked it over and found 
he had taken out all his finish and mill work of every 
description. Since my experience with our farmer 
friend I have learned a thing or two and I believe 
knowledge to be of no value unless it is applied. Ab- 
stract learning never appealed to me. 

‘*Some of you probably know him. He runs a store 
out here at the cross roads about five miles from town. 
We had quite an interesting set-to on this matter, but I 
brought him around to my way of thinking. With some 
difficulty I got him to confess that he had intended to 
buy his mill work from some catalog concern and he 
admitted he had secured quotations from several com- 
panies which do a mail order business. I 
asked him if he kept fancy groceries and 
he said he did. I asked him if he sold 
any, and he said, ‘Yes, of course.’ Then 
I inquired if he made anything on his 
flour, sugar and other staple articles, and | 
he said ‘Yes; but, as you know, there isn’t | 
very much in staples.’ I replied I knew | 
that to my cost, because people are begin- 
ning to think I can do business here and | 
sell only staple articles such as he had 
asked for. ‘Furthermore,’ I said, ‘your 
bill here comes to $500 and I am willing 
to sell it to you on a very narrow margin, 
provided you buy all the material for your | 
house from me, but I tell you frankly Iam _ | 
not going to sell you $500 worth of staples | 
at the same price as when I furnish other 
material on which there is a wider margin. 

If you are going to go somewhere else to 
save $15 or $25 on your mill work I want 
more for my lumber bill.’ 

‘*He characterized my demand as out- 
rageous and I came back at him by ask- 
ing whether or not he would be willing to 
furnish flour, sugar, salt ete. to his cus- 
tomers and never sell them anything else. 

I asked him if such a method wouldn’t 
bankrupt him. He thought it would come 
pretty near doing it, particularly as he 
sells most of his things for produce and I | 
suppose makes a profit a-coming and a-go- 
ing. However, that is neither here nor 
there. 

‘«His bill came to a little more than $500, | 
as I figured it up, as he is going to build a 
very neat home. I told him if he bought 
his mill work from other people I would 
add 10 percent to the price of the material 
I was to furnish, or I would give him a 
price on everything required to build his | | 
house. Then I ‘told him about my expe- 
rience with his friend and neighbor; how 
I had made between $20 and $25 on $250 
worth of material while some outside con- 
cern made more money on $100 or $150 
worth of stuff. 

‘¢*T wouldn’t have been able to beat down his argu- 
ment if I hadn’t posted myself as to what prices were 
being asked by the concerns from which he had secured 
quotations, and I never would have secured these quota- 
tions if we people here hadn’t waked up a few weeks 
ago. Now I know what prices outsiders are making 
and what we must do to meet this competition. If you 
are going to meet anybody’s prices you must know 
what those prices are before you can figure intelligently. 
I am getting prices right along from the people who 
have been selling my customers in Washington and 
vicinity and I find that they are not so exceedingly low 
after all when you take out the specialties, and I have 
a few specialties of my own which I can make low 
prices on. ; 

‘¢Competition, as you all know, is held to be the life 
of trade, but I think I would change this wise saw to 
some extent and-say that the desire for bargains is 
the life of trade. Some people start out with a door 
or window and then buy other material sufficient to 
build a house or barn. They buy the specialty because 
it is cheap and then buy the rest of the material so as 
not to lose the money they have invested in this special 
article. 








A Report and Recommendation. 


‘‘T trust you will excuse this long preamble, but we 
all have agreed to report our experiences in meeting 
outside competition and this is about the only case I 
have had. I would like to hear from Mr. Lee, who has 
charge of our advertising.’’ é 

‘‘The only report I have to make,’’ said Mr. Lee in 
response, ‘‘is to present a bill for the full page adver- 





tisement in the Clarion. Your committee, therefore, is 
pleased to report. I would say further that the catalogs 
will be ready for distribution in a few weeks. We 
have had a great deal of difficulty in securing cuts and 
the size of this catalog has taxed our facilities to the 
utmost. I want to say this on behalf of the Clarion 
Publishing Company, that we are keeping account of 
the cost of getting out this work and are going to submit 
a bill for the actual cost plus 10 percent for our profit. 
No price was agreed upon at the outstart and I want 
to make this perfectly clear so that the size of the bill 
won’t induce these competitors of the foreign mail 
order houses to place their orders with outsiders. 

‘One matter on which I would like to be informed 
is with respect to the continuation of the full-page ad- 
vertisement which has been running in the Clarion for 
four weeks. I have adopted the suggestion made here a 
short time ago and the Clarion has not used any patent 
inside since the idea first was broached. I find it just 


COMPETITION. | 


Have You Ever Studied [t? 

Only Two Varieties. 

That Between Home Dealers, and 

That Between Home Dealers and 
Strangers. 


Visit the stores in Washington, compare qualities and 
prices and let what you buy reflect your judgment. 
is the sort of competition your home dealers supply. 
legitimate. 

Buy from mail order houses; accept as golden truth 
the statements of interested parties as to qualities and 
prices ; make your judgment subservient to that of men who 
have no concern in your welfare. 
Is it fair? 

We meet both kinds. 
whether we encounter the fair or unfair variety. 

Before buying anything by mail consult local dealers. 
They may have something of interest to tell you; at any 
| rate they will esteem it a favor if buyers will give them op- 
portunity to compete with outside concerns for their pat- 
| | ronage. 

For definite information in regard to any kind of goods 
take the matter up with any merchant in Washington. 


about as cheap to make this paper my own and I believe 
you all will agree with me that it is a better paper. It 
has more local and general news than ever before and, 
thanks to. your patronage, has more advertising. 

‘*T have brought along a copy of this advertisement 
which has been running, for criticism or suggestions.’’ 

The advertisement was referred to a committee of 
three with instructions to give the matter consideration. 


Advertising, the Kind That Pays. 


‘*T can testify to the efficacy of this advertising,’’ 
said Mr. Byrne. ‘‘Colonel Dunlap’s wife came in the 
other day and said she was very much interested in our 
work and our challenge, and wanted to know if we 
intended to carry out our promise to meet competition 
of all sorts. I told her yes. She took an advertisement 
of a mattress out of her pocketbook and asked me if I 
could sell her one of equal quality at the same price. 
This was my first experience—I have had many since— 
and I was somewhat at a loss to know how to proceed. 

‘‘The price quoted in the catalog was a very low 
one for the quality described. I asked her if she had 
ever seen one of the mattresses she intended to buy and 
she said no. Then I took her through our stock and 
showed her what we had, allowing our one-price figures 
and the quality to speak for themselves. This only 
tended to confuse her, so as a last resort I gave her 
some of the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ literature and 
told her to select something the description of which 
tallied with what had aroused her enthusiasm. I believe 
she was more interested in finding out whether we could 
meet competition of this sort than in securing a mat- 
tress at a low cost. 


That is the other sort. 


It is up to our friends to decide 


The Thinking Public Convinced. 

‘*T believe what we have done and what has been 
published about it have convinced the thinking part of 
the population of Washington. She took the advertise- 
ments of the jobbers and manufacturers from whom 
I buy and went over them very carefully and selected 
a mattress the description of which was almost identical 
with that which had attracted her attention in public 
print. When her selection was made I found to my joy 
that I had some of them in stock and my regular price 
(I am using the one-price plan) was 50 cents below that 
advertised. I think 50 cents would just about pay the 
freight or express charges. She didn’t order this par- 
ticular mattress but she ordered a better one costing a 
little more money. 

‘*In some cases I have found it necessary to order 
the goods myself, making nothing whatever on the trans- 
action, as our company is not yet in a position to do 
business. When I am unable to convince anyone, rather 

than let him order himself I have taken 

the order and sent it in, allowing the cus- 

| tomer to take the goods from the depot 

just as he would had he bought- direct; 
also I have charged for delivering such 
stuff and a fee for sending the money, so 
the cost would be exactly the same to 
These 


the buyer. methods may appear 
futile, but after I talked several of 
these cases over with Mr. Seller, at 
his suggestion I wrote these com- 


panies asking for all the literature they 
publish and a list of goods they manufac- 
ture. I have made a careful study of their 
claims and this has been supplemented by 
an examination of a number of articles they 
sell in order to determine for myself 
whether or not their claims are genuine. 
In some cases they have been, in others 
they have not, but, falling back upon the 
assertion some of us have made in the past, 


That I can sell as good quality for the same 
It * price. In some cases I can sell a great 
1S deal better goods for less money. I have 


taken pains to impart this information to 
my customers, frankly admitting the merits 
when there are any and pointing out the 
defects when they exist. In other words, 
I have been playing fair, as we all agreed 
to do, and I think I have made a whole 
lot of friends by it.’’ 
‘*T find,’’ said B. F. Stevens, the grocer, 
‘‘that people have been in the habit of buy- 
ing canned goods, sugar, flour and other 
staples in bulk and at the same time have 
given orders for fancy groceries and novel- 
ties to the mail order houses. A good bit 
of this stuff is offered on a very low mar- 
gin and quality in canned goods is some- 
thing difficult to determine or compare. I 
took the matter up with the wholesale con- 
| cerns which supply me and asked them .to 
investigate and their reports are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Later I concluded to 
adopt the expedient of putting in canned 
goods of various grades and prices. Now 
when they come to me—I have a lot of mail 
order patrons in my line—I ask for the opportunity 
to compete, and when they tell me that I can’t I 
prove to them not only that I can but that I will. 
I quote them all sorts of prices on canned goods, flour, 
coffee, tea and other staples, and have laid in a con- 
siderable stock of low priced goods. Some appear to 
be satisfied with what they receive; some of them 
object, but it is understood absolutely before I 


| 


send out any of this stuff that no guaranty 
attaches to it. Now, as many of you doubt- 
less have noticed, I have special sale days, and 


they have been very well patronized. On these days 
goods are sold for cash only to the general trade, al- 
though I have found it necessary to make some excep- 
tions, as you can’t turn down the order of a reliable 
customer who pays promptly every month. As a result 
I am doing a larger business now than I did. 


On the Necessity of Keeping Informed. 


**None of us should overlook the necessity for being 
thoroughly posted on the prices and qualities our cus- 
tomers can secure from our outside competitors,’’ Mr. 
Seller said emphatically. ‘‘ Not only does this informa- 
tion enable us to refute some of the absurd claims 
whieh are made by those who want to beat us down, 
but I believe it is costing some of these mail order 
houses money to answer inquiries. I have been firing 
in all sorts of requests for estimates and bids on sash 
and doors and other stock in my line earried by the 
mail order concerns and I know what it costs to make 
estimates. Some of the bills I sent in it would require 
a day’s time to figure up. I know it because I figured 
them up before I sent them in.’’ 
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At the twenty-first annual meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, held at F.ouston, Tex., 
April 9, 10 and 11, one of the most interesting papers 
—interesting because it was presented by a conceded 
authority and because it dwelt upon a topic of vital, 
timely interest—was that read by Thornwell Fay, gen- 
eral manager of the Southern Pacific Company. In its 
report of the annual meeting of the association, pub- 
lished in the issue of April 20, the LUMBERMAN was 
compelled, because of the exigencies of space, to omit 
Mr. Fay’s address. It has lost nothing of interest or 
timely suggestiveness, however, by the delay, and, with 
the exception of a short introduction offered by him 
which is not essential to the substance of the paper, is 
presented herewith as delivered: 

The railroad manager today who properly appreciates 
the responsibilities of his position should feel that to 
all intents and purposes he is a public servant, and it 
should be not only his duty but his pleasure to give the 
public the best transportation services at his command. 
His first obligation in attempting to solve the vexed 
problem of transportation is, of course, to look after the 
interests of his stockholders; the men who have had the 
courage to invest their money in railroads and build up 
thereby the waste places of the earth—pioneers, as it 
were, of the same determination and character as those 
who pushed the conquest of civilization across the Mis- 
sissippi and into the far west. And in looking after the 
interests of the stockholders the progressive railroad 
manager of today recognizes, or he should recognize, that 
their interests are best served by extending to the public 
the most satisfactory transportation facilities possible 
for the traffic offering. : 

Personally and officially I have always recognized the 
coincident interests of the railroad and the citizen. Like 
Longfellow’s splendid imagery of the bow and the cord, 
each “Useless is without the other.” 

Close Relations With Shippers. 

The railroad manager of today ought to be personally 
acquainted and on terms of friendship with nearly every 
patron of his line from one end to the other, and he 
ought to be in a position to see them frequently and to 
discuss matters of mutual interest freely and frankly. 
Where this condition does not exist, in my opinion it is 
not due to the indisposition of the railroad official but 
rather to the fact that railroading today is an acute and 
strenuous thing which requires long hours of labor and 
persistent and faithful application to the duty of the 
moment. 

For myself there is never a time when I am too busy 
to talk to a business man on business subjects where 
they appertain to the duties and obligations which rest 
on both sides. If my door be shut it may be easily 
opened, and I ask no greater privilege than to come per- 
sonally in touch with the representative men who fur- 
nish the commodities which we transport, as well as 
those men who by their splendid citizenship have con- 
structed the empire through which the lines I have the 
honor to represent operate. A) 

If it were possible to bring about such a condition I 
believe that much of the misunderstanding and miscon- 
ception of railroad affairs would be obliterated. If the 
days were more than twenty-four hours long, and there 
were more days in the week and in the month, it might 
then be practicable for the railroad manager to occupy 
the position I have suggested in relation to the public, 
but with the multitudinous demands upon his time, it 
matters little how willing and anxious he may be for 
such an ideal relationship with his patrons, it is almost 
a physical impossibility to attain this condition, for while 
the spirit is willing the flesh is unable to accomplish all 
that it should. 





Inadequate Car Supply. 

The last few years have been years of unparalleled 
prosperity throughout the country. No section has en- 
joyed this prosperity to any greater extent than the 
southwest, and probably no class of citizens have bene- 
fited from this condition to a greater extent than those 
engaged in the most honorable and profitable calling of 
the manufacture of lumber. The railroads haye , been 
crowded with business, cars have been scarce, and the 
diversion of the lumber traffic from nearly all,the western 
territory and a large part of Mexico from the Pacific 
coast to Louisiana and Texas has without warning 
brought about movement of westbound tonnage to such 
an extent that all of the lines have for weeks been more 
or less congested on this account. The railroad officials 
are seriously grappling with the problem and are and 
have been using every effort to afford relief. This unex- 
pected increase has placed the roads very much in the 
position that one of our lumber friends would be placed 
if, owning a mill with a capacity of, say, 200,000 feet a 
day, he should suddenly be called upon, and without 
warning, to manufacture 250,000 or 300,000 feet a day. 

Naturally the unprecedented movement of traffic has 
caused a coincident scarcity of equipment. ‘This, however, 
is a natural result in any section such as ours, which 
might be termed an exporting region, as a_ territory which 
ships out more material or supplies than is brought in is 
bound at times to suffer from a car stringency, and natu- 
rally the more material exported from a locality the greater 
will be the scarcity of cars, because the traffic is one way 
or one-sided. 

In order to overcome the discrepancy thus indicated the 
railroads are compelled to haul cars empty for long dis- 
tances in order to supply the demand for this equipment. 
Where the cars are on their own rails there is generally 
not much difficulty in maintaining the necessary equilibrium ; 
but where the cars become scattered throughout the entire 
United States you can readily understand how impossible 
it is or beyond the power of the roads owning the cars 
to control their return movement and get them back into 
their own service. 


The Blame and the Sufferers. 


The disposition on the part of the general public and of 
course by this is meant the shipping and receiving portion 
of the public—to place the entire blame upon the trans- 
portation companies is somewhat unjust. I am sorry to 
say that there is a disposition to cast odium upon corporate 
interests and to accuse them of nearly all the sins on the 
calendar because they have not on tap at any and all times 
sufficient cars to accommodate the demands of the shippers. 

Now, I realize the awkward position the lumber —_ 
are placed in, with the constant cry for their commodity 
from all sections of the country, the urgent necessity for its 
shipment, and the fact that where equipment is not always 
available there is great inconvenience to the shipper; but 
as the railroads and the industries along their lines have 
practically coincident interests there should be a _ dispo- 
sition on both sides to give and take, as it were, in order to 
— one another reach satisfactory conclusions at the 
earliest possible moment, and this in times of acute conges- 
tion, like the period existing at present, would be of much 
service to everybody; and it should be understood that 
where we fail to furnish cars on demand this fact is due to 
physical conditions absolutely; and where there is any ap- 


parent discrimination as to one mill or one industry against 
another you may take it for granted that this apparent 
discrimination is an. accidental condition and not one of 
premeditation, for on these lines there shall be no dis- 
crimination in favor of location or individual. This we 
want you to understand and to believe, as we realize that 
the small mill, as well as the large mill, or the small com- 
munity as against the large community, have equal rights 
and these rights we shall always respect. 


Where Shippers Are at Fault. 


A prolific cause or source of car scarcity must be credited 
frequently to the shipper or the consignee, and the growing 
practice on the part of these two classes in using cars as 
warehouses instead of for transportation purposes only has 
created much reason for complaint and is really defeating 
the purpose of the general public in its demand for facili- 
ties. I do not mean by this that we ought or propose to 
deny the general public every possible resource and facility 
for the successful conduct of its business. Conditions at 
times are such as neither they nor we can control; hence 
the policy of give and take again springs to the fore. But 
where cars are held day after day and frequently week 
after week without being unloaded because the consignee 
has no place in which to locate his commodity, and at 
other times where cars are unduly held for loading, you 
can readily understand that it puts the railroads, figura- 
tively, “up against it;’’ and when you consider the obliga- 
tions of a system extending from New Orleans to El Paso, 
to Dallas, Dennison, Fort Worth, Waco and Austin—in 
fact, ramifying the entire coast country—you can under- 
stand that the life of one railroad official at least is not 
altogether a bed of roses. 

Citing only one recent example: I had occasion not 
long since to check up cars being delayed by a shipper at a 
large terminal and found that twenty-five cars had been 
delayed more than eight days each. This represents a 
delay of 200 car days, or 200 cars for one day, 100 cars 
for two days, fifty cars for four days ete.; that is to say, 
this particular shipper by the delay to these cars was 
depriving the general shipping public of the use of the 
number of cars stated above. This is only one instance, 
and it could be multiplied by the thousands at different 
large terminals throughout the United States, and this, as 





THORNWELL FAY, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


I have already suggested, rather forcibly explains why cars 
at certain periods are scarce. 

I must state, however, in this connection, my belief, as a 
rule, that our lumber friends are more prompt in the 
handling of equipment than almost any other class of 
shippers. 

It is possible to calculate with some degree of exactness 
what service can reasonably be expected from cars in 
the way of miles per day, and the contrast between the 
miles per day obtained from cars strictly in railroad serv- 
ice (the loading and unloading of which can be controlled 
absolutely by the railway officials) and those in the service 
of the public is quite marked. On our lines, for instance, 
we get practically five times as much mileage out of cars 
loaded with company material as we get from those en- 
gaged in ordinary commercial business. 


Handling Possibilities and Co-operation. 


It is a fact that these lines own sufficient cars to handle 
the traffic originating on them. The total number of 
available freight cars owned by these lines is 17,307; and, 
even taking their average loading of, say, twenty-one tons 
(and not average capacity, which is about thirty tons), at 
the average movement per day, you get the ton mile 
eapacity of all cars owned as 9,966,582 daily, and for one 
month 303,000,000, in round figures. The average ton 
miles handled by these lines per month for the last twelve 
months was, in round figures, 230,000,000, or 73,000,000 ton 
miles less than the average 10-mile production of the equip- 
ment owned. In other words, the equipment owned has a 
production 24 percent greater than the traffic moved per 
month for the past twelve months. 

What is needed more than anything else is, as I have 
suggested, the codperation of the shipping public generally, 
working in concert with the railroads, in lessening delays 
in loading and unloading cars. A shipper may say that if 
he retains your cars he will pay you demurrage for them; 
but demurrage is not what the railroads want; indeed, it 
would be eminently satisfactory to all the railroads if they 
never earned a dollar’s worth of demurrage, and if it were 
a fact that no demurrage was earned on cars on account 


of delays there would be ample cars at all times to supply 
the demand. 

Comparing the year 1900 with the year 1906, covering 
a period of five years, the traffic on the lines under my 
jurisdiction increased 16.35 percent; the freight car equip- 
ment during the same period increased 23.47 percent in 
number of cars and 56 percent in capacity, and the motive 
power increased 19.48 percent in number of engines and 37 
percent in tractive power. ‘This proves conclusively that 
we have increased our equipment or facilities by a much 
larger percentage than that represented by the increase of 
freight or passenger traflic, and, therefore, any contention 
which has or may be made pointing to any dereliction in 
this respect on our part fails to be maintained in the light 
of actual facts. 

Railroad Rights and Restrictions. 

One of the reasons sometimes given for governmental ex- 
ercise or control over nearly all railroad functions is because 
the roads have been given the right of eminent domain. 
This is a very high sounding phrase, but, as far as railroad 
companies are concerned, when analyzed, it has little mean- 
ing. To state it plainly, the right of eminent domain, as 
far as a railroad company is concerned, consists in being 
able, under the law, to acquire property rights by paying 
for such property several times its real value; that is to 
say, if a railroad company has a charter to build a line 
between two given points and acquires all the right of way 
except possibly one piece, wheh it comes up with its tracks 
on each side to this piece of property, if it be worth $5 an 
acre and the road offers only $10 and the owner demands 
$50, the railroad company has the right to expropriate and 
pay for the land, the value to be fixed by a jury composed 
of friends and neighbors of the man in question, who prob- 
ably award $20 or $25 an acre. If the land is worth $5 an 
acre the construction and operation of a road through it 
will immediately enhance the value of the rest of the land 
possibly 100 percent. This is the meaning of “eminent do- 
main” as applied to railroads. 

As business men, you can all appreciate the unsatisfactory 
condition in which the roads find themselves today when I 
state, with regard to rates, that they have practically noth- 
ing to say. Their rates are fixed by statute or by railroad 
commissions, and conditions are fast approaching where the 
roads will have very little to say about their expenses and 
very little control over their property. A cursory examina- 
tion of the statistics compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will prove to your satisfaction that for over 
twenty years railroad rates have steadily gone down, while 
expenses of operation, transportation and maintenance have 
steadily ascended. Every article used by railroads has ad- 
vanced anywhere from 30 to 50 percent in the last five 
years. While some roads in Texas have enjoyed for a brief 
period cheap fuel that period has now passed and apparently 
for good. During the past five years also the wages of rail- 
way employees have been increased anywhere from 20 to 
35 percent, and from all indications the end is not yet. 
Thus we decrease revenues and increase expenses. Notwith- 
standing increasing traffic, the railroads are placed at a 
serious disadvantage, with expenses increasing at a greater 
ratio. Imagine, if you can, a state of affairs in the lumber 
industry where the prices of lumber would be fixed by law 
and your expenses placed largely beyond your control, and 
then you will have a fair conception of what the railroad 
managers today have to contend against. 

have no desire to treat the car situation with any 
levity; it is a serious question and one which, as I have 
said before, affects us all. The development of transporta- 
tion facilities and the expeditious transportation of commo- 
dities represent factors in the business life of every com- 
munity which cannot be disregarded. You must place it in 
your books that we want every ounce of traffic we can 
secure, and never will we at any time disregard the oppor- 
tunity to secure this traffic; that if we do not place cars 
when you ask for them it is simply because we have not the 
equipment. You may take it for granted, for this is a posi- 
tive fact, that the equipment you desire will be given you 
just as quickly as we can secure it and place it in your side- 
tracks, and if it is not forthcoming do not charge us with 
any attempt to injure your business or to deprive you of 
utilities which should be yours. 


Fair Treatment Appreciated; Harmony Essential. 

I am glad to say that we have been treated with an 
almost unanimous fairness, if I may use the expression, by 
the lumber people of Louisiana and Texas. They have ap- 
proached the situation with courtesy and consideration, as a 
rule, and this has been extremely satisfactory to us all. The 
tremendous rush of westbound traffic has placed all of the 
roads in this territory at a disadvantage, and I am con- 
fident that the other roads, like our own, are endeavoring 
to keep the current of tratlic moving smoothly and bending 
every effort to the amelioration of vexed conditions. We 
want your friendship and we are going to have it; we want 
your business and we are going to keep it if human effort 
and endeavor be of any avail. We have not at any time 
robbed our local industries to make a big showing at com- 
petitive points, as we have given equitable treatment to 
all, though frequently at a loss of actual revenue. 

In closing let me refer once more to the absolute necessity 
of harmony and coéperation between the railway interests 
and the community life and industrial life of the territory 
traversed by the rail lines. We are dependent upon each 
other for ultimate success, and a policy of carping criticism 
should be avoided. The disposition of the public to revile 
the corporate interests is a mistake, for what is a corporate 
interest but a codperation of individuals who give their 
money and their time toward creating a great entity which 
has done more for development than any one element in the 
hands of the people today. If the railroads are public 
servants they should be treated with the same degree of 
consideration that is accorded other servants in an effort 
to make the service of the very best. If their freedom of 
action is seriously hampered their sphere of usefulness is 
correspondingly decreased. The duty we owe to the public 
we thoroughly recognize, and if given the chance will un- 
swervingly live up to the obligations. 

PBPBPPBPPPB PPP PPP 


EXCESSIVE SWITCHING CHARGES AT MOBILE. 


Lumber and timber dealers in Mobile are voicing a 
general protest on account of the action of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road in making a change in its 
switching charges which will increase the rate to such 
an extent as to make it almost prohibitive. 

This road is now charging a rate of 3 cents a hun- 
dred pounds instead of the flat rate of $3 a ear for- 
merly charged, which brings the switching expense up 
to $12 or $15 a car—a very excessive charge. 

The officials of the Louisville & Nashville road state 
that the present charge is only a retaliatory measure 
taken against the Southern railway on account of its 
having withdrawn certain industries on the Chandler 
switch from the tariff agreement. They also state 
that an effort is being made to have the old tariffs re- 
stored, and that it will very likely be only a few days 
before this action is taken. 
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QUANTITY, CONSUMPTION AND CONTINUANCE OF THE TIMBER OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Conclusions of the Forest Service—Forestal Distribution in Various Estimates—Growth Considered Geographically. 


Man’s innate curiosity has had much to do with the 
world’s progress. Wanting to know why has spurred 
many men to activity with resulting benefits to 
mankind. There are several problems which no one 
has solved, among them being perpetual motion, per- 
petual youth, the transfusion of base metals into gold, 
the ushering in of the millennium, the discovery of the 
North Pole and, last but not least, the amount of stand- 
ing timber in the United States. Many informed men 
have made a guess at the standing timber question 
with results not wholly satisfactory to themselves and 
usually entirely distasteful to others who have guessed 
on the question. Circular No. 97 issued by the Forest 
Service gives a summary of these guesses of how much 
timber there is in the country and will prove of value 
in that it brings together all of the authoritative esti- 
mates that have been made. 

Prior to taking up the question of the quantity of 
standing timber in the United States, R. 8S. Kellogg, 
the author of the circular, endeavors in a brief way 
to show the annual consumption of lumber at the pres- 
ent time. He asserts that the people of this country are 
wholly unappreciative of the rapidity with which the 
forested areas are being denuded. With respect to the 
annual consumption certain figures are given, pred- 
icated on the returns received by the Forest Service 
and the Census Bureau, as follows: 


Quantity. Value. 
Lumber (board feet)......... 35,000,000,000 $ 560,000,000 
Firewood (cords) ........... 100,000,000 350,000,000 
ED. GEE ERE. c ccc ccc wes § 0650609000 30,000,000 
Hewed croas tles......ccesee 70,000,000 30,000,000 
CORE: GORE cn c.cerase2sss csseneewen 25,000,000 
po Ee ae ere ee ee 25,000,000 
Pulpwood (CORES) 6 o...0:0 000006 3,000,000 15,000,000 
Timber exported (unsawed).. .......... 10,000,000 
Mine timber, posts, poles and 
Se MOE heaisesesaene ~ <dNasaeeeus 30,000,000 
| re er Ceri ry fr cere ern $1,075,000,000 


It is not an easy matter to reduce the foregoing items 
to board feet, but estimating a cord of wood to be the 
equivalent of 700 feet of lumber, board measure, and 
the average cross tie to contain 30 feet of lumber, 
board measure, four items—lumber, firewood, cross ties 
and pulpwood—would make a total of 109,000,000,000 
feet of lumber, board measure. Perhaps 75 percent of 
the firewood, however, is not suitable for any other 
purpose and represents mill waste and small defective 
timbers without any considerable commercial value. 
The value of the firewood, however, is second only to 
that of sawed lumber and is 63 percent as great. A 
great deal of timber used for firewood could be put to 
some important use. On the other hand, the limbs and 
tops of trees, or slashings as they are termed, left by 
the loggers are burned sooner or later without serving 
any useful purpose, but as a general proposition the 
lumbermen operate too far away from the large cities 
to make conversion of the slashings into firewood a 
commercial possibility. 

Cooperage stock and hewn timbers, exported, to- 
gether with mining timbers, constitute a heavy drain 
on the forest resources of the country because prime 
logs only are suitable for any of these three purposes 
and the percent of the tree actually used, mining tim- 
bers excepted, is comparatively small. 

From information on hand the Forest Service esti- 
mates the people of this country to use annually about 
400 feet of lumber, board measure, per capita, while 
the average’ in Europe is only 60 feet. Estimating 
the population of the United States in round figures at 
85,000,000, an annual consumption of 400 feet per cap- 
ita takes into account only the sawed lumber product. 
This does not include anything for shingles, lath, min- 
ing timbers, firewood, cross ties, cooperage, pulpwood 
or any of this class of products. Eliminating firewood 
from consideration, the result would be to add prob- 
ably 50 percent to the per capita consumption in order 
to account for the quantities used for the purposes 
mentioned. 

In a geographical sense the contributors to the lum- 
ber supply of the country have been as follows: 

Northeastern Lake Southern Pacific 


YEAR— States. States. States. States. 
Perct Perct. Perct. Perct. 

I tees oh ad oe Reka wm 54.5 6.4 13.8 3.9 
Ga eat oh owen were 36.2 13.6 16.5 6.2 
rer rrr 36.8 24.4 9.4 3.8 
errr 24.8 33.4 11.9 3.5 
oe 18.4 36.3 15.9 7.3 
DR has enedncnerene 16.0 27.4 25.2 9.6 


This table shows a steady increase in the southern 
and Pacific coast states, a steady decrease in the north- 
eastern states and a rise and fall in the lumber product 
of the lake region, beginning in 1850 with only 6.4 per- 
cent of the total lumber supply of the country, rising 
to 36.3 percent in 1890 and dropping to 27.4 percent 
in 1900. 

In 1890 the northeastern states produced more than 
one-half of the lumber cut in the United States. In 
1900 they are credited with 16 percent, showing that 
the heavy requirements of the dense population of the 
east have rendered inadequate and greatly reduced the 
local supply of lumber, the deficit being made good by 
contributions from other sections. The obvious and 
inevitable result, as proven in various sections of the 
country, is that as the population becomes greater local 
supplies are rendered inadequate to the needs of the 
people. 

Since 1880, it is stated, more than 700,000,000,000 
feet of. lumber has been cut, a quantity sufficient to 


make a floor over the states of Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Delaware, an area 
of 25,000 square miles. The contributions to this total 
from the various states, according to the circular, were 
as follows: 


1880. 
M board ft. 


STaTe— 

Pasa wka6e ts ctkenas dees eeen Ceaeenee 251,851 
EE, n6:6.2p 8 0unGha settee sod ete cunaaneeene 172,503 
SS Wic5666s 635 kes 4NS4SE SE EOESS ChOR AMOS 304,795 
AT 0h-5 4.0 ine binw 01a ows ce ads Newman aa kan eS 63,792 
DR, i¢ ccvackad i Dechae besa seeaude seuss 64,42 
ee ee ae erty or res eer 247,627 
Eee Te Te Terre reer errr 451,788 
adie hs 6A d60:40 5s dw eb Sa ab wanes seek Saas SS 18,20 
PE Vota dh ds nt Whe Gham eae eee eae ee en ae ee 334,244 
ERE re Serer ryt arya 915,943 
DE Aiden sb 06Gb sibedenneee eee kee patos hee 412,578 
ee ere ee porta errs wr ee peer y ar 305,684 
EEE, n.d.b:0 ae) 000 seeeeaeantase sede ee 133,472 
DMs hans cba sees che eh weancacat eeumuwes 566,656 
I Sock sb eens gs aka Race ee awe eel 123,336 
.” 3.50665. 00 304aas SSE NS eh ER eee 205,244 
EE hens bk gale then a dae Baeen tes wa beeeeeN 4,172,572 
EE Sn5.0 5:03.40 4 6 068 6000 0 0ss Cb¥Os eee 563,974 
ES S56 a skne 5 o41Ga 6643055500555 00 CKO 168,747 
DP dikansddsase whack egw devas ad neeeeswaes 399,744 
ee ie ea Oke baa S Eek eee Sab eae Sa 21,420 
ina ope bhnsae cha ea nice hes a s.e0% 292,267 
| Pre eee or err nr ee re 109,679 
err ee er rrr ee es 1,184,220 
PE SE face os tcasencedtcsdeesencdaswos 241,822 
Se Sedat eht ksi t okies abe wes es euaeees a wee 910,832 
0 EET TT Tre TTT rire ee 177,171 
III. i'n 00.6:.0'0:0.00441004.0:30.4 0000.6 20'0 40668 1,733,844 
NE ons ae eh ee eens Ce eee eee 185,772 
DE, aetiwe sa eieh an sees eee cee ee eoaw ase 302,673 
S| ere es ey ere rte ey ee ee 328,968 
DE navene ends Ved kbe Reese eee Oe de edenes 322,942 
PM giccresbbinedehnaeaad +9034 sd0008 315,939 
| OEE i a tr eer ere ee 160,176 
CED knoe. 0.066 0p AM oye sen 0 aceensoes 180,112 
Peers” eer swore eye Terr yr 1,542,021 
a erry errs or re a ree Ter ee 200,317 

rns rer re ee ee ee 18,087,356 


In the statement given Michigan ranks first, with an 
output of more than 93,000,000,000 feet; Wisconsin 
second, with a production of 70,000,000,000 feet; Penn- 
sylvania third, with a cut of 53,000,000,000 feet. Min- 
nesota comes fourth with more than 38,000,000,000 feet 
to its credit and Washington fifth with a total of a 
little more than 30,000,000,000 feet, all of the other 
states dropping below this figure. Among other heavy 
producers have been Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, In- 
diana, Mississippi, New York, North Carolina and 
Texas, all of which in twenty-five years have cut more 
than 20,000,000,000 feet of lumber each. 

Speaking of the forest resources of the country, it 
is said: 

The great demand made upon the forests naturally leads 
to the question: How much timber now is standing in the 
United States and how long will it last at the present rate 
of cutting? 

The general distribution and character of the original 
forests of the United States are shown by figure 1 [refer- 
ring to the map reproduced]. A glance at this discloses 
that five groups of states embrace the naturally timbered 
areas of the country—the northeastern states, the southern 
states, the lake states, the Rocky mountain states and the 
Pacific states. Of these the two groups last mentioned are 
occupied by forests in which practically all the  timber- 
producing trees are coniferous, the first three by both 
conifers and hardwoods. The earliest attack was upon the 
white pine of the northeast, the original stand of which is 
almost entirely cut out. The present stand in the north- 
eastern states is mainly spruce, second-growth white pine, 
hemlock and hardwoods. 

The southern states produce essentially four types of for- 
est which may broadly be said to divide the land among 
them according to elevation above sea level. The swamp 
forests of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and the bottom 
lands of the rivers furnish cypress and hardwoods. The 
remainder of the costal plain from Virginia to Texas was 
originally covered with “southern” or “yellow? pine—the 
trade name under which the lumber of seyeral pines is now 
marketed. The plateau which circles the Appalachian range 
and the lower parts of the mountafffregion itself support a 
pure hardwood forest, while the higher ridges are occupied 
by conifers—mainly spruce, white pine and hemlock. 

The lake states still contain much hardwood forest in 
their southern portions. In the north the coniferous for- 
est includes, besides the rapidly dwindling pine, consider- 
able tamarack, cedar and hemlock. [Also considerable quan- 
tities of hardwood, such as maple, elm, basswood, etc.—ED.] 





TABLE 4 


Census, 1880. 
M board feet. 


Hotchkiss, 1898. 


KIND OF TIMBER M board feet. 





WIGS PING. 0.0.0 cccccinrs at eer 
Eastern and northern pine ......22-. | = sceevcceees 
Southern yellow pine.... 237,141,500 = =— sc .- ee enue 
Eastern spruce Mien L|))6=§=6—<mreenaedee 
Eastern hemlock ....... SERGIO «  — wenccccese 
Dommms GE ..c.cs mehtts tae: weed. perks 
Western yellow pine..... --seeesse «ev eeveeeee 
CHMTONS cccccvcssceccses 2 Ieee ——isin 6 020 0d 0-0 
ReGwood .ccccccccscces , f. t TTT TTT ee 
ON Rr rere p+ | TTT TTT Tee 
Sugar pine ........c000 essescescss j= cosseseere 
Other conifers ......... 12,500,000 = —«_—s_ ncccvccces 
Total conifers 420,006,100 = = cccccccces 
Total hardwoods S55 SORCO lh eke eiewses 
Region— 
Northern states ...... ..ceecseee 100,000,000 
Southern states ...... soccccsecs 300,000,000 
Western states » ascnesssee.”° - Seneeeee 
Pacific states .......+ seeeeesees 1,000,000,000 
TE no 6s 0614-020 2:.0,00 856,290,100 1,400,000,000 


*Florida and Alabama only. 


The chief timber trees of the Rocky mountain forest are 
western yellow and lodgepole pine, while the Pacific coast is 
rich in the possession of half a dozen leading specles— 
Douglas fir, western hemlock, sugar and western yellow 
pine, redwood and cedar. 

When an attempt is made to estimate the amount of 
timber of these various species and regions the deficiency 
of our knowledge becomes plain. Various estimates of the 





Census, 1900. 
M board feet. 


1,390,000,000 


stumpage have been made, it is true, but it mus 

at the outset that no authoritative BB a4 an be tae 
at the present time, since the magnitude of the task and 
the many difficuities involved have hitherto prevented the 
gathering of the necessary data. Nevertheless, certain gen- 





Estimated 


—Reported by census of— > 
rtm f total cut. 
























1900. 1905. 1880-1906. Per. 
M board ft. Mboardft. M board ft. M time pod 4 nt 
586,143 1,096,539 1,243,988 19,625,000 2.8 
526,091 1,595,933 1,680,536 23932000 3.4 
515,823 734,232 1,077,499 15,789,000 2.2 
79,906 133,746 141,914 2614,000 4 
48,277 107,594 69,376 1,874,000 3 
411,436 788,905 812,693 14,802,000 2.0 
572,970 1,308,610 21,865,000 3.1 
27,800 65,331 1,526,000 “2 
218,938 381,584 7,548,000 l 
707,115 977,878 21,165,000 3.0 
568,816 351,769 11,410,000 1.6 
420,820 765,343 13,618,000 1.9 
303,591 1,113,423 59,327 19,989,000 "8 
564,243 756,515 863,860 17,119,000 24 
81,078 183,393 166,469 3,394,000 5 
208}655 3423058 262/467 6,637,000 0 
4,245,717 3,012,057 2,006,670 =. 93,436,000—13°2 
1,079,403 2,341,619 1,942,248 38,174,000 5.4 
452,797 1,202/334 91 20,173,000 2.9 
895,755 715,968 "940 13,346,000 1.9 
-ovell 255,685 236,430 3,757,000 5 
266,890 562,258 491,591 10,103,000 1.4 
(32,285 72°660 44'058 1,585,000 2 
909,990 581,976 23,765,000 3.4 
509,436 1,318,411 20,486,000 2.9 
541,076 420,905 18,886,000 2.7 
- 444,565 Y87,107 14,166,000 2.0 
2,113,267 1,738,972 53,589,000 7.6 
197,940 466,109 609,769 8,466,000 1.2 
450,097 939,463 15,858,000 23 
839,724 «1,230,904 24°109,000 3.4 
370,155 365,869 91,255,000 1.3 
409,804 956,169 16,176,000 23 
1,061,560 —-1,428/205 30,299,000 43 
299,709 773,583 12°654,000 L8 
2,817,200 3,361,943 2,623,157 70647000 10:0 
126,270 226,977 264,854 4,875,000 A 
23,494,853 34,780,513 34,127,165 706,712,000 100.0 


eral conclusions can be established. In the intere 

of the lumber trade and of the public an omeae. ae 
of the situation which confronts the country is called for 
since the lack of such knowledge creates uncertain business 
conditions and prevents the framing of a rational and com- 
prehensive plan for the best use of our forest resources ; 
‘ The principal estimates of the stumpage of the United 
States which have been made since 1880 are given in table 
4. rhe first is presented by Sargent in Volume 1X of the 
Tenth Census. ‘This estimate, in addition to being too low 
for almost every species considered, with the possible ex 
ception of the hardwoods, is notable for its omission of the 
timber which exists today in greater quantity than any 
other—Douglas fir—and also for the omission’ of western 
yellow pine, another important species. The next estimate 
is that of Hotchkiss, published in his “Lumber and Forest 
yew Re - aggre nal in 1898. He does not 
details but simply estimates that the total s ze is 
1,400,000,000,000 feet, of which the northern ao Oy 
100,000,000,000 feet, the southern states 300,000,000,000 
feet and the Pacific states 1,000,000,000,000 feet. Next are 
the estimates prepared by Gannett and published by the 
Twelfth Census in Bulletin 203. These are the most care 
fully prepared estimates yet made and have been wide'y 
quoted. In addition to bringing the figures for several 
species up more nearly to the probable stand these estimates 
also cover Douglas fir, western yellow pine and sugar pine 
which were omitted in the census of 1880. The next esti. 
mate is the one made by Fernow in 1902 and published in 
his “Economics of Forestry.’ Like that of Hotchkiss, this 
is also a regional estimate, the stumpage of the northern 
states being placed at 500,000,000,000 feet, that of the 
southern states at 700,000,000,000 and that of the west- 
ern states at 800,000,000,000, a total of 2.000,000,000,000 
feet and the highest of any given in the table. It may be 
noted in passing that in a previous estimate published in 
1896, in Circular No. 11 of the Division of Forestry, Fernow 
placed the total stumpage of the country at 2,300,000,000.- 
000 feet, which, upon further consideration, he evidently 
considered too high. ; 

At the thirteenth annual meeting of the Southern Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in New Orleans, January, 
1908, R. A. Long read a paper upon ‘“Stumpage” in which 
the figures given in the fifth column of table 4 were pre 
sented. Long’s estimate does not cover cypress, sugar pine 
or hardwoods. Its principal point of interest is that it 
differs so radically—about 38 percent—from that of the 
ig of 1900 upon the stumpage of southern yellow 
pine. 

The last estimate given in the table is that published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN September 23, 1905. It is 
based primarily upon census data, with the addition of some 
species and with increased figures for others: 


go into 


ESTIMATES OF STUMPAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


American Lum- 
berman, 1905. 
M board feet. 


Fernow, 1902. 
M board feet. 


Long, 1908. 
M board feet. 





ae ——ti ht soe nee CRUUGRND- ‘sx esedorenrs 
<CUpASeea. j4§~**ssese0008,  aeGneee 55,000,000 
_ | eer ere 7,250,000 300,000,000 
Ce 2. céceeaees© ,221,000 75,000,000 
ee . caresonace 56,571,000 100,000,000 
UY UY ree 260,000,000 350,000,000 
. « « errr eer ee 138,000,000 250,000,000 
Se = =——«ikweesasses § ¥2eenne eee 65,000,000 
Tameeeee = kb te ceesns 75,000,000 75,000,000 
cabesaseer - eh veeseven 27,640,000 osccscosecs 
errs ae ee 50,000,000 
untainted theese  reaeb eaten 250,000,000 
eT eer ee ree 822,682,000 1,570,000,000 
BOG COG BOO 8 —=—cccccascss§ « anvvevesce 400,000,000 
eet re 500,000,000 .veeeweees Seneesse 
errr es 700,000,000 Set aechewhs 
isaaboees 800,000,000 er savseeaes 


2,000,000,000 822,682,000 1,970,000,000 


The tables compiled by the author of this circular 
will prove to be very convenient reference for all who 
take an interest on this question of timber supply. The 
salient feature of this compilation has been overlooked 
by the author of the pamphlet in that the estimates 
were made at different periods based on different 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


May 4, 1907. 





grounds. The census of 1880 was admittedly very in- 
complete. It did not represent the actual quantity of 
standing timber at that time even by the method of 
estimating then employed. Hotchkiss’ estimate in 1898 
was too low because a change in the manner of cut- 
ting lumber and the greater economy in the produc- 
tion of lumber are not fully taken into account. The 
census figures for 1900 added more than 500,000,000,000 
feet to the total quantity of standing timber, showing 
that the previous estimate was short this quantity, plus 
the amount produced between 1880 and 1900, which fig- 
ured at an average of 25,000,000,000 feet annually 
would have added 500,000,000,000 feet to the total, 
and predicated on this basis the figures for 1880 were 
short in round figures 1,000,000,000,000 feet. Dr. Fer- 
now’s 1902 estimate placed the quantity of standing 
timber in the United State at 2,000,000,000,000 feet, 
one-quarter of which is credited to the northern states, 
about 35 percent to the southern states and 40 percent 
to the western states. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
estimate made in 1905 took into account all woods of 
commercial importance and after allowing for four 
years’ operations, by the method of reckoning em- 
ployed, showed a total stand of 1,970,000,000,000 feet. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S estimate of timber 
standing in the west gave a total of about 750,000,000,- 
000 to 800,000,000,000 feet. A recent compilation on 
the part of western authorities places the total at more 
than 850,000,000,000 feet, as follows: 
TABLE 5. ESTIMATED STUMPAGE OF CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, MONTANA AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 


KIND OF TIMBER M board feet. 
PRT ee re re ere ee 374,064,102 
WEORTGE GE FOUOW PING. o0is cc iscccncwses 175,586,520 
I Nis STs as Rb ck ty gh Sota, wre ae a a 78,961,383 
ER cents bt 2) ete a aus, aa aieb Gia sank abe ore 75,000,000 
eal ge a ah a a reas a Gt home Ske Sw al meee 60,848,259 
IN feiss: due seckse re Se a RES @ hha ee ie ree 50,000,000 
sais ates, Riki s doi ech ore ak a Rierk © Ree mae EET 25,419,215 
SES OPA cera ere re aera ee ee ee 5,078,601 
Miscellaneous and hardwoods................ 5,700,000 
I ana 's ante lartenth.a so: eee Minced we SL aeeacee 850,658,080 


This total is credited by states as follows: 
M board feet. 


0 Ee ee ne eee are eee 225,000,000 
SO OT TET TE 195,658,080 
SE eet ee em ne eae Cm 180,000,000 
CCU TE TORT Ce TT TEC ee 150,000,000 
ee ED . BRN s kc 4 oe nd cee ewed ones acon 100,000,000 


In connection with the review of southern pine is 
given a table showing the estimated stumpage and cut 
in seven states, as follows : 

TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED STUMPAGE AND CUT OF YELLOW PINE IN 
SEVEN STATES. 
Estimated Estimated Estimated pine 





pine stumpage, pine cut, stumpage, 

census, 1880. 1880-1906. Long, 1908. 

STATE M board feet. M board feet. M board feet. 
BIGDOG 6.0:0 0:0 21,345,600 17,500,000 11,250,000 
Arkansas .... 41,315,000 15,500,000 10,500,000 
oo eae 6,615,000 13,200,000 10,500,000 
OS ee 16,778,000 20,100,000 12,000,000 
Louisiana ...... 48,213,000 16,000,000 45,000,000 
Mississippi ..... 24,975,000 17,100,000 46,000,000 
acces bases 67,508,500 22,900,000 30,000,000 
Totals . .226,750,100 122,300,000 165,250,000 


In commenting upon this table it is stated that the 
present annual cut of yellow pine is about 12,000,000,- 
000 feet, or a little more than one-third the total cut 
of all species, but the Forest Service and the census 
classifigations of yellow pine include a very consider- 
able amount of western timber classified under that 
name, so that the entire reported output of yellow pine 
does not come from the south. This is where a confu- 
sion of names has resulted in confusing conclusions. 

The last subject taken up in this circular is forest 
ownership, in connection with which discussion a state- 


ment is given showing the forested areas of all the 
states, the areas of national forest reserves, state re- 
serves and private or unreserved public forests. This 
shows that only one-fifth of the forested area is in 
state or national reserves. It is further stated that the 
annual cut requires something like 20,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of wood and to produce this quantity without im- 
pairing the capital stock of 700,000,000 acres it is neces- 
sary to secure an annual increase of about 30 cubic 
feet per acre. It is also held that under present condi- 
tions the average annual increase is less than 10 cubic 
feet for each acre of the entire area, so that the in- 
crease is the equivalent of only about 50 percent of 
the cut. 
Further in regard to this matter it is stated: 


The average age of the trees which are being felled for 
lumber this year is not less than 150 years. ‘The lumber- 
man could not afford to replace them were he blessed with 
the prospect of unequaled longevity, since such long invest- 
ments are unprofitable for private capital. In consequence 
there arises the need that the state and national govern- 
ments, which do not need to look for so high a rate of in- 
terest as the private investor and which are concerned with 
the promotion of the general welfare, should assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing a future supply of timber. 

The forest area of the United States is sufficient, if 
rightly managed, to produce eventually timber enough to 
supply every legitimate need. ‘There is no reason why it 
should not some day be brought up to the point of yielding 
an annual increment of more than 30 cubic feet per acre, 
which, as previously said, would supply the quantity of 
timber now consumed, and which if used economically will 
be sufficient for a much increased population. The experi- 
ence of Germany well illustrates the possibilities along this 
line. The following quotations from an article by Dr. 
B. E. Fernow, in Forestry and Irrigation for February, 1907, 
present the case clearly: 

One hundred and fifty years ago Germany found her- 
self in very much the same condition as regards her 
forest resources as we are today in the United States— 
all accessible portions more or less culled, or in poor 
coppice, burnt over, and damaged by cattle, the valu- 
able virgin timber mostly confined to distant and in- 
accessible locations. Sporadic attempts existed here 
and there at protection, at regulation of the cut, at 


conservative lumbering, and still more sporadic at- 
tempts at reforestation. 
* * + . ~ + * . 


Yet until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
reduction of supplies without adequate reproduction 
proceeded, and around the year 1800 the wood famine 
had become acute, giving rise to the same kind of 
agitation and literature which we have experienced, 
even to bringing in the catalpa and other such small, 
rapid growers as the saviors of the nation. 

The severity of the timber shortage in Germany at that 
time was temporarily relieved through increased production 
of coal and the building of railroads into hitherto inac- 
cessible forest regions. ‘Then came the vigorous organiza- 
tion of extensive forest reserves and the adoption of a set- 
tled policy of forest management, based upon the principle 
of sustained yield, or the cutting of the increment only, 
without lessening the wood capital. The results of this 
policy were, in the words of Dr. Fernow, that 

In Saxony the cut increased during the years 1820 
to 1890 just 50 percent and up to 1904 has increased 
by another 5 percent, namely, to 93 cubic feet per acre, 
the increase through the whole period being at the 
rate of 0.5 percent annually. 

In Prussia the increase is still more pronounced. 
While in 1830 the cut was 20 cubic feet per acre, and 
in 1865 increased to only 24 cubic feet, in 1890 it 
was 52, and in 1904 it had grown to 65 cubic feet: 
forest management had increased the average acre 
production in seventy-five years more than threefold. 

* * * * * * ca * 

An acreage of 15,600,000 of German state, municipal 
and private forests, lately canvassed, prodtices an aver- 
age net revenue of $2.40 an acre annually. In other 
words, every acre of this property, good, bad and in- 
different, productive and unproductive, represents a 
capital of $50, paying 5 percent interest, and this con- 
stantly improving. 

It must not be overlooked that these results have 
come largely from nonagricultural lands, the sandy 
plains, the swamps, the rough mountain slopes and 
from forests which in part at least were mismanaged 
like ours. 

Can we expect to attain the same or similar results? 





We ought to do much better, for we have the hun- 
dred years of experience of our friends across the 
water to draw on, and we can avoid many of the mis- 
takes which they have naturally made and paid for. 
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The Unshaded Areas are Treeless, Except 
Along the Streams. 
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Fic. 1.--Map showing forest regions of the United States. 





WATER ROUTES TO SOLVE TRANSPORTATION D 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 30.—The movement toward 
water transportation of Louisiana lumber to the do- 
mestic market continues to assume larger proportions. 
Searcely a week passes in which some new step in that 
direction is not taken by the lumbermen of this terri- 
tory. It is announced by officers of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company that three of the vessels which are 
conveying iron pipe to New Orleans for use in the 
drainage and sewerage work in this city have been char- 
tered for return eargoes of cypress lumber and will be 
loaded here at New Orleans as soon as their inbound 
cargoes will be discharged. The contractors on the 
drainage and sewerage work have been compelled by 
the deplorable car service to bring in their pipe by ves- 
sel and the lumbermen have seized the opportunity to 
secure the empty bottoms for the transportation of their 
product to Atlantic coast points. It is expected that 
the first vessel will be loaded for her return voyage 
by May 15. The lumber will be supplied by the mills 
in the Teche country, on the line of the Southern Pa- 
cific, and will be assembled at New Orleans by barges 
through the Harvey canal, so the shipments will be 
made over practically the entire route to market by 
water. 

It is also learned from reliable sources that cypress 
manufacturers at Morgan City have chartered barges 
to convey their lumber from the mill yards to Galveston, 
thence to be shipped to the consumer via the Santa Fe 
and other roads into the western markets. This will cut 
out the long rail haul and the tedious delays under the 
present railroad conditions in that territory. 


Berths for Barges and Steamers. 


S. M. Bloss, of the Lyon Cypress Company, at Gary- 
ville, La., stated recently that the wharves and docks 
that company is erecting on the Mississippi to load ves- 
sels and barges for export and interior shipments would 


be entirely completed within sixty days. In addition 
to the wharves the company is building it will construct 
a dock to be anchored out in the stream a short distance, 
for greater convenience in loading ocean going vessels 
drawing twenty to twenty-five feet of water. The war 
department has granted a permit for this project and 
the company is now getting bids on the construction of 
the dock, which will be 300 to 400 feet long and about 
100 feet wide. Barges with a capacity of 500,000 to 
1,000,000 feet will be loaded for towing up the river to 
St. Louis, Joppa, Cairo and other points where the rail 
facilities are much better for distributing the lumber 
to consuming points. 

In addition to the project at Garyville it is stated 
that the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, at Lutcher, 
is arranging to connect its wharves with its logging 
roads, in order to deliver lumber on the river front for 
water shipments. 

H. B. Hewes, manager of the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Jeanerette, La., is seeking to interest 
the business men of his town and vicinity in a plan to 
secure an appropriation for the dredging of Bayou 
Teche from the Atchafalaya to St. Martinsville. His 
plan is to have the bayou dredged to a depth of twelve 
feet at St. Martinsville and fifteen feet at Jeanerette. 
The initial cost of making the survey and the profile, pre- 
liminary to submitting the matter to the congressional 
rivers and harbors committee at the next session, is esti- 
mated at $2,000, and it is believed that this sum can 
easily be raised by subscription. Members of the 
rivers and harbors committee who visited Louisiana re- 
cently took considerable interest in the project, and it is 
confidently believed would support an appropriation for 
that purpose. 


Deep Water, Lakes to Gulf. 
William K. Kavanaugh, president of the Lakes-to-the- 


Gulf Deepwaterway Association, with a party consisting 
of H. I. Miller, president of the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois railroad; J. F. Miller, a retired officer of the Penn- 
sylvania road; R. A. Jackson, vice president and general 
counsel of the Rock Island; R. R. Hammond, president 
of the Deering Coal Company, and J. K. Deering, vice 
president of the Deering concern, arrived in New Orleans 
last Tuesday on a barge propelled by the steamer T. H. 
Davis, of the Frisco transfer system, ending a trip of 
inspection begun at Joppa, Ill., over the proposed route 
of the deepwater channel in the Mississippi river. Sev- 
eral members of the party were accompanied by their 
wives and two palace Pullman cars were carried aboard 
the barge, in which the party lived during their trip, 
which began April 16. 

Stops were made at numerous points along the river 
and the gentlemen were given every opportunity to make 
observations of the route. After spending a day or two 
here, inspecting the terminal facilities, the party re- 
turned to the north. A careful study of river condi- 
tions was made and Mr. Kavanaugh expressed himself 
as greatly pleased with the trip and its results. He ap- 
pears confident that the deep waterway project will be 
approved by Congress at an early date. 

Advices received here last week from St. Louis an- 
nounced that the barge and steamer line project of 
President Wilson, of the Neptune Navigation Company, 
had been successfully financed and that Mr. Wilson and 
his associates would come here at an early date to ar- 
range for terminal facilities and other essentials at New 
Orleans. It is planned to have the Neptune Navigation 
Company operate a line of steamers to Mexican coast 
points in connection with the barge line. Local lumber- 
men are interested in the success of the project and 
express the hope that they will be able to arrange for 
the shipment of lumber up river on the barges return- 
ing to St. Louis from New Orleans. 
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PROSPECTIVE WATERHAUL OF AMATEUR TRUST BUSTERS IN OHIO. 


Unwarranted Attacks of the Toledo Press—Interested Causes of the Charges—Ignorance a Dominant Influence—True Status of the Local Association. 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Bureau of Credit Com- 
pany of Toledo, who were recently indicted by the 
Lucas county grand jury, are still maintaining a dis- 
creet and dignified silence the while they are being 
criticised and vilified by press and ignortant public, who 
are being taught to look upon them as hungry gour- 
mands living on the misfortunes of others. 

From all sides persons who have been forced to pay 
the prevailing high prices of lumber are sending up a 
wail to high heaven and breaking their necks to get into 
the public print with a statement of some sort deroga- 
tory to the lumbermen. A very fair illustration of this 
is shown by a statement published one day last week 
which goes on to say that for almost twenty years 
every man, woman and child in Toledo has paid tribute 
to this trust. It is argued in this article, which is of 
some length, that because of the existence of this trust 
the buildings which are constructed for the poor man 
who wants to own a home are inferior, and Building 
Inspector Lee is quoted as saying that a lot of houses 
built to be purchased on the installment plan will not 
last while the purchaser is paying for them. This con- 
dition of affairs is all laid at the feet of the lumbermen 
as members of one gigantic building trust. 

Going on, this article says: 

3uilding contractors as a rule don’t discuss the opera- 
tions of the building trust. They are admittedly afraid. 
They can tell you, however, about vain attempts to get 
lumber without first having conferred with local dealers. 
They can tell you how two kinds of lumber from the same 
log and with practically the same mill treatment can be 
sold at vastly different prices. They can tell you how a 
sudden rise in lumber has made a contract taken a few days 
before an absolute loss when figured at the prevailing price, 
and how their credit has been found to be very bad if they 
have undertaken to buck the association of local dealers. 

To intimate that every man, woman and child has 
been paying tribute to the lumberman! To argue that 
because of the existence of a trust inferior buildings 
were constructed! To argue that the respectable citi- 
zens who go to make up the vast army of lumber dealers 
should be held responsible for the slipshod methods of 
a lot of irresponsible and curbstone real estate shysters! 
And, incidentally, if the existence of these ramshackle 
affairs is so general and so apparent to Building In- 
spector Lee, why is it that he does not enforce the 
building laws over which he has jurisdiction and compel 
the builders to put them in proper shape? It would 
seem that this would be of vastly more benefit to the 
citizens of Toledo than for Mr. Lee to rush into print 
and admit to the people that he is not fulfilling the 
duties of his office. 


The Animus of the Trust Charge. 

Building contractors were nowhere near so careful 
about talking when interviewed by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative as they were said to be when 
interviewed by local press reporters. They were not 
afraid to talk. As a result of conferences with many 
of them, one general proposition prevails. The con- 
tractors who have a right to be called contractors are 
unable to find wherein the local dealers have been in 
any trust or wherein they have done anything to injure 
the contractors. The cheap, makeshift, irresponsible 
carpenters, the limit of whose ability is the $2 or $2.50 
a day which they could earn as day laborers and who, 
being in possession of a hammer, a saw and a few planes 
and probably unable to get a job with anybody else, 
immediately proclaim themselves as contractors, are un- 
questionably ‘‘agin’ the trusts.’? These men, most of 
whom can scarcely write their own names and whose 
credit is of about the same market value as a penny 
with a hole in it, are terribly downtrodden. These men 
surely know of the existence of a lumber trust and will 
do all in their power to assist the prosecution against 
it. These are the men who talk about two pieees of 
lumber from the same log being sold at different prices 
and are the men who when adding 2 and 2 have made 
it foot up to 6 and are telling the tales of taking a 
contract on today’s prices and losing out because of 
the increase in prices tomorrow. 


Specimen Imbecility. 
Here is another effusion printed as coming from the 
head (?) of one of the ‘‘large real estate firms:’’ 


More power to Wachenheimer. Anything to get us relief. 
Two years ago we built neat, decent cottages for $600 
apiece. We sold them to workingmen as fast as we could 
build them and the man had a nice home at a price he could 
pay. ‘Today that $600 cottage costs between $1,100 and 
$1,200. The man who works for $1 or $1.50 a day cannot 
afford to live in it. The kind of place in which he can 
afford to live under prevailing prices of building material 
is anything but a home for an intelligent American—it’s 
barely good enough for dumb brutes. 

As I see it, the lumber dealers have worked the great 
demand for lumber to its fullest extent, then have got 
together and prevented any possibility of competition. It’s 
a fact that there is a great and growing demand for 
building material, especially lumber, but it is also a fact 
that lumber is not so scarce that it should bring the prices 
at which it is held, nor is there any reason why men of 
today should pay the probable price of lumber 100 years 
hence. 


Said one of the lumbermen today—incidentally one 
of the lumbermen who were not indicted: 


It strikes me that I never in my life read anything more 
absolutely silly or anything with less sense to it than.such 
an article as this. To think of blaming lumber dealers as 
this does is simply preposterous. In the first place, the 
statement is false as to the increase of the cost of building ; 
and the statement that lumber prices today are what they 
will be in 100 years, taken even figuratively, as it was 
probably not intended to be taken, shows that the man who 
made the remark is a brainless idiot. 

I cannot see why some of these wise people do not make 
a trip around the yards and view the stock, or scarcity of 





stock. Regardless of the question of whether there is 
ample lumber to meet the demands, it certainly could 
easily be seen that markets far away from mills and timber 
lands are short on stock. Public sympathy is extended to 
grain men and coal men because they are unable to ship 
their products on account of the lack of cars, and while 
this enters into the lumber situation just as much as it 
does into the grain or the coal no one pays any attention 
to that fact. They do not realize that it is with difficulty 
the lumbermen are able to supply the demand even at the 
so called exhorbitant prices. 

It seems to be the hight of folly to think that four- 
teen lumbermen in the city of Toledo would go to the 
expense of maintaining rooms and officers on salary for 
the purpose of arranging a schedule of prices when 
they are unable to get stock enough to diminish the 
price without the organization. Even admitted that 
there is some place a lumber trust, surely that cannot 
be laid to the doors of any local organization, which has 
no more chance of saying what the original cost shall 
be than a man not in the business. 


Charges and Some Facts. 

Real estate men—some of them—have also furnished 
the papers with the information that because of the ac- 
tions of the lumber trust individual houses are not being 
built and that there is a great demand for apartment 
houses, so much so that Toledo is becoming known as 
the apartment house town. 

It has also been published that because the lumbermen 
are maintaining a contemptuous attitude toward the 
local investigation the fight against them will be ex- 
ceptionally strong. This condition is supposed to exist 
because of the fact that the lumbermen, knowing they 
are in the right, have refused to make any statement or 
put themselves on record so that the prosecution may 
know best how to conduct its attack. It is also charged 
and printed that there is to be a vast investigation into 
a national lumber trust by the federal authorities. 

In a casual chat with a couple of wholesale and retail 
dealers who were not indicted a few pertinent workings 
of lumber associations that have existed in Toledo were 
told. The first proposition which confronted the dealers 
when the city began to boom was the fact that the 
question of establishing credits was a vast one and it 
was to minimize this expense that the organization was 
first founded. The establishment of credits in this way 
was in no sense to work a hardship. It was simply a 
matter of protection. If a man did not pay his bills 
to one firm he wouldn’t to another. The lumber dealers 
are forced to deal with men too small to be rated in the 
big mercantile agencies, and for that reason a credit 
man of some sort was necessary. 

Next, this association was one which worked to the 


advantage of the public as well as the dealer, as illus- 
trated in the following incident: Some years ago, be- 
fore the association was formed, two dealers chanced to 
meet on the street. One of them bemoaned the fact that 
he had on his hands over 1,000,000 feet of norway 
strips which he was unable to sell. ‘‘ Weil, you’re the 
only man in the city that has any,’’ replied the other 
dealer, ‘‘and I’ll see that they are taken off your hands 
this afternoon.’’ The facts in the case were that every 
other dealer in Toledo was hungry for norway strips 
and here was one man who had more than he could use. 
Surely an association which would tend to lessen such 
a condition as this must be beneficial to everybody. 

Another thing that is a known fact is that during the 
time when the dealers did furnish a list of prices to out- 
side cities the ruling price was the low price at which 
any member of the association wanted to sell. 


Prosecution Pushed for Material. 


In the list of indicted plumbers there were the names 
of a dead man, an inmate of the state hospital for the 
insane and a man who has not been in business ix 
Toledo for many months. So far as can be ascertained 
at this time, the dead man who was indicted has not 
chosen his counsel, nor has he given bond for his appear- 
ance in court. The poor, unfortunate man who escapes 
prosecution for being in a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade only because of the fact that he has no mind has 
not as yet been served nor has he given bond. Just what 
the prosecution intends to do with the man who is a 
resident of Indian Territory and has been for months 
is not known. 

There are no insane men who have been recently in 
the lumber business in Toledo and the only deaths in 
the lumber business have been of such recent occurrence 
that some one of the jurors remembered them, or the 
chances are the lumber list would include the names of 
some of those afflicted men. 

Owing to the immense scope of the Valentine law and 
owing to the popular prejudice which is being engen- 
dered against the lumberman there is a possibility that 
convictions may be secured on technicalities, but one 
thing that is sure is that any suit or suits which may 
grow out of this investigation will result ultimately in 
great good to the lumbermen, for the true conditions as 
they exist will be shown to the public and it is possible 
that once that fickle assemblage is shown what these 
conditions are the criminal lumbermen may be able to - 
walk down the streets of Toledo without the finger of 
scorn of men in every way their inferior being pointed 
at them. 








IMPROVED TRANSPORTATION FOR PUGET SOUND. 





Union Pacific Rails at Tide Water—Benefits for Tacoma—Effects on Big Lumber Interests. 


BPP PPP PPP 


Tacoma, WasuH., April 25.—Formal announcement 
was made yesterday by Harriman officials of the route 
selected in Tacoma for the Union Pacific extension from 
the Columbia river to Puget sound. The announce- 
ment came in the form of an application made to the 
city council by the Oregon & Washington Railway Com- 
pany, the Harriman corporation in this state, for a 
franchise through the city as well as the filing in the 
superior and federal courts of fifty-two condemnation 
suits against owners of property in Tacoma with whom 
the railroad has been unable to come to terms. 

According to the statements of J. D. Farrell, the 
Harriman representative in this state, trains will be 
running into Tacoma in eighteen months. Freight 
yards will be constructed in Tacoma with a storage 
capacity of 6,000 cars. A passenger depot, to cost 
$500,000, will be built on the south side of Jefferson 
avenue, between Eighteenth and Commerce streets. 
Freight yards of sixteen tracks, one and one-quarter 
miles in length and with a capacity of 3,000 cars, will 
also be constructed between South Fifty-eighth street 
and Mechanic’s Addition. Work of removing the build- 
ings from property the Harriman interests have been 
buying in Tacoma for the last year and a half will 
begin within thirty days. Bids on construction work 
will be called for within sixty days and work will be 
started at about twenty points along the line. A 
branch line will be built from Centralia to Grays har- 
bor and plans are considered for a branch from Tacoma 
via Olympia to connect with this Grays harbor line. 

The tracks entering the city will be on a grade of 
seven-tenths of 1 percent. Beginning at Twenty-fifth 
street and Jefferson avenue a double track tunnel will 
be built to the intersection of Prospect and Center 
streets. The tunnel will be 8,700 feet in length. Elec- 
tricity will probably be the motive power used in the 
tunnel. Two round houses, costing $50,000 each, will 
be built on block 7246 in South Tacoma. Thirty-six 
thousand tons of steel rails were ordered for the exten- 
sion over one year ago and shipments are already ar- 
riving. Warehouses will be built on the tideland prop- 
erty bought last year from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, giving the railroad 3,500 feet of 
deep water wharfage. It is understood that the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s plans contemplate 
shifting its docks to the Puyallup river, where it has 
been bulkheading for some time, getting ready for the 


change. The river is to be dredged by the government 
this summer to accommodate all deep water shipping. 

Coming into the city from the south and reaching 
the business district via its tunnel, the road will cross 
Pacific avenue on a steel viaduct twenty-four feet 
high and will cross the city waterway on a steel draw- 
bridge fifty feet high on the east side and about 300 
feet south of the present Northern Pacific drawbridge, 
and thence crossing the tidelands to its terminals 
bought from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 
Mr. Farrell announces that no railroad on the Pacific 
coast will have better or larger terminals than the 
Harriman system when its work will be completed. 

Besides filing condemnation suits yesterday the Union 
Pacific also filed for record a large nutnber of deeds 
transferring considerable Tacoma property to its Ore- 
gon & Washington company. Included in this were 
lots 49 to 72, block 7145; lots 55 to 66, block 7146, 
and lots 55 to 66, block 7246, Indian addition, this 
being the entire property of the Tide Water Lumber 
Company on the Puyallup river at Puyallup avenue and 
East O street. A stipulation in the deed allows the 
lumber company to occupy its property until March 15, 
next. It is officially stated that the railroad is also 
negotiating for the purchase of the Tacoma Fir Door 
Company’s property adjacent to the Tide Water plant 
and that it is expected the deal will be consummated 
shortly. Extensive warehouses are to be put in at this 
point. The price paid for the Tide Water property is 
reported to have been $200,000. 

Lumber manufacturers, not only of Tacoma but of 
western Washington, are greatly interested in the plans 
of the Harriman system, for in the coming of that rail- 
road they see the first real prospect for relief from the 
ear shortage which has well nigh been the ruination of 
more than one lumber manufacturer during the last 
year. The Harriman system is expected to have its 
trains running into Tacoma ahead of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and both roads are being more than 
cordially welcomed by mills now dependent upon the 
Hill lines. The Union Pacific official announcement 
also includes the statement that it will have its own 
double track line between here and Seattle. It has 
placed large orders for ties during the last few months 
and both it and the St. Paul will be extensive pur- 
chasers of construction material of all kinds during the 
next two years. 
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For Better Facilities. 





New Orleans Improvements in Shipping—Local 
People in Earnest. 





New ORLEANS, LA., April 30.—The briefs and argu- 
ments advanced by the New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ 
Association and its local allies of the Board of Trade 
are now in the hands of the railroad officials for consid- 
eration and it is confidently believed that the latter 
will arrange to make important concessions to do away 
with the abuses practiced upon local exporters by the 
present car service rules and other matters complained 
of. It is realized that it will probably be some time 
before the representatives of the various roads will get 
together for concerted action, but the tension that ex- 
isted for a time and threatened to result in a bitter 
legal fight has apparently been relieved and according to 
most accounts the exporters are being shown a little 
more consideration at present than was accorded them a 
month or two ago. 

Local exporters have recently addressed a communica- 
tion to Mayor Behrman, president of the Public Belt 
Commission, congratulating the commission upon its 
work and its announcement that the belt line will be 
ready for operation by June 1. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that so far there have been few arrangements for 
switches to reach the various docks along the river front 
and the commission is urged to provide for this im- 
portant service, which means much in the reduction of 
unloading and drayage charges upon export shipments. 
While the New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Association 
has not acted as a body on the matter its directors 
have tacitly approved the communication. : 

Representing the car efficiency committee of the 
American Railway Association, W. H. Drayton, of Chi- 
cago, arrived here yesterday to investigate conditions at 
this terminal and to gather data for an exhaustive re- 
port to the committee upon the subject. Mr. Drayton 
held a long conference with Manager Seely Dunn, of 
the Southern Car Service Association, during the day. 
He stated that the object of his visit was simply to 
obtain information. ‘‘Our committee,’’ he explained, 
‘*has been charged with the duty of making the car 
service more efficient and we are now engaged in making 
an effort to discover all causes of delay and to recom- 
mend methods for reforming all prevailing abuses among 
carriers, shippers and consignees. I am simply gather- 
ing all the data I can along these lines.’’ : 

Mr. Drayton admitted that there had been but little 
improvement in the ear situation and that all sections 
of the country were suffering from the car famine. He 
declared : 

At one time one section suffers and at another time an- 
other section, so that all share about alike. On the one 
hand the railroads are moving cars a little more rapidly and 
on the other shippers have not come to time in the matter 
of loading and unloading. In 1905, for instance, the average 
movement of a car was twenty-four miles a day, while in 
1906 this had risen to 26.9, or practically three miles per 
diem, while consignees and shippers can show no alleviation 
of their tardiness. 

While the companies have not sufficient equipment to 
handle the freight of the country they are practically un- 
able to increase their efficiency through inability to raise 
the necessary money. All roads are ordering cars and loco- 
motives up to the limit of their ability, but the trouble is 
no one will lend a railroad any money these days. Such a 
hue and cry has been raised that the people are chary of 
advancing cold cash to a railroad and so the necessary 
increases of equipment are restricted until the ebullition of 
feeling shall have subsided and the money market loosened 
up a little. 

The American Railway Association is composed of 329 
companies, operating 234,321 miles of road. Mr. Dray- 
ton expects to continue his investigations here for sev- 
eral days and may not leave until Saturday. 


Car Record for Indiana. 








Form Devised for Shippers’ Use—Prospective 
Better Service. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 1.—There is some hope that 
the shippers’ law, which has been in effect about thirty 
days but has not yet been enforced, will be put into 
action soon. The Indiana railroad commission reports 
that it is making progress and this is given as an indi- 
cation that at least before the summer has ended 
an attempt will be made to carry out the new law. 
After consulting with a number of traffic managers the 
commission has at last devised a ear record torm which 
must be kept at every freight station in Indiana. The 
record is for the purpose of facilitating the movement 
of cars and for the purpose of forcing railroads to give 
empties to shippers within a reasonable time after a 
demand is made for the ear. The local agent is re- 
quired to fill into blanks that will be provided on the 
form the date the car is set, the date the car is asked 
for, the initials and numbers of the cars and the date 
billed. At the head of each page in the record book 
the following will be printed: 

This record is required by law to be kept in this office. 
Demand for cars for shipment to points in this state can 


only be made on this record, or by letter or telegram, filed 
with the agent. The law requires cars to be furnished 


within forty-eight hours after 6 o'clock p. m. of the day 
they are ordered. If cars are not required at the end of 
forty-eight hours they must be furnished when required. 

If cars are ordered by telephone the local agent may 
record it here (in the blank for shippers’ entries) but the 
consignor must sign the record or confirm the order in 
writing or by wire, before the cars are wanted. Cars 
ordered in writing or by wire should be entered here by 
local agent and reference made to file for copy. 

It is a crime, punishable by a fine of not less than 
$25 or more than $50, for any person to make a false entry 
in this record or alter, change or mutilate any entry made 
therein, or for any person to record a demand for cars not 
required, or for more cars than are required, or to duplicate 
an order for cars previously demanded and not furnished. 
All entries should be in ink. 


Applications are now being received by the commis- 
sion for inspectors to examine the car equipment, the 
track, rolling stock ete. of the different railroads doing 
business in Indiana. 


Big Mill for Coos Bay. 


Model Plant to Be Erected—Largest Capacity 
on the Coast. 











The ©. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which Charles A. Smith, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is the head, has announced it will proceed to 
build immediately on Coos bay, in Oregon, a saw mill 
of about 250,000 feet capacity every ten hours. The 
plan embraces not only the building of a mammoth 
mill, but the city of Marshfield has granted also a 
franchise for the construction of a tram railway which 
will connect the mill, its retail yards and other parts 
of the big institution. The company has already given 
the order for 800 to 1,000 cars for use in this connec- 
tion. 

The site of the mill is 130 acres in extent. The 
building of the structure will begin at once. It will 
be 68 feet wide and 368 feet Jong. The equipment will 
include a single band, a double cutting band and a 
full complement of saw mill machinery. In addition a 
large planing mill will be erected so arranged that 
its enlargement in the future will be an easy matter. 
The company has already built on the Bay City side 
a fine machine shop 180 feet long and 51 feet wide, 
to which a blacksmith shop and foundry are to be 
added. The power plant will include a battery of eight 
boilers with automatic conveyors. The chief power 
will be supplied by two 28x60 Corliss engines. It is 
aimed to make the plant a model one in every respect 
and in this respect fire protection will not be neglected. 
The entire plant will be equipped with an automatic 
sprinkler system. The cost of the new enterprise will 
be $150,000. 

In the matter of timber supply the company is un- 
usually fortunate. Mr. Smith is one of the great indi- 
vidual timber land owners of the country. It is said 
that on his own timber land in Coos county district 
there is sufficient stock to run a mill of this capacity 
for 200 years. Mr. Smith himself is quoted as say- 
ing, ‘‘There is within seventy-five miles of Coos bay 
five times as much timber as has been cut in Minne- 
aoplis the last fifty years and Minneapolis is known as 
the ‘sawdust’ city of the world.’’ 

The determination to build the big mill immediately 
means the extension of other interests. The company 
already has a private railroad, which will be pushed 
farther into the timber. For the present the business 
will be handled by the Southern Pacific in connection 
with this road. The Smith interests are also now 
having constructed at Newport News a steam schooner 
284 feet long, over all, with a carrying capacity of 
2,250,000 feet of lumber, said to be the largest lumber 
schooner in the world. It will be brought around the 
Horn when completed and is expected to arrive in Coos 
bay next August. 

Mr. Smith’s plans add another to the great mills of 
the coast. The recent destruction of the Port Blakeley 
mill makes the Smith mill the largest capacity mill in 
that region, according to the following figures compiled 
at Marshfield: 


MILL— Capacity, feet. 
Cc. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 


I, ONIN 5in.a on.0 08:0.90:09,0.684 eb ddobwae ened 250,000 
H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, Blaine, Wash...... 225,000 
Puget Sound Milling Company, Port Ludlow, Wash. .225,000 
Dempsey Lumber Company,'Tacoma, Wash......... 200,000 
Eastern & Western, Portland, Ore..............- - -200,000 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 

RRS ay BOER ey eer ee pe ere 175,000 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 

Ts, CNN (CII s. 6s 5.0.0:0:8-0:0:00s cobbebanchoad 125,000 
Vancouver Lumber Company, Vancouver, Wash..... 150,000 


Puget Sound Milling Company, Port Gamble, Wash. .150,000 


In the land of big things there are many large mills. 
In addition to those mentioned in the foregoing the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to add the names of 
others in various parts of the west, the figures given 
representing the annual products as reported for 1905: 


Total. 

Vance Redwood Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal....... 79,660,000 
Pacific. Lumber Co., Beotia, Cal... occ cccccsscccs 63,000,000 
BEE DAENEE OO, AGG, FOR. co.cc ccceccccscs 44,220,000 
B. R. Lewis Lumber Co., Coeur d'Alene, Ida.... 40,000,000 
Big Blackfoot Milling Co., Bonner, Mont....... 59,005,000 
Tongue Point Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore......... 51,444,000 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. (Coburg 

BREE SAG COREA Re ey eee 30,834,000 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. ..102,000,000 
Standard Box & Lumber Co., Portland, Ore..... 38,000,000 
S. E. Slade Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash....... 69,000,000 
Bellingham Bay Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash.. 50,000,000 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash..... 57,196,000 
Mukilteo Lumber Co., Mukilteo, Wash.......... 54,000,000 
Puget Lumber Co., Port Gamble, Wash......... 60,342,000 
Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, Wash....,.......... 73,000,000 


Lumber for Rebuilding. 





California Cities’ Rehabilitation at Cheaper 
Rates—Price Factors. 





More than a year has passed since the great earth- 
quake in California and the big fire in San Francisco 
and the work of rebuilding is now in full swing. 

San Francisco is not the only town that has to be 
rebuilt, or at least rehabilitated; for the earthquake 
was felt for a couple of hundred miles up and down the 
coast with San Francisco in the center. San Jose on 
the south and Santa Rosa on the north were in reality 
more badly shaken than San Francisco. San Jose had 
one large fire and Santa Rosa several. The towns up 
and down the southern peninsula—Palo Alto, Redwood 
City, San Mateo and others—were badly wrecked; so the 
rebuilding campaign has been very extensive. 

Of course the San Francisco movement overshadows 
everything else and it is a great study of human activi- 
ties to watch that city. Nearly everything done up to 
last fall was of a temporary character and this took 
an enormous amount of lumber. From July 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, it was estimated, not less than 100,000,000 feet 
of lumber was received monthly at the port. 

Then winter came on and the weather got stormy 
up and down the coast; the sailing contingent of 
the lumber fleet could not make such good time on its 
voyages to Oregon and Washington as it had done 
during the summer and shipments fell off somewhat. 
But there was still an immense inflow of lumber and 
now all the lumber yards of San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda are full to overflowing. 

It was a very rainy winter and building operations 
were seriously interrupted, a condition that caused a 
decided falling off in the demand for lumber. But the 
rains are over now and building may be earried on 
day after day without interruption hy stress of weather, 
and it had been confidently expected that there would 
be a big building boom on both sides of the bay as 
soon as the dry season opened. 

But these expectations are not being realized by any 
means. Present conditions in Oakland, perhaps, indi- 
cate the general state of affairs in all towns within the 
earthquake zone. The following is the substance of 
an interview with a representative of one of the big 
Oakland lumber firms. 

This gentleman was very fair and candid in his gate- 
ments. He said that building in Oakland was dull.8The 
great rush appeared to be over and business seemed to 
be settling down to a conservative basis. Every lumber 
yard in the city had a heavy stock on hand. There was 
a good, steady trade in lumber, but no rush. This con- 
dition is accounted for to some extent by the recent 
action of the Oakland banks. During the last six 
weeks the banks have put in force a rule to refuse all 
applications for loans on real estate, no matter how 
good the security offered might be. The banks in ex- 
planation of this action said they had loaned already 
on real estate up to the full limit permitted by their 
boards of directors. 

It is said that it was not because of any shortage of 
funds that the banks shut down, for several millions 
were sent to Wall street to loan on the high interest 
that prevailed in that financial center during the recent 
flurry in stocks. The banks now say that about May 1 
they will be ready to loan money on real estate security, 
and this will no doubt have a reviving effect upon real 
estate sales and building operations. 

This withdrawal of loans, it is said, has had a bene- 
ficial effect upon business conditions as regards real 
estate transactions. Speculation had been rife since the 
earthquake, in consequence of the exodus from San 
Francisco to the east side of the bay, and prices became 
very much inflated. The action of the banks had the 
effects of repressing speculation and leveling values. 

In San Francisco the era of permanent building has 
opened, and while this creates much activity in building 
lines it does not create that large demand for lumber 
that the temporary building did. Many reinforced con- 
erete buildings as well as steel-frame buildings are 
going up, and while the first demand large amounts of 
lumber for the construction of forms, the amount con- 
sumed in the permanent construction of the building is 
proportionally limited, as the floors, ceilings and many 
of the partitions are composed of concrete. 

It is the opinion of conservative lumber dealers that 
the supply already on hand on both sides of the bay 
will be sufficient to last the trade all summer, so a 
decided falling off in shipments from the north may 
shortly be looked for. 

This great influx of lumber has had the effect of low- 
ering prices in San Francisco, but in Oakland no reduc- 
tion is reported. The basis rate in ’Frisco is now $27 
a thousand, a reduction of $3 from the top prices of 
last year. In Oakland the basis rate is $30. 

The dealers of San Francisco and Oakland have had 
such a hard struggle to supply the home demand for 
lumber that they have made no effort to supply the 
country trade and that trade has been principally sup- 
plied direct from the mills of the north. ; 

Building.in the country towns is reported to be quiet, 
a great many prospective builders holding off for lower 
rates on lumber. 
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INEQUITIES OF METHODS OF MEASUREMENT AT A BRITISH PORT. 


Hardwood Associations Exercised—Practices on Both Sides of the Atlantic Contrasted. 


Liverpool Custom Illiberal —American 


PHILADELPHIA, April 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In your issue of April 20 you have an article on 
“Reciprocal Concession on Export Traffic with Great Brit- 
ain” in which you quote Mr. Brown's explanations of the 
difference between American measure and Liverpool meas- 
ure, and I am writing this letter to you in order that your 
readers may be told the whole truth and not merely a 
portion of it. 

Many years ago it used to be the custom in America for 
the buyers of lumber when receiving and measuring their 
lumber to make allowances for defects of all kinds. This 
was done in addition to making the grade, and often an 
unscrupulous buyer would take a No. 1 common board and 
by making allowances for “saw-offs’ he would make the 
board a No. 1 or No. 2 board by measuring it down, but he 
would only pay for a No. 1 common. This method went on 
for years and years and was a source of dispute among the 
buyers and sellers both here and abroad. 

When the National Hardwood Lumber Association and the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association were formed it was 
recognized that this method was an unjust and incorrect 
method of measuring lumber, and the correct way for 
making allowances was to do it in the grading and price, 
and not to do it in the measuring and price and grading as 
well. Many articles have been written and many speeches 
have been made on this subject, but the justice of it was 
seen and acquiesced in by all parts of the United States, 
and by almost all of the ports abroad, including London 
and Manchester. The only port which has held out and 
which will not agree to measure lumber “its full and 
actual contents” is Liverpool, and every effort that has 
been made heretofore on the part of the. exporters to get 
Liverpool trade associations to agree to it has been in 
vain. 

Experience teaches all customers that the part of the 
Liverpool custom which measures each individual board to 
the 44-inch in width does not “cut any ice,” as practically 
the total contents of a carload: of lumber figures up as 
much under the %4-inch rule as it does under the American 
board rule with the method of “give and take,’ and the 
English merchants desire to make specifications showing the 
thicknesses, widths and lengths of each individual board, 
so it is only right that when we enter their markets to sell 
them we should adhere to that practice, especially as it is 
only a little extra bother to make the tallies that way, and 
the results are exactly the same. 

Both the National Hardwood Lumber Association and the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association rules are as follows: 
“The lumber must be inspected and measured as the inspec- 
tor finds it, of full length and width. He shall make no 
allowance for the purpose of raising the grade.” 

The National Lumber Exporters’ Association rules and 
the London rules of measurement state: “No allowance in 
measure shall be made for defects.” ; 

Now, the Liverpool method of measuring is this, and it 
makes no difference whether they are buying the lumber for 
firsts and seconds, No. 1 commons or No. 2 commons, they 
will make these dockages as follows: If a board is split 
in the end the measurers (the measuring is generally done 
by two men, the one representing the buyer and the other 
representing the seller) will dispute as to whether all of 
the split will be measured out or only a part of it, but 
something is always allowed, generally one-half of the split. 
Then if a large or rotten knot is on the board a dispute 
comes up as to what the allowance shall be for that, and 
generally it is one-half of 1 inch in the width, and so it 
goes, allowing in the measure for defects. They are often 
buying culls and paying cull prices, but they only want to 
measure the prime lumber in the board. Almost all of the 
lumber that is sold for delivery at Liverpool is sold on 
American measure by sellers who know enough not to 
submit in these enlightened days to what is now called on 
this side of the water “skin measurement,’ but the poor 
shipper who is foolish enough to send lumber to Liverpool 
on consignment when he gets his returns knows then that 
he has been robbed in the measurement, and the only reply 
he can get to his repeated inquiries and protests is that it 
is the “custom of the port’ to measure in this way. The 
brokers who are receiving these consignments always regret 
that such a system prevails, but as they make about 100 
percent profit on their measuring charge we can hardly 
look to them-.to correct the evil. ; 

The Liverpool market is the only market which insists 
upon keeping up this system of docking or making allowance 
for defects, and it is about time that it was corrected. The 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association is taking up the 
matter, and it is being placed before the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with a view to advising all their members of the 
system in vogue at Liverpool, so that when shipping to that 
market they will be able to get “actual contents measure” 
for their lumber. 

Inasmuch as your journal is always willing to publish 
matters of interest to the trade, I am sending this to you 
to explain to shippers what they are up against, not merely 
a slight difference in measuring but also allowances in 
measures for defects. GEORGE M. SPIEGLE. 


The system of measurement outlined by Mr. Spiegle 
was ventilated thoroughly several years ago by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In common with a uniform 
system of inspection this question has come up at more 
or less regular intervals. About two years ago a number 
of letters were published in the trade papers on both 
sides of the Atlantic in regard to the custom outlined 
by Mr. Spiegle and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was under 
the impression that the dealers of the two countries had 
come to an agreement on this subject. An agreement of 
this sort, however, it seems has not been reached, ai- 





though it is high time some adjustment was made. 

The Liverpool system of measurement in effect 
operates to compound the defects. The rules in this 
country provide for the admission of a board in a 
certain grade on the basis of the amount of good lum- 
ber it contains or, stated reversely, the number of 
defects it shows. If a board is a first or second or a 
No. 1 or No. 2 common it is assigned to such grade 
and thus given a value after its character is thoroughly 
considered by the grader. In a general way the value 
of low grade hardwoods in this country is determined 
by the percentage of clear or sound face cutting that 
can be secured from them. It is specified that No. 1 
common, for instance, shall produce two-thirds of 67 
percent of clear cuttings. Prices of the various grades 
are regulated by this factor. No. 1 common is worth 
approximately two-thirds as much as firsts and seconds, 
and No. 2 common, which must produce 50 percent clear 
cuttings, is worth about one-half the price of firsts and 
seconds. This penalty is imposed because of the char- 
acter of the lumber. Now, if the defects are to be 
counted out when a parcel is measured the penalty is 
compounded and the buyer gets as much face clear lum- 
ber for a No. 1 common price by this method as he 


would for a first and second price. Suppose the defeets 
in No. 1 common amount to 30 percent of the super- 
ficial area of a thousand feet of lumber and No. 2 com- 
mon to one-half of the superficial area; a sale of a 
thousand feet each of firsts and seconds and No. 1 and 
No. 2 common would give the following result: 

Price a thousand. 


1,000 feet firsts and seconds............ $50.00 $50.00 
1,000 feet No. 1 common, counted as 700 

ME | dsmikeeehates eas bob buan ees seasons 85.00 24.50 
1,000 feet No. 2 common, counted as 500 

Me F540 bshe cde ean adeno nen eee ein 24.00 12.00 


This would make a total of 3,000 feet, as lumber is 
measured and sold in this country, for which the dealer 
would receive $109. If the deductions noted are made 
when the lumber is sold in Liverpool the buyer will re- 
ceive the equivalent of 2,200 feet of clear lumber at a 
cost of $86.50, which would make the average price for 
firsts and seconds about $39. 

This is a practical illustration of the working out of 
the double penalty rule. In actual practice, of course, 
it probably would not prove as detrimental to the 
sellers’ interests, but that fact does not change the 
principle. 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY MILLMEN OPPOSE FREIGHT ADVANCE. 





Southern Pacific Rate Prohibitive—Appeal to the Interstate Commission—One Possible Offset. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 27.—As a result of the hearing 
before the state railroad commission on the recent ad- 
vance made by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
in the rate on rough green lumber from all Willamette 
valley points to San Francisco and other bay points the 
grievances of the valley millmen will be brought to the 
attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
advance in the rate from $3.10 to $5 a ton was put inte 
effect on April 18. Feeling that this advance would 
result in the practical ruin of the lumbering industry in 
the Willamette valley, most of the mills having no plan- 
ing mills or dry kilns, the valley millmen, through the 
Western Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
protested against the advance to the Oregon State Rail- 
road Commission and the commission on Tuesday last 
granted a hearing on this protest. The meeting was 
largely attended by the millmen interested, among the 
most active protestants against the new rate being the 
representatives of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of 
Eugene, and the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Com- 
pany, of Salem and Newberg, two of the largest mill- 
ing companies in the valley. The Southern Pacifie Rail- 
road Company was represented by its Oregon attorney, 
W. D. Fenton, and Messrs. Miller and Malheauf, of the 
general freight department of the road. The millmen 
made out a strong case from the lumbering standpoint, 
convincing the commission that the new rate is not only 
unjust but practically prohibitive. They showed that 
they contracted for considerable lumber, not yet de- 
livered owing to the scarcity of cars, upon the old rate 
basis and that they now stand to lose on their contracts. 
It was also claimed by some of the millmen subsequent to 
the meeting that they had verbal and written assurances 
from General Freight Agent R. B. Miller that he would 
.stand by them on the old $3.10 rate on all orders taken 
on the old freight basis and not filled by reason of the 
lack of cars. Since the new rate has gone into effect, 
however, it is claimed that it is impossible to get any 
concessions from the railroad company in the matter of 
shipments on old orders. Another point raised by the 
valley millmen is that the new rate is a discrimination 
in favor of the Portland millmen, who, it was asserted, 
showed their satisfaction with the new tariff by keeping 
away from the meeting and refusing to aid in the move- 
ment to secure the old rate. On behalf of the railroad 
company it was contended that the $5 rate is fair and 
equitable. It was argued that there was no money in it 
for the railroad company to haul rough green lumber to 
San Francisco at $3.10 a ton and that it was an unde- 
sirable class of traffic, even at $5 a ton. 

The state railroad commission took several days in 
which to digest the evidence adduced at the hearing 
and then made an order that practically means the sub- 
mission of the question to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The attorney general of the state has 
been requested to prepare the papers for a hearing on 
the issues involved before the higher tribunal, the state 
railroad commission being powerless to enforce its own 
rulings owing to the fact that the rate question concerns 
interstate traffic. The opinion of the commission in ref- 
erence to the rate controversy follows: 

The commission, having examined into the matter, having 
heard the parties and being fully advised in the premises, 
finds that, in its opinion, the rate of $5 a ton charged by 
the defendant for transportation of common rough and 
green fir lumber in straight carloads from points on its line 
north of and including Ashland, to and including Portland 
and all points on its branch lines, where the rate of $3.10 
a ton was formerly effective, to San Francisco and all other 
bay points, where said rate of $3.10 was formerly effective, 
is excessive in amount and discriminatory, and in conflict 
with the rulings and regulations of interstate commerce 
law, and that in the opinion of the commission the rate of 
$3.10 a ton is a reasonable charge for transportation of 
such lumber in straight carlcads, and that, in the opinion 
of the commission, the defendant railway company should 
make such lower rate effective between all of said points. 

It is ordered that the opinion of the commission aforesaid 


be presented to the defendant railroad, and that the de- 
fendant be requested to change said rate of $5 per ton now 
charged to $3.10 for shipments of rough green fir lumber. 
As the Southern Pacific Railroad Company does not 
propose to pay any attention to the ruling of the com- 
mission the case will be brought before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at the earliest date possible. 


Another Card in Reserve. 

But the Willamette valley millmen are not disposed to 
wait for a hearing on the Valley-San Franciseo rate 
question before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They have still another card to play, and if the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company refuses to recede from its posi- 
tion and restore the $3.10 rate they will force a $1 rate 
into Portland to enable the valley mills to engage in the 
cargo trade in competition with the Portland mills. In 
this effort the state railroad commission can be of ma- 
terial assistance, the traffic on this haul being entirely 
within the state. : 

The Southern Pacific traffic officials are already awake 
to the situation possible in this direction and while yet 
noncommittal are said to be more favorably disposed to 
this arrangement than to restoration of the $3.10 rate 
southward. It is believed by the valley millmen that 
a flat $1 rate into Portland will enable them to do 
business, as it will place them on an equal footing with 
the local mills in the matter of competitive rates to 
both rail and water markets. At the present time the 
valley mills have but one market and they are practically 
shut out of that by the prohibitive freight rate. From 
the fact that logs are cheaper in the Willamette valley 
than in Portland the valley millmen believe that the $1 
tariff they are willing to pay to get their products into 
Portland will practically operate as an offset and place 
them on an equal footing with their Portland com- 
petitors. 

That the $1 flat rate into Portland demanded is not 
only possible but extremely probable is evidenced by the 
preparations already being made by some of the larger 
valley manufacturers to do business in and through this 
city. The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, according to 
telegraphic advices from Eugene, has taken options on 
several pieces of waterfront property in this city pre- 
paratory to building docks, buying vessels and engaging 
in the foreign and coastwise trade. The Charles K. 
Spaulding Logging Company has just completed a 250- 
ton barge and will immediately begin the construction 
of a second one for transporting its products from Salem 
and Newberg to this port in the event the $3.10 rate is 
not restored to San Francisco and other bay points. 

While the plans of the valley millmen are not made 
known with the blare of trumpets and beating of drums 
it is known that they are acting in the closest harmony 
and the output of the smaller mills will be taken care of 
by the larger corporations should shipping facilities be 
arranged for in this city. Recognizing the predicament 
in which the millmen of the Willamette valley have been 
placed by the advance in the lumber rate south the state 
railroad commission may be depended upon to do all 
within its power to make continued milling operations in 
the valley possible. 





COMPLAINT AGAINST INDIANA RAILROADS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., April 30.—Formal complaint 
against every railroad doing business in Indiana has 
been lodged with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Indianapolis Freight Bureau, of which J. Peavey 
is the commissioner. Discrimination against Indianap- 
olis business agents in favor of Chicago and St. Louis 
is charged. On certain lines it is charged that condi- 
tions are such that local manufacturers are shut out 
of the market west of the Mississippi river and in Ili- 
nois. A general readjustment of freight rates is asked. 
The complaint is made against the following railroads: 
Big Four, Vandalia, Pennsylvania, Monon, Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, Erie, Wabash, Lake Shore, Clover 
Leaf, Illinois Central, Texas Pacific and Southern. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Saley on the Ethics of Retail Stock Interchanges—Mental Worry Over Two Peculiar Sales—Shed Capacity a Progressive 
Expense—Lessons in Fair Profit Making—Retail Lumbermen as Unintelligent Merchants. 


Buying of One Another. 


We all want to be neighborly, but not always to an 
extent to cripple ourselves. There are those of us who 
know we are so filled with enterprise that our cheeks 
glow, that our competitor is not enterprising, and that 
he makes capital of our energy. We don’t meet with 
these cases every day, but they exist. A dealer im 
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“When we return the material we have borrowed.” 


Nebraska said that his competitor had not as yet laid 
in a stock of fir windmill timber and that he came to 
him for every mill frame he sold. ‘‘He wants the 
stuff at about cost,’’ he said. ‘‘If it was only a mill 
or two I should think nothing of it, as any of us are 
liable to be out of certain items of stock at times, but 
when it is a steady diet I don’t like it so well.’’ 

It would look as if this dealer did not lay in a stock 
of windmill timber so that the capital in his business 
might be smaller to that extent than otherwise it 
would be. If I am off the track I beg your pardon. It 
surely can not be that he expects tnese timbers to be 
cheaper right away, though on several occasions I 
have known one neighbor to buy of another when he 
thought that current prices would not hold and that 
he would piece out until prices dropped to a lower 
level, when he would lay in a stock. When lumber 
several years ago had made a few sharp advances a 
dealer in central Iowa for a considerable time bought 
material to the value of $100 a month of a competitor, 
expecting all the time that prices would decline, and 
then he would stock up. Values got several dollars 
away from the low water mark before his piles were 
renewed, and even unto this day he is not reeonciled to 
the situation. A few months ago I met him on a train 
on his way to look over Dakota land in which he had 
invested. This land had doubled and trebled in price 
on his hands, but he could not understand why lumber 
should have inereased in value as it has. I do not 
know that he reads any lumber paper; surely he is 
not a subseriber to this one or he would know what 
business lumber has to advance. 

There are dealers who were born with a borrowing 
faculty. We help our neighbors out with good grace 
and a smiling face—poetry again, you see—but not all 
of us are tickled to death to do it under all cireum- 
stances. 

This borrowing business is about as it would be if 
we were keeping house next door to each other. We 
will play that you are a woman and that I am another. 
If occasionally I should run short of some kitchen 
necessity you would be pleased to lend it to me, but if 
continually I was running in at your back door after 
a drawing of tea, a cup of sugar, a little wad of lard, 
enough butter for supper, a spoonful of vanilla, you 
would get tired of me. You would not like my borrow- 
ing habit. You would eall mea regular slobmagullion of 
a housekeeper. You would know of no reason why I 
could not slip into my sealskin coat and with a mar- 
ket basket on my arm go down to the grocery and lay 
in a stock of things to eat as well as you. And there 
would be no reason except that I was too shiftless to 
do it, or couldn’t get trusted for the goods. 


Citing a Homely Illustration. 

When I brought the tea back you would throw it 
into the sink, for you don’t use that kind of tea. If 
you were a woman you would be particular as to the 
kind of tea you drank, which is the way every woman 
of taste has. My best girl will go all over town to 
find the kind of tea she wants, just as I will walk 
blocks to get a particular kind of cigar, and it is an 
inspiration to me that she does so, for if she would 
drink any kind of old grass and herbs I don’t think 
she would be quite the splendid woman she is. You 





would wonder if the lard I brought home was the genu- 
ine stuff, or part grease, and you would take a snitf at 
the butter and possibly turn up your nose. 

That is about the way it goes when we return the 
material that we have borrowed from a_ neighbor’s 
yard. The grade or manufacture of the stuff is liable 
not to please us. It may have come from different 
mills, and you know not all manufacturers grade alike 
or do the same kind of mill work. You have had 
flooring that was as smooth as glass and at other times 
you were disposed to doubt that the knives of the 
cutter heads had ever seen an emery wheel. It is an 
object to have one’s stock uniform, and we don’t want 
our piles disfigured by injecting into them foreign ma- 
terial, as it were. .No, unless I had a spell of insanity 
I wouldn’t borrow much of a neighbor. Not that he 
would raise a voice against it, for he probably 
wouldn’t. Ben Franklin, the dear old sensible soul, 
said something very pat in regard to borrowing and 
lending. He would want to be civil—too civil for his 
own good. Ten to one I would rather buy of my 
neighbor, and I wouldn’t want to do that every day. 

Especially in these times, a dealer said to me he did 
not like to sell much to a neighbor. He said that very 
often the neighbor would resent it if he were asked 
enough to pay for handling the stuff. ‘‘It costs as 
much to sell to him as it does to a consumer,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘and that can not be done for less than $2 
a thousand. Then in the present condition of the mar- 
ket, when there is no telling how long we may have to 
wait before receiving an order, I may be short on the 
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“Who knows when we will get it?’ 


same item my neighbor bought of me and unable to 
get it. It was different when we could order lumber 
today and get it at the end of the week, for then if 
we ran out of a thing we could replace it, but now 
who knows when we ean get it? I have orders on the 
coast, and in the south, which have been out since the 
first of December, and for aught I know I never may 
see them.’’ 

I have heard a large number of retail dealers touch 
on this subject, but not one of them appeared to be in 
love with either borrowing or lending. It was not be- 
cause their breasts did not swell with a neighborly 
feeling but because they did not think it was just the 
thing to do as a rule. 


Why a Dealer Lost Sleep. 


This is the way it was put by him: ‘‘The community 
in which I sell lumber is composed largely of Germans. 
Early last spring I sold a barn bill to one of them— 
and by the way he has been a good customer—for 
#870. A neighbor a half a mile away who was going 
to build was shown the plans by a carpenter who was 
to build No. 1, which pleased him so well that he 
decided to use them. The same carpenter made out 
the specifications and the bill came my way for a bid. 
German No. 2 was a thrifty chap, aims always to get 
about a dollar for every dollar he parts with, and suc- 
ceeded in manipulating me so well that I sold him the 
bill for an even $850. The stuff cost me $790 and some 
cents; on the first bill I made only 10 percent gross 
and on the second a little more than 8 percent. In 
the latter case it was to get $850 for the bill.or see 
it go, and for more than one reason I wanted it. 

‘“The same earpenter was to do both jobs and as 
soon as I had sold barn No. 2 I called him by phone 
to my office. ‘Sold Jake his barn bill today,’ I told 
him. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘For $850,’ I further explained. 
‘Yes,’ he replied, as though it was of no particular 
importance to him. ‘You know what I got for Hans’ 
bill?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, don’t open your mouth to Hans 
about the price I got of Jake.’ He said he would 
have no occasion to. He and I were pretty good 
friends and I had nothing to fear from him. He is 


one of the carpenters who know enough to keep their 
mouths shut. But the darned Dutchmen! Would they 
get to blabbing and let the secret out? If they did 1 
knew there would be a little merry war, with Hans 
as the attacking force. I told Jake the figures were so 
close I wished he wouldn’t mention them, but how 
much can you depend on most men in such matters? 
They care mighty little for your interests. I knew 
at the same time that if Jake could impress his neigh- 
bor Hans with his superiority as a bargain getter he 
would do it in a minute. Hans did no jewing. He said 
he took it for granted that I would do as well as I 
could by him, and his bill was figured by no one else. 
If after this he should find that I had sold Jake the 
same bill for $20 less my name forevermore would be 
Stick-in-the-Mud with him. 

‘*The carpenter had a crew on each barn and they 
were building at the same time. I drove out that way 
a few times and tne sensation that the two barns, 
precisely alike, were sold at different prices was not 
the pleasantest I have experienced. I never pulled up at 
Hans’ place but I expected he would jump me. Once, 
before I had hitched, he started down the lane and | 
saw the house he was talking of building going to 
some other dealer, but instead of reprimanding me he 
asked me to go up into his cellar and have some beer. 

‘‘TIt is now a year since the bills were sold and 
there has been no explosion. Hans doesn’t know, or 
he would go off like a firecracker. It looked as if Jake 
kept mum. But I tell you this: I wouldn’t have un- 
dergone the anxiety I did for the difference in the 
price of the bills. I could say to some customers that 
the placing of the bills at the prices named was busi- 
ness; that owing to circumstances bill No. 2 was 
necessarily sold at the lower figure, but Hans could no 
more swallow a baseball than he would swallow such ‘a 
story as that. Square himself, he expected that I 
would be, and he wouldn’t think I was square unless I 
sold him as cheap as I would others, and really I don’t 
know but he would be right. If under like conditions 
I had pitted Jake against other Germans I could name 
it would have caused me no worry, as every one of 
them is a bargain getter, is emphatically looking out 
for No. 1 and thinks that others are doing the same. 
It was the confidence imposed in me by Hans that 
worried me. And the fear that I might get found out? 
Yes, that, too.’’ 


Bargains and the One Price System. 


This incident is quoted in detail, illustrating, as it 
does, that it is the man who is looking for bargains in 
the retail world who gets them. The one price system, 
as a system, is but slightly recognized. There are deal- 
ers who have one price for all, but there are only a 
few more of them than there are teeth in a hen’s 
mouth. 

The incident illustrates another feature that has 

















“T get left and the bargain seeker gets the discount.” 


been discussed in these columns, namely, that in this 
instance, as in thousands of others, it is not the friend 
of the dealer who gets the bargains. I have heard it 
asked a hundred times, If a friend should not be 
treated right, who should? Really I don’t know who 
should, yet if treating him right consists in making 
him lower prices than are made to others oftentimes 
he is not so treated. Let’s cite an example: Mr. Jones 
is a retail lumberman in Slabtown. You and I live in 
the vicinity of the town and each is intending to build 
a barn. As in the case cited above, the barns are of 
like dimensions and constructed of like material. I am 
not a dickerer. I believe that Mr. Jones will do as 
well by me as though I hung around his office for hours 
and indulged in talk, so I place the bill with him. That 
afternoon you come in and you begin to feel of Mr. 
Jones as to prices. Possibly he may quote you the same 
price he gave me. Whew! Not today! You infer that 
you can beat that price. Who will sell the bill for 
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less? That doesn’t matter. Mr. Jones gets a trifle 
anxious. A bill of a thousand dollars is not to be 
sneezed at. Jones would like to make $150 on it, but 
if unable to make that amount wouldn’t it be good 
business policy to make less? He has his running 
expenses to pay anyhow, and a clean hundred wouid 
be that much better than nothing. And after fiddling 
around Jones tells you that you can have the bill. 
Where do I, as the friend of Jones, a man who placed 
confidence in him, come in? I get left and you, the 
bargain seeker, get the discount that some claim should 
go to me. 


Increased Cost of Shed Capacity. 


Stocks are of double the value they were not many 
years ago, and the extra expense of conducting a retail 
business does not stop here. If a new plant were being 
put in the necessary shed capacity would cost at least 
100 percent more as compared with the prices of shed 
building when lumber started on the up grade. We 
will say that at that period a shed that cost $1,000 
would answer the purpose. At present, in many in- 
stances, 50 percent more capacity would be required 
te accommodate the stock, and figuring on this basis 
the thousand-dollar shed would cost $1,400, and the 50 
percent increase $700, making in all $$2,100, a differ- 
ence of $1,100 in favor of the expense of shedding the 
stock when it was cheaper, more easily obtained and 
carried in smaller volume. 

Many sheds were built that in size would accommo- 
date the trade of the dealers before stocks were dou- 
bled and before it was necessary to anticipate the de- 
mand and for these reasons add to the volume of the 
stock. There were dealers who were of the opinion 
that it was policy to build a shed that was just large 
enough and not too large. Possibly they may have had 
in mind the old adage concerning a little house well 
filled etc. With a shed rightly adjusted as to size the 
stock of a dealer would not look lonesome in it. At all 
times the visitor who was looking over the lumber 
would say that the dealer was well stocked, which is 
not a bad thing for a prospective buyer to think. I 
have seen sheds which were so out of tune with the 
stock requirements of the dealers who owned them that 
they looked like empty barns. The dealers who built 
them anticipated a heavier trade than ever came their 
way; they wanted a shed that under any circumstances 
would be large enough, and when the stock was low, 
or even when it was not really low, it had the appear- 
ance of being shot to pieces. At one point is an ex- 
pensive shed that would easily accommodate 1,000,000 
feet, but when I saw it the dealer said that not to 
exceed 300,000 feet was in stock. The place had a de- 
cidedly lonesome look. The manager said that on one 
account he was glad the stock was so low, as he was 
not obliged to use the third decks. 

There are small sized sheds which formerly answered 
every purpose, but which now are chock full, with 
overflow piles in the open. At present a shed is re- 
quired to be elastic. It is not in the province of the 
dealer to know what he is going to have. He is liable 
to have little or much in stock. Once he could figure it 
out with some certainty, but now it is as uncertain as 
the weather prophet’s predictions. He may console 
himself that he is getting along for shed room eapi- 
tally and the next morning two or three cars may ar- 














“The place had a decidedly lonesome look.” 


rive from the west coast and as many from the south, 
and the following morning it may be repeated. He 
doubts if he ordered so much Jumber, as it was so long 
ago that his memory runneth not back to the time, but 
on consulting his documents he finds there is not a 
wildeat car in the bunch. So much lumber not only 
crowds his shed but bulges the yard fence. 

Changed conditions have created a demand for in- 
creased shed capacity. In fact, conditions have changed 
so materially that should a dealer go to sleep for ten 
years and then open his eyes he would be unable to 
guess what kind of a shaking up the business had un- 
dergone during his nap. 


A Low Grading Phase of the Retail Trade. 


I am glad the retail dealers of the country are not 
obliged to follow my suggestions concerning the con- 
‘duct of their business, and no doubt they are more 


than glad. A dealer writes from North Dakota that 
he does not agree with me on the delivery question and 
in return I said to him I was glad to hear it, as it 
illustrates what a great country we live in when we 
can enjoy the privilege of disagreeing. 

But here is a proposition, beloved, in which I believe 
the entire retail trade will be a unit, notwithstanding 
that more than nine-tenths of the dealers have prac- 
ticed that which they will shout with one accord they 
wish was different. And I tell you it takes considerable 
pounding of a fellow’s head to conceive of such a 
quéstion. Thus far this paragraph is as clear as a 
Chinese puzzle, but I trust the little Dutch machine 
will unravel it. 

There is hardly a waking hour but it occurs to me 
what a muddle the retail trade is in regarding certain 
of its phases. For instance, there is the price at which 
bills are sold the country over. Within three days more 
than that number of dealers have said to me that their 
driblet trade is the only part of their lumber business 
that pays them anything. What! Don’t sell bills? 
Yes, sell bills, but the bills pay no profit. Oftener than 
otherwise they are sold at an advance of not more than 
10 percent above cost and that’s making the dealer 
no money. shen again they are sold for practically 
nothing above cost. If the retail business had been in 
the hands of good business men it would have been in 
a less deplorable condition as regards the price at 
which bills are sold—that’s the way it looks to me. 

So far as I know its parallel is not elsewhere found 
in the business world. Let’s take a look around in our 
own little business world and see how it is. We will 
see if the retail merchants visited knock all the profit 
off a bill of goods because they amount to a few dol- 
lars. 

Methods of Real Merchants. 


Going up the street we first come to the dry goods 
store. Dees this tradesman make all his money on hair- 
pins, thread, ribbon, knitting needles, and the like? 
As a merchant he is too flip for that. If we buy a silk 
dress, or shawl, he rejoices that he has a chance to 














“Driblet trade is the only part that pays.” 


make money in what he may call a big way. Because 
these are among his largest articles sold he is not so 
kind as to tell us that we can have them at the cost 
of handling. 

The next door is the hardware store. Do you think 
the owner of this place makes his best money on car- 
pet tacks, fish hooks and kindred articles? Not he. 
He is also too flip to conduct his business in this man- 
ner. About the highest priced article he sells is a 
range, and because it is the highest he does not hesi 
tate to tack on a percentage of profit that looks about 
like 40. He has no pity on us because we are paying 
from $50 to $75 for a range instead of 5 cents for a 
stove poker. 

Indian file we march into the clothing store and ac- 
cording to the way we do business we would expect to 
hear the proprietor aver that all the money he makes 
is on the driblets he sells—suspenders, neckties, socks, 
wristlets, ear muffs, and so on. But he doesn’t really 
smile until he takes from the pile his highest priced 
suit, as that is where his biggest money is. You see 
he wasn’t brought up along our line of conducting his 
business. 

Then we step over into the tailor’s shop. We pay 
him 5 cents for sewing on-a loose pants button, but 
he doesn’t tell us while he ‘is doing the job that his 
greatest source of revenue is from such driblet jobs. 
When we ask him to build us a good overcoat he says 
it will cost us $75—and not a cent less than $25 of this 
amount ‘will be clean profit. You see he doesn’t give 
away an overcoat just for the reason that it is one of 
his largest sales. 

’ Then comes the jewelry store. A great year this 
has been for the dear ladies to buy bracelets to encircle 
their beautiful wrists, and no doubt tlie jeweler will 
say that he makes a round profit on these, but none the 
smaller in proportion on a watch that costs $100, or’a 





‘ diamond -that costs twice that amount. Beeause we 


are rich enough to buy diamonds he doesn’t think it is 
his duty to sell them to us at cost. Tomorrow if this 
same merchant comes to us with a bill for a $900 barn 


' profit was 15: percent. 


to be erected out on the farm that he has paid for by 
charging a profit on his goods, for fear that our neigh- 
bor down the street will get it we will put it in at 
cost. The jeweler knows just that much more about 
doing business along business lines than we do. 

The furrier comes next. Maybe he will tell us that 
the only trade that means anything to him is the little 
white capes made of rabbit’s skin, with black spots on 
them, that he sells to 5-year-old girls. We catch sight 
of a sealskin coat that we know would cause our best 
girl to smile from ear to ear and, having paid $400 for 
it, it is bundled up and we take it home. It was th= 
highest priced article in the store, and according to our 
business religion he ought to have been so glad to have 
put it in at cost that he would have jumped clear over 
the counter. But we didn’t see him jump for that rea- 
son. He looked pleasant, which was for the reason that 
when he entered up the sale the thought came to him 
that the profit on the coat would provide for the renj 
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“Neither of us gets a profit.” 


of his store for the next three months at $50 a month. 
He doesn’t depend upon his driblet trade, either. 

The music store will about complete the rounds this 
time. Jew’s harps, mouth organs, fiddle strings and 
cheap fiddles, sheet music and other small traps which 
are sold in such a store are going out in a stream, but 
the proprietor is not thoroughly interested in us until 
he sees us admiring an elegant piano. The price of it? 
Five hundred dollars. That amount of money would 
buy a whole set of band instruments and more banjos, 
mandolins and snare drums than you could trundle 
away in a baby carriage. How much did the instru- 
ment cost? The manufacturer’s catalog says $250. 
When we have decided to present it as a memento to 
a poor washerwoman and pull our wallets expecting to 
get it for $275—10 percent above cost as we sell barn 
bills—we are told that it won’t do; that the music man 
is not in the business of running a store and selling 
pianos at cost. 


Folly of Profitless Sales. 


And thus we are blockaded at every turn. Our brow 
is as broad as is that of any other merchant in town, 
but we must have been educated in a cheaper business 
school. In our younger days at Sunday school we 
didn’t get the dog in the manger idea knocked out of 
our heads. If we can’t sell a bill at a profit we will be 
danged if the other fellow shall, and that is also what 
he says, therefore neither of us gets a profit. If a 
farmer drives in and buys a few boards with which to 
patch a shed we have the moral courage to charge him 
$32 a thousand for the lumber that cost $28, but when 
he builds a barn that costs from $600 to $1,000 we will 
sometimes make less money on it than we did on the 
thousand feet of boards that he drew home on a one- 
horse wagon. 

It pains me to say it, but seeing I am under oath 
I will state that I never expect to see a change for the 
better. Once a stream or river has followed a channel 
for a long time the banks become sharp and the water 
is hedged in. I expect we may be likened unto the 
river. We have been at it so long that it would be 
difficult to break away, and if some of us should sue- 
ceed and get into greener pastures there are those with 
so little business sense that they would club us back 
into the ranks. Unless we propose to be Jekyll and 
Hyde we ought to inscribe for permanency on our ban 
ners, ‘‘ Bills sold at a low percentage of profit.’’ 

I wish that some kind friend who wishes me well 
would give me a ghost of an excuse why the bill should 
not pay a profit; why, in fact, it should not pay its full 
proportion of profit. I remember a dealer once saying 
to me at the time of closing that his sales that day had 
been nearly $800, that on a bill that footed up $670 the 
gross profit’ was $56—a little more than 8 pereent— 
and that on the balance of his sales—$130—the gross 
And even the profit on that 
bill was laryér than are obtained on many. 

Now that that little Dutch typewriter has got off its 
spiél I will leave it to you if every level headed retail 


‘Jumberman in the United States doesn’t wish that the 


conditions were different. 
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FURTHER ARGUMENT IN 2-CENT ADVANCE CASES. 


Further Contentions of the Appellees—Railroads’ Presentation Ammunition for the Lumbermen—Supreme 
Court Hears Exhaustive Oratory—Plain Talk from Well Fortified Attorneys—Support of 
Previous Causes—History of the Action Traced from the Beginning. 


The beginning of arguments before the United 
States Supreme Court in the 2-cent rate advance case 
was reported in the LUMBERMAN of last week. They 
are extended here, continuing with the argument of 
L. A. Shaver, of counsel for the appellees: 

Another fact which should be borne in mind in this con- 
nection is that the business of the lumbermen is necessarily 
temporary. When the timber is all cut off from the land 
the mill equipment of the lumber millman, the buildings 
and the machinery, tramroads ete. become practically value- 
less, and the lumberman must anticipate a time when a 
large part of his investment will become a loss. 


Carriers’ Expenses Evidence of Prosperity. 


In the next place, it is contended as an excuse for the 
advance in the lumber rate that the operating expenses of 
the defendants have increased because of the advance in 
wages pald by them to their employees, and an advance in 
ihe prices of the material and equipment used by them. 
The proof shows increases in the wages of employees and in 
the price of supplies and equipment used by the carriers, 
and these increases in wages and prices of supplies have 
doubtless added largely to the operating expenses; but the 
total annual increase in operating expenses is due only in 
part to-an increase in wages and prices of supplies. It 
is attributable for the most part to the great growth of the 
business of the carriers. Of course the larger the amount 
of the business which the carrier handles the greater is the 
cost of handling it in the aggregate; not only the lumber 
business of the defendants but their business in general has 
greatly increased. I invite the attention of the court to 
these figures. The increase in the gross earnings of the 
Illinois Central railroad south of Cairo for the thirteen 
years from 1890 to 1903 was $10,549,000; increase in 
operating expenses during the same time, $6,072,000. It is 
thus seen that the increase in the operating expenses was 
$4,000,000 less than the increase in gross earnings. For 
the same period the increase in gross earnings of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company was $21,492,000; in- 
crease in operating expenses, $15,570,000—increase in oper 
ating expenses $6,000,000 less than the increase in gross 
earnings. - 

It is thus seen that the increase in the gross earnings 
of the defendants has far exceeded the increase in operating 
expenses, so that it appears that there has been a constant 
increase from year to year in the net earnings of the de- 
fendants. ‘The figures in respect to the other defendants 
are set forth in the report of the opinion of the commission. 

The net earnings of the Illinois Central railroad increased 
from 1899 to 1903 $3,476,000, and of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company $5,922,000. 

We contend that an increase in the operating expenses of 
a carrier does not justify an increase in the rates charged 
the public so long as the net earnings continue to increase 
from year to year. 

It is insisted in behalf of the defendant that the per- 
centage of operating expenses to gross earnings has some- 
what increased, and that the net revenue of the defendants 
has not increased in proportion to their gross earnings. This 
would seem to be inevitable. As held by the circuit court 
for the eastern district of Georgia in the Tift case—I read 
from the opinion of the court: 

“It is true counsel for the railroads insist that their net 
revenue did not increase in proportion to their gross earn- 
ings, but in the nature of things it is not to be expected 
in any business. A manufacturing enterprise of extensive 
character may make 10 percent by the products of its mill. 
It may double its capacity and double its output, but it 
will look in vain for a double increase in the net earnings.” 

Moreover, the proof shows that the carriers have included 
in net earnings large expenditures for betterment and im- 
provement in the shape of expenditures for real estate, 
station grounds, right of way, tunnels and so forth, which 
we insist should not be included in operating expenses. 
Moreover, not only have the operating expenses increased 
from advances in wages and prices of material but the 
operating expenses of the lumber millmen have increased 
from the same causes. It is estimated that for the year 
1902-03 the cost of the manufacture of lumber increased 
about 10 percent. 


Argument of Competition a Fallacious One. 


We are complaining in this case, it is to be borne in 
mind, of an advance or advances in rates, and we had not 
anticipated that the defendants would put in a plea of com- 
petition. We find, however, in the printed argument filed 
in behalf of the defendants, that it is contended that the 
rates in question are controlled by competition and therefore 
reasonably low. The interposition of this plea of com- 
petition doubtless resulted from the force of habit. We 
think it may safely be affirmed that competition never 
advances rates. The function of competition is to lower 
rates, and we are complaining in this case of an advance. 
We have the authority of this court in support of that 
proposition. In United States vs. Freight Association this 
court says: “Competition will itself bring rates down to 
what may be reasonable.” 

And again, in the Joint Traffic Association case, this court 
holds that “The natural, direct. and immediate effect of com- 
petition is to lower rates.” 








Justice Holmes—Mr. Shaver, as I glance over the con- 
clusions of the commission here I am asking myself whether 
I accurately understand. I observe they say—and I think 
you repeat substantially the same proposition: 

“The test of the reasonableness of a rate is not the 
amount of profit in the business of a shipper or manufac- 
turer but whether the rate reveals a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the service rendered.” 

Does that mean that you are to construe the number 
of labor hours, so to speak, that it takes to transport a 
given commodity for the given distance, and that that is 
a universal measure of the value of the service rendered, 
and that that is a test of the reasonableness of the rate? 

Mr. Shaver—That is one effect, sir, one element to be 
considered. There are a great many others. 

Justice Holmes—I was only wondering whether I under- 
stood, because one desires to understand the principles 
that are relied upon. 

Mr. Shaver—There may have been competition in rates 
before the rates were advanced, but that competition has 
been stifled by combinations or agreements between the 
earriers in this case advancing and fixing the rates. 


Establishing the Rate Advance. 


The defendants, with, I believe, the exception of the 
Gulf & Ship Island road, which extends from Jackson to 
Gulfport, are members of an association known as the 
Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association. Among other 
traffic said, in railway parlance, to be subject to this 
association is that involved in this case, from Mississippi, 
Alabama and Louisiana, east of the Mississippi river, to 
Cairo and the other Ohio river crossings. Article three 
of the constitution of this Southeastern Mississippi Val- 
ley Association provides: 

“All changes proposed by any member in its rate, rules 
and regulations will be suggested to the association for 
consideration and discussion: Provided, however, that 
nothing herein shall be construed as impairing the right 
of any member to change any of its rates, rules and 
regulations according to law whenever it deems it proper 
to do so.”’ 

In pursuance of the first clause of the constitution of 
this association the president of the association and the 
secretary corresponded with the officers of the defendant 
railway companies. They had many meetings and the 
railway officers themselves of the different companies 
had many meetings and consultations as to this advance 
in rates; and finally they all agreed upon the advance 
and made it for the same amount, 2 cents, to go into 
effect on the same day, except as to the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, and that was made to go 
into effect at a subsequent day, a month or two after- 
wards. 

It clearly appears from these letters which passed 
between the officials of the Southeastern Mississippi 
Valley Association and the railway officials, and between 
themselves, that the advance in the lumber rate (I am 
now reading from the commission’s report) was the out- 
come of a concert of action and a previous understanding 
between the railway companies. Through their author- 
ized official representatives they conferred with each 
other repeatedly as to the making of an advance. They 
recognized the fact that because of competition in com- 
mon markets between the lumber producing districts 
served by them the advance should be from all those 
districts or none, and finally they all promulgated the 
advance, 2 cents, to take effect on exactly the same date 
and for exactly the same amount. 

It is claimed in behalf of the defendants that while 
this is so there was no binding agreement or contract 
between them to maintain the rates. On this point the 
commission says: 

“Where rates are established by a concert of action 
and a previous understanding between the carriers it is 
manifest, whether or not there is a binding agreement 
to maintain such rates, the element of competition is 
eliminated. Concert of action is wholly inconsistent 
with competition, and during the time the rates fixed by 
concert of action are maintained the effect, so far as 
competition is concerned, is the same as if there was a 
binding agreement to maintain such rates.’’ 

Competition is favored by the laws because it con- 
duces to the reasonableness of rates or, in other words, 
protects the public from excessive rates. 

In the Joint Traffic Association case this court held 
that: 

“The suppression of competition is violative of the 
so called antitrust act, in that such suppression restrains 
trade and commerce by keeping rates and charges higher 
than they would be under the laws of competition.’’ 

In this connection I ask leave to read this extract 
from the report and opinion of the commission: 

“The act to regulate commerce, in prohibiting, in 
Section 1, umreasonableness of rates, in effect forbids 
whatever conduces to such unreasonableness. In any 
event it is incumbent upon the commission, whenever 
the reasonableness of rates is in issue before it, to 
consider how those rates were brought about, whether 
they are the product of untrammeled competition or the 


result of a concert of action or combination between 
the carriers establishing and maintaining them.” 

The advanced rates complained of in this case cannot 
be claimed to be the outcome of competition, because 
in the language of the Supreme Court the natural, direct 
and immediate effect of competition is to lower rates. 
The advanced lumber rates must be presumed to be 
higher than the rates which unrestrained competition 
would produce. 


The Rate Higher Than the Average. 


The commission finds that the average distance from 
lumber manufacturing points on the Gulf & Ship Island 
road, which extends from Gulfport to Jackson, is 80 
miles. The distance from Jackson to Cairo by the 
Illinois Central railroad is 366 miles, a total of 446 miles. 
The 16-cent rate to Cairo carries the traffic to the north 
side of the river, and there is a bridge toll of 2 cents. 
Deducting that 2 cents, the net rate is 14 cents, and 14 
cents per hundred pounds equals $2.80 a ton. Divide the 
$2.80 per ton by the 446 miles and we have a rate per 
ton per mile of 6.27. The average rate on all traffic, 
as found by the commission, is 5.91. This rate, there- 
fore, is higher than the average. 

Mr. Baxter, in his printed argument, page 56, sets 
forth a number of rates per ton per mile, and among 
others the rate per ton per mile to Cairo, and he makes 
that rate out to be 5.59, but he does not give the 
mileage, and he does not give the rate. He does not say 
whether it is the 16-cent rate or the proportion of the 
Illinois Central of that rate, which is only, I believe. 
about 7 cents. There is, if the court please, practically 
no contention that the 14-cent rate in force prior to 
the advance was not reasonable in itself. Witnesses for 
the carriers admit that there was a profit to the carrier 
in the lumber business under that rate. Lumber was a 
desirable traffic before the advance and yielded the ecar- 
riers a large proportion of their revenue. 


Lower Rate Concededly Reasonable. 


The main defenses set up do not challenge the reason- 
ableness in themselves of the rates in force prior to the 
advance. As we have seen, it was contended that the 
14-cent rate should be advanced, not because it was 
unreasonably low in itself but because there had been 
advances in the prices of lumber. This advance and the 
uther advances are consistent with the idea, if they be 
not an admission, that the prior rates in force before the 
advance were reasonable in themselves. 


Discrimination Against Lumber. 


We contend in this case, in the second place, as we 
did in the Soap Rate case, that if there was need of 
additional revenue because of increased operating ex- 
penses the revenue should have been raised by an advance 
in all rates. This is fair and reasonable, because the 
additional expense incurred, increasing the operating 
expenses, was in connection with the transportation of 
all traffic and not of lumber or any other particular 
articles of traffic. There is no testimony whatever that 
the expense of transporting lumber has increased any 
so as to justify an advance in the rate. 

In the next place, we say that if an advance is 
allowable on a few articles of traffic to meet the expense 
incurred in transporting all, lumber should not have been 
selected. The commission finds, and its findings are 
sustained by the proofs, that lumber should be given a 
comparatively relative rate, because, first, the service 
of handling and transporting lumber is inexpensive; 
second, neither rapidity of movement nor specially 
equipped cars are required for the transportation of 
lumber; third, lumber is neither fragile nor perishable 
and there is small risk in transporting it; fourth, the 
loading capacity of lumber is above the average; fifth, 
lumber gives the carrier a tonnage second in magnitude 
only to that of one other article, coal; sixth, the lumber 
business is constant, yielding the carriers revenue the 
year round; seventh, lumber is loaded by the shipper and 
unloaded by the consignee; eighth, where open cars are 
furnished the shipper is required at considerable expense 
to equip them so as to protect the load under the strain; 
ninth, lumber is a low class article, class 6, under both 
the Southern and Official classifications, and, being below 
the average in classification, we contend it should be 
below the average in rate. 

The tonnage of lumber hauled by the defendants and 
other reads of the United States is very large in pro- 
portion to that of other commodities of general use and 
necessity. No rule is more universally recognized by the 
carriers or more firmly grounded in reason than that the 
greater the tonnage of an article of traffic hauled the 
lower should be the rate, because of the greater density 
of traffic. In the territory east of the Mississippi and 


south of the Ohio, known as the Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, because of that greater density in traffic 
the rates in that territory, as a rule, are not more than 
one half as high as they are in southern territory where 
the trafiic is much less dense. 

There is another reason why lumber should not have 
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been selected for an advance in rates, and that is the 
fact that it is an article of general use or necessity. It 
is used, and may be said to be essential, for building the 
modest homes of the great mass of our people from one 
end of this land to the other. The public, it is to be 
considered, is a party in interest in all these cases. It 
is perfectly essential, we contend, that the carriers 
should have due regard to the public interest before 
advancing a rate on an article of general use and 
necessity, like lumber. 


Previous Findings Now Tenable. 


The commission found, on the testimony before it, that 
the advance in rate was unjust and unreasonable. This 
was a finding of fact peculiarly within the province of the 
commission. The courts below sustained the commis- 
sion’s findings, and we, in this case as in the Soap Rate 
case, invoke the rule laid down by this court that 
where the commission has duly investigated the facts 
and the commission’s findings have been sustained by 
the trial court, the court below, this court will not 
undertake an original investigation on its own account 
and will not set aside the findings of the commission, 
except in a clear case of error. In Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Company, known as the 
Social Circle case, this court refused to make an original 
investigation of the facts and set aside the findings of 
fact of the commission because, as this court said: 

“The question was one of fact peculiarly within the 
province of the commission, whose conclusions have been 
accepted and approved by the circuit court of appeals.”’ 


ARGUMENT OF T. M. MILLER, OF COUNSEL FOR 
APPELLEE. 


Mr. Miller—May it please the court, it appears that peace 
and harmony prevailed among the shippers of yellow pine 
lumber from this territory for a great many years, begin- 
ning in 1894. Prior to that time the roads west of the 
Mississippi river had been giving their patrons the benefit 
of a rate which averaged about 2 cents below that on the 
east side; that is to say, the territory in controversy. 
Prior to 1894, when they had a readjustment or adjustment 
of rates between the east and west side lines, the rate in 
that territory was about 2 cents a hundred pounds lower 
than it was in this territory. 

The result was a tremendous business had grown up in 
that country. Both the railroads and the shippers prospered 
under it. The people on the west side of the river, in 
Arkansas and Louisiana, undertook to raid the markets of 
the northwest and to drive out or to compete successfully 
with white pine, and they did it. They were encouraged by 
the railroads—this is all apparent in the testimony; there 
is no dispute about it in this record—and they were 
successful. 

Now, if the court please, the railroads on this side, not so 
much for the benefit of the shippers as for their own bene- 
fit, discovered that state of things, and they instituted a 
policy for their own benefit, having the object of obtaining 
some of this traffic. 

Here was this great undeveloped pine region extending, I 
will say, from the Mississippi river partly over into Ala- 
bama, this section of the country which is now called the 
Central Yellow Pine region. Now, before that time, if the 
court please, from that territory—in the early history of it, 
at least—before that time there was a very light movement 
from this section. Only the highest grades of lumber went 
north over the Illinois Central railroad and this immediate 
section of the country, the Mobile & Ohio. It was only 
when a rate was put in which enabled the manufacturer to 
ship all the log to market that this traffic became of any 
consequence, because the high grades of lumber furnished 
only something like 2 or 3 percent of the entire log. Prior 
to that rate adjustment, from which the railroads derived 
more benefit than the shippers did, as much as two-thirds 
of the log was wasted. Only about one-third went into con- 
sumption and the balance was lost both to the millman and 
to the transportation, and it was a loss to the public, if the 
court please. It just went to rot and ruin in the woods. 

Now, this rate was put in. Counsel are very fond, if the 
court please, of running their minds back to a period in 
this rate history when they had a differential in favor of 
flat cars of 3 cents a hundred pounds, the rate being in box 
ears 25 cents and in flat cars 28 cents. That is back of 
1890, when this traffic had reached a very small part of 
its present evolution. 


Earlier Conditions Now Inapplicable. 

That is what their minds delight to dwell on. The coun- 
sel in his brief says, and these traffic people say now, we 
have no right to complain of this advance. It is not an 
advance. It is a mere opportunity to get back at a rate 
which existed before the depression in the lumber market. 
Why, if the court please, if they would just bring up at the 
same time the history of the development of transportation 
and facilities in their own ability to take care of this 
traffic and run it alongside, you will see that it ought to 
have been in an inverse ratio. When that rate existed, 
back of 1890, when the rate they want to get back to and 
which they say they are merely working back to, was in 
existence, the capacity of the transportation companies to 
handle this traffic was as about 1 to 50. In those days the 
cars they used had a capacity of not exceeding ten to twelve 
tons; now the cars have a capacity of thirty to forty tons, 
and frequently 100 tons. The locomotives of that period 
were from 30 to 35 tons; the locomotives of this period are 
80 tons. A train of this day carries I don’t know how 
many times more than a train in those days; and, by the 
way, if your honors please, the most preéminent person, 
perhaps, who has undertaken to testify as an expert upon 
the railroad side of this controversy is this celebrated 
engineer, Mr. Wallace. He has undertaken to say how the 
railroad companies have kept pace with the decrease in the 
rates for transportation. He says that is, of course, in the 
first place, to decrease the expenses wherever that is possi- 


ble and, in the second place, an increase in motive power; 
and, third, in bettering the physical condition of the roads. 

If the court please, when counsel and when the traffic 
men undertake to get back to a condition like that, when 
they not only had this light train capacity but they did 
not have at that time, in those early days to which they 
like to turn, the traffic, it reminds me, if the court please, 
with great deference, of the people in Macaulay’s time, 
whose minds continually ran back to the good times that 
they speak of, when he said the fare of a duke would raise 
a riot in a modern poorhouse. 

Not only did they have that light train capacity, which 
could not take care of the traffic and which made it very 
expensive, so that they earned less under that high rate 
than they earn now under the lower rate, but they had to 
ship their trucks. They had to transfer by ferry at Cairo, 
which represents the bulk of this movement, and altogether, 
if we were to go back to the rates of those times 

Justice White—What was the rate in those times? 

Mr. Miller—They had as high as 35 cents on box cars. 
This was before there was any movement. This was really 
a paper rate. 

Justice White—What was the rate that they want to get 
back to by adding 2 cents? If it was 35 cents it would 
not go back. 

Mr. Miller—I understand; but the rate they figure on 
that they want to go back to is described by Mr. Compton, 
another very conspicuous traffic man. He is the traffic man 
of the Louisville & Nashville railroad. The rate he wants 
to get back is, he says, 25 cents on box cars and 28 cents 
on flat cars. He adds 25 and 28 together, and he makes an 
average rate in those days, about 1890, say, of 26% cents. 
He constructs that average by adding, as I said, the box 
car rate to the flat car rate and dividing by 2, although as 
a matter of fact there was no such proportion in the actual 
movement. The great bulk of that traffic went in box cars, 
so that it would be very much lower. 

In the spring of 1894 the railroads east of the river put 
in a rate of 13 cents to Cairo, and that stimulated a great 
movement. That was in 1894. That was the first time 
they got to 13 cents. 

Justice White—They dropped from an average of 26 
cents to 13? 

Mr. Miller—I beg your pardon; oh, no. I speak of the 
rate to Cairo. A while ago I was talking about the rate to 
Chicago. It is produced always by adding the local north 
of the Ohio river, but Cairo is the basing point of this 
territory. When I spoke of the 25 and 28 cents I had ref- 
erence to the local beyond the Ohio river added to the rate 
south; but I say this 13-cent rate was put in in 1894. 

Justice White—What was the rate to Cairo when the 
13-cent rate was put in? 

Mr. Miller—It was 15 cents. 

Mr. Shaver—On the east side of the river? 

Mr. Miller—They had a rate of 15 cents to Cairo on the 
east side of the river prior to that time; but that was the 
adjustment in 1894, and that remained in force until 1899, 
and then the rates on this side were raised to 14 cents, 
which produced a rate of 24 cents to Chicago and I think 23 
cents to Indianapolis, taking those as representative points. 


How the Advance Started. 


Now, if your honors please, that was their rate from 
1894 to 1899, 13 cents, and from 1899 on it was 14 cents. 
As I said, during all that period continuous prosperity mani- 
fested itself. The railroads enjoyed great prosperity all 
that time. Counsel say the millmen prospered and there- 
fore they had a right to share in the prosperity. I do not 
know what that is based upon, but at all events here is 
where the trouble came in. As I say, this rate situation, 
averaging not exceeding 13% cents to Cairo, being in force 
all that time, was never disturbed until Mr. Powell, the 
general traffic man of the Southern, writing from Washing- 
ton City in 1903 to Mr. Hudson, the traffic man of the IIli- 
nois Central at Chicago, suggested to him that rates here- 
tofore had been fixed with reference to the price of the 
commodities on pig iron and lumber, and said that he un- 
derstood the prices received by the millmen were quite lib- 
eral, and he thought that the railroad companies could 
afford to make an advance of 2 cents from producing points 
to Ohio river crossings. That is what started it, if your 
honors please. There is a tariff association in Georgia. 
There is this Southeastern Mississippi Valley association, 
which takes in all the defendants in this case. That letter 
produced a conference between these lumber railroads, or 
their representatives. They first held a little meeting down 
at St. Augustine, Fla., which did not accomplish anything. 
They adjourned to New Orleans. 

If the court please, they had to have the representatives 
of the roads west of the river in order to make this pay, 
but they did not attend either one of these meetings, and 
finally they adjourned to St. Louis, where it would be 
convenient to the representatives of the Western association, 
which took in the roads west of the river engaged in haul- 
ing lumber; and there they reached an agreement under 
which the rates east of the river, from Louisiana east of 
the river to Georgia, inclusive, should be advanced 2 cents 
a hundred pounds, and the rates west of the river should be 
correspondingly advanced 2 cents a hundred pounds to 
Ohio and Mississippi river crossings. 

Now, the counsel say this was pressed in the lower courts 
and, by the way, I want to say here in passing that this 
ease was tried de novo before the circuit court in New 
Orleans. Of course it was only contended that the finding 
of the commission was prima facie evidence of its correct- 
ness; but the whole case was gone into and tried de novo 
and a great deal of new testimony adduced ‘on both sides. 





A Conspiracy and an Agreement. 


But, as I say, that was the agreement, and the counsel 
say that, the roads west of the river having raised their 
rate 2 cents a hundred pounds, that enabled the roads east 
of the river to do likewise. I say that is manifestly a con- 
spiracy and an agreement. I of course cannot take time to 


go into the record to show that, but if the court chooses to 
read the minutes and reports, the letters and telegrams 
produced by Mr. M. P. Washburn, the chairman of this 
Southeastern Mississippi Valley association, that will be 
made manifest, as I think, beyond any shadow of question. 
So that was the way this rate was produced. 

Now, the counsel says—he said it in his brief, he said it 
below, and that is one of the errors of which this court 
might take notice and probably would take notice if that 
was influential or potential in this finding of the commis- 
sion—that the Interstate Commerce Commission did not 
hold this rate to be unreasonable in and of itself, but held 
it to be so because it was the result of a conspiracy on the 
part of these railroads making it. 

I submit the commission did not hold any such thing as 
that. They only said it was proper to consider how this 
rate was made. Inasmuch as the Supreme Court had said 
repeatedly that the tendency of unfettered competition was 
to produce a reasonable rate they had a right to look into 
the circumstances under which this particular rate was 
formed and to see whether or not it was the result of 
competition. 

Justice White—When that rate was reduced to 13 cents 
was it reduced on all the roads simultaneously ? 

Mr. Miller—I do not recall; east of the river? 

Justice White—yYes. 

Mr. Miller—I think it was. I think that reduction was 
made east of the river, except perhaps on the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad. 

Justice White—Was that by consent? 

Mr. Miller—We did not go into that at all, because it 
was immaterial. 

Justice White—I d5 not know whether it is or not. 


Rate Raised by Agreement, 


Mr. Miller—But the raise itself, if the court please, in 
1899 was uniform. It was all done at the same time and 
we presumed, although we took no testimony upon that 
point—the only evidence of an agreement is the fact of 
uniformity and the circumstance that it was simultaneous; 
but here was a distinct agreement. We do not pretend the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had anything to do with 
the enforcement of the Sherman ‘act. We do not suppose 
these gentlemen who were engaged in a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade will ever be prosecuted or punished under 
this act. It is not the desire of anybody that I know of, 
especially in view of the conflict in this court about the 
application of the Sherman act to this sort of arrangement 
between railroads, but it is valuable in this. Not only does 
it show that competition was removed in making up this 
rate, that there was no competition between these people 
who were engaged in it, but the proof discredits the traf- 
fic experts. The experts relied upon to prove the reason 
ableness of this rate before and after the advance stand 
discredited by their bold, unreserved denial that there was 
any agreement whatever. That is one use that we under- 
take to make of that in the argument here. We pressed 
it in the brief. I say this: I say the deliberate judgment 
of a traffic expert of a railroad in respect to the reason 
ableness of a rate put on by him or by his company is 
entitled to great respect and consideration, but when that 
traffic man boldly and defiantly enters into an agreement to 
suppress competition and they together advance the rate, 
and then he comes into court and denies that he had a 
hand in it, that it was the independent, separate action of 
each one made on his own responsibility, I say that man 
stands discredited and the same weight ought not to be 
attached by an impartial tribunal to his opinion as would 
have been given under different circumstances and by candid 
and impartial persons who are in a position to judge. 


Criterion for a Reasonable Rate. 


3y the bye, your honor asked a while ago if there was 
no criterion by which the reasonableness of a rate on a 
particular item of traffic could be determined. I am not 
aware of any, and I do not know of any rule, or any de- 
cision at least, which lays that down. I think the authori- 
ties are agreed that there is no standard by which that 
can be measured. It is left to the facts and circumstances 
of each particular case to be determined. Of course the 
opinions of experts are always of weight in matters of that 
kind, and we have experts, not only the discredited experts 
who testify that that is reasonable—and they give that 
opinion and undertake to give reasons for it—but we have 
the opinions of experts on the side of the commission, on 
the side of the lumber shippers, to begin with, and they 
are equally emphatic that it is unreasonable and excessive 
and they give good reasons for that. For instance, they 
show that at the very time this advance of 2 cents was 
put on these railroad companies were never enjoying such 
prosperity in all their history as at that very time. 

Of course their expenses of operation had _ increased. 
There was no denying that. That was evident. But the 
reason for the increase was manifest. It was due to the 
overwhelming amount of business offered to them. 

It is evident—you will see it from the report of the 
Southern railway which is quoted in the abstract of the 
testimony—that the earnings of these roads at the very 
time, although larger than in their previous history, would 
have been greatly augmented but for the congested condl- 
tions under which they undertook to handle the traffic; and 
in that state of the case they undertook to lay this burden 
upon these lumber shippers because they were not earn- 
ing as much as they thought they were entitled to and 
which they were prevented from securing on account of the 
fact of the congestion in every department in every section 
of the country. 

The principal point made by counsel, pressed before the 
commission elsewhere and the principal point insisted upon 
by his experts—these rate experts—was that the rates else- 
where charged for this service were as low as or lower 
than those enfurced by these defendants. That is assumed 
as a criterion. 

I say if there were no other evidence except that, if the 
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court or the commission were groping about for some 
means or some criterion upon which to base an opinion 
the charge made generally for the same service would be 
accepted as persuasive at least; but, in the situation that 
we have here, the fact that they had maintained this rate, 
averaging 134% cents for nine years, nearly ten years—— 

Mr. Shaver—Thirteen cents? 

Mr. Miller—No; I put the average at 134%4—for nine 
years—that raised the presumption, of course. I do not 
suppose anybody disputes the proposition laid down in 
this case by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

That is to say, where a rate has been adhered to for 
some time the presumption would be that it would be 
regarded as reasonable by those who enforce it. It does 
not seem to me that fact could be controverted. That 
view is confirmed by this court in the case of Cutting 
against the Stock Yards, cited by counsel on the other 
side as authority. 


The court thereupon adjourned until Tuesday, April 
23, 1907, at 12 o’clock, when Mr. Miller resumed: 


If your honors please, I think we have fifty-five min- 
utes of our time left. I am not sure. It has been 
arranged to divide the time that remains to us between 
Mr. Shaver and myself and our colleague, Mr. Green. I 
shall endeavor to say what I have to say in the next 
fifteen minutes, and will leave the balance of the time 
to Mr. Green. 

I was endeavoring to show you yesterday, if the court 
please, what the rate situation had been in that terri- 
tory, which had been maintained for a great length of 
time, and had undertaken to show that this raise was not 
induced by the necessities of the railroads, because they 
were making more money than they had made at any 
previous time in their history, as I shall undertake to 
show later on, and that it seemed to have been wanton 
and arbitrary. 

Counsel upon: the other side insist that the court 
should indulge the presumption that because this rate 
was necessarily caused by the competition among the 
various lumber territories sending their stuff to this same 
market, the court and the commission should have pre- 
sumed that that rate was reasonable—I mean to say that 
the rate as advanced was reasonable. 

Now, if the court please, the counsel say nothing in 
that statement about the fact, and the undoubted fact, 
that before this advance was made the railroads from 
all this southern yellow pine territory had gotten together 
and by agreement had undertaken to arrange this 
advance. 

Therefore, having stifled the competition, if you can 
eall it competition—for all the traffic is local, and each 
railroad has a monopoly of the mills on its own line—but, 
considering it competition, I say, having stifled the com- 
petition by an agreement, he comes into court and under- 
takes to show because the rate charged, with the ad- 
vance, is not higher and may be lower than the rates 
elsewhere, that he has therefore established what is the 
customary rate, and that the commission should have 
been controlled by that. 


Railroads Present Evidence. 

In other words, if the court please, the traffic man- 
agers of these railroads and their statisticians have 
searched the rate tables of the whole county wherever 
lumber moves, and have introduced a vast array of tables 
showing rates in the interstate traffic on lumber. I do 
not question the fact. I presume, if your honors please, 
if you will stop and analyze these various rate tables, 
the conclusion may be reached that as a matter of fact 
the average is not higher with the advanced rate in this 
territory than would be produced from the consideration 
of all these other tables. 

Counsel pressed in the lower court with great zeal the 
ease of Cutting vs. Stock Yards, in a decision of this 
court. I say he pressed that case with more zeal than 
any other authority that was brought to the attention 
of his honor, the circuit court judge, who presided in the 
court below and who, by the way, went into this case 
just as if it had been almost an original proposition. We 
have never pretended for a moment, and the counsel is 
wrong in assuming that we propose to magnify his diffi- 
culties in this court. We have never claimed at any 
stage in this case that the finding of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or its conclusion, is anything 
more than prima facie evidence. 

If he can show that the commission or the court below 
has disregarded the preponderance of the evidence, which 
he says tends to show the reasonableness of the rate as 
advanced, we do not contend that the decree of this 
court should not be in his favor. 


Presumptive Evidence. 

Justice Harlan—Do you mean that we can look upon 
the findings as based on the correctness of the evidence? 

Mr. Miller—I do not doubt that. I do repeat what this 
court has said, that from the very nature of their 
function, the fact of their long experience, that their 
conclusions are entitled to great weight, because neces- 
sarily in the course of this undertaking of theirs they 
become expert themselves; and I say not only is there a 
statutory presumption, but there is a presumption in 
favor of the commission under those circumstances, in 
view of those facts, and what this court has said, that 
is stronger than the presumptions that generally attach 
to decisions of a chancellor who passes on an ordinary 
law case. 

Now, if the court please, the counsel has assumed that 
because by a comparison of this rate with a multitude of 
rates produced from other interstate carriers these may 
be as low if not lower than the average, that therefore 
he has established a customary rate, and that. that 
should prevail; and he relies upon this case of Cutting 
vs. Stock Yards. 

Establishment of Rate. 


Justice White—What standard do you announce as to 
what are the criterions or principles, as you call them, 
that you must apply in determining what is a reasonable 
rate? 

Mr. Miller—I should have to commit that to the court. 
I cannot undertake to say what it should be. 

Justice White—Nobody seems able to suggest anything. 

Mr. Miller—Nobody can. 

Justice White—Then, if nobody can, how can it be 
yg 38 If nobody can do it, how can the commission 
do it? 

Mr. Miller—This much we know: We know they have 
had a rate in force for more than nine years, and we 
know with that rate this traffic has been exceedingly 
profitable. We find from the way this particular traffic 
has been treated that it is the most desirable traffic that 
ean be handled by a railroad; that they have made money 
out of it constantly. I shall undertake to show, if I 
have the time, that the railroads could have afforded to 
carry lumber for a less rate than they charge today, and 
for a less rate than they charged when the 14-cent rate 
was in force at Cairv. In other words, that it has been 
extremely profitable all the time. 

For illustration: it appears there is a little railroad— 
and it is not so little either, when you consider its 
importance in this connection—a railroad called Gulf & 
Ship Island, which runs from Gulfport, Miss., to Jackson, 
Miss., 160 miles. That railroad connects at Jackson, 
Miss., with the Illinois Central. Compare it in the year 
1900, and prior to 1900. That road could send northbound 
Jumber either by the Louisville & Nashville at Gulfport, 
or the New Orleans & Northeastern, at Hattiesburg. At 
that time that road got 3 and 4 cents a hundred pounds, 
and prospered. 


Arrangement Between Roads. 

Prior to 1900 the Illinois Central made a proposition to 
the’ Gulf & Ship Island, if it would extend its line to 
Jackson, eighty miles beyond Hattiesburg, which is the 
receiving point for lumber, shipments and movement in 
this section—if it would extend its line to Jackson, it 
would make an equal division of the rate to Cairo. The 
rate then was 14 cents a hundred pounds to Cairo— 
September, 1899. It was to allow the Gulf & Ship Island 
7 cents out of the rate, and out of the remaining 7 cents 
the Illinois Central undertook to pay its own bridge 
arbitrary. 

Justice Holmes—Its own what? 

Mr. Miller—Its own bridge arbitrary. Every carload of 
lumber that crosses ‘the Illinois Central’s railroad bridge 
at Cairo is submitted to a toll of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds. That bridge was built by the Illinois Central 
line south of the Ohio river, for whose benefit this raise 
was put on, so far as that line is concerned. 

The Illinois Central said to the Gulf & Ship Canal: 
“If you will bring your road on to Jackson, we will take 
your lumber and carry it to the central traffic territory, 
and will charge the same rate you pay.” 

That is the cause of the mischief. They say that is an 
undue allowance. Mr. Hale—by the way, the vice presi- 
dent of the Gulf & Ship Island—says it is an extremely 
advantageous arrangement for the Illinois Central to 
make; that being an old and well organized railroad it 
could well afford to take this lumber, although it only 
kept 3.88 mills per ton per mile against about 17 mills 
per mile for the 80-mile haul of the Gulf & Ship Island. 

Benefit to Traffic. 

Mr. Hale said that was profitable. By the way, the 
instant that arrangement was made, when this road was 
carried beyond to Jackson, it just doubled the traffic in 
lumber of the Illinois Central. Its own lines carried 
lumber from points south of Jackson, Jackson being the 
northern limit of its points below. j 

Not only that, but to show you how desirable this 
lumber is, we have the testimony of Mr. Barnett, the 
former general freight agent of the Queen & Crescent 
system at New Orleans, which was composed of the 
Cincinnati Southern, Alabama Great Southern, New 
Orleans & Northeastern, Alabama & Vicksburg and 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific—four railroads. He 
testifies that when the 13-cent rate was in effect—which 
was from the spring of 1894 until September, 1899—that 
was considered a reasonable rate. And, by the way, 
he represented the poorest railroad in all this combina- 
tion. The New Orleans & Northeastern was perfectly 
content with the rate when it was 13 cents. 

Concession to Shippers. 


Not only that. These railroads, the New Orleans & 
Northeastern and the Ship Island, allowed to shippers 2 
cents a hundred pounds when they brought logs to the 
mills. And that, by the way, is another practice I 
intended to call the attention of the court to. Counsel 
Says we ought to take the rates west of the river as a 
criterion, and he says the distance from points in 
Arkansas and north Louisiana to Cairo are materially 
less than from this territory and the rate is the same. 

If your honors please, the rate from Arkansas and 
northern Louisiana to Cairo has always been not less 
than 2 cents a hundred pounds, and the rate east of the 
Mississippi river, the published rate, has been the same 
all the time; but they have conceded to shippers on their 
line always from one to six cents a hundred pounds for 
hauling their logs in to the mill at junction points. They 
call it a tap-line allowance, the commission having held 
when that traffic was attacked that such an arrangement 
would be legitimate. 

To show you how important the traffic is, the Mobile 
& Ohio, which has paid but one dividend in all its 
history until it became the property of the Southern 
railroad—the instigator of this whole mischief—the 
Mobile & Ohio, which claims that the advance was neces- 
sary in order to meet increasing expense, has allowed and 
does allow shippers on its own lines from 2 to 2% and 3 
cents a hundred pounds out of the through rate. 

East or west of the river there is no difference in the 
shippers. They all have logging rates. Long ago they 
cut away the timber near the roads, and were compelled 
to build logging roads into the interior. They haul their 
logs in, and these roads allow that. This question must 
be determined largely by a presumption, of course. If 
the railroads admit a profit, who is better able to say 
than they what that profit is? 

Illustrative Instance. 

I was going to say something with reference to the 
ease of Cutting vs. Stock Yards, in 183, which is relied 
on by counsel. I wish to call the attention of the court 
particularly to that. They undertake to say that if it 
was the customary rate, and they say it is the customary 
rate, that it should prevail. 

The court in this case was dealing with a particular 
charge, at a particular place, and was not dealing with 
a comparison of rates in other territory. 

The court in that case said that a rate was a tariff of 
charges long prevailing and acquiesced in, and in the 
absence of other testimony must be taken as cogent proof 
that it was reasonable. . 

Counsel wish to apply the presumption in favor of this 
advance, and to deny the presumption in favor of the 
reasonableness of the rate as it stood all these years. 

The commission began by putting the burden of proof 
on the complainants, but when it was shown that this 
change was made, and that there was no necessity for it, 
the presumption shifted, of course. 

If the court will turn to page 192 of the brief that 
I have filed in this case your honors will see the position 
of the Illinois Central railroad. It was not pretended— 
and the position of that road may be used as an illustra- 
tion—that they then needed this money. The_ proof 
showed their gross and net receipts were increasing all 
the time, by the million. 

Justice Holmes—What is that page, once more? 

Mr. Miller—Page 192. A colloquy arose between Com- 
missioner Prouty and Mr. Wallace. Mr. Wallace was 
the vice president and general manager of the Illinois 
Central railroad and he spoke with authority. He was 
asked if he proposed to raise a rate because the country 
was prosperous, and he said: “The answer to that is 
perfectly logical. This condition of prosperity cannot 
continue, and they were bound to prepare against the 
hard times that he saw in the future.” 

In other words, his argument was based upon a 
prophecy pure and simple, that the prosperity of the 
country was about at an end, and if they did not gather 
up all the money they could while they could lay these 
exactions on traffic hard times would come and they 
would not be prepared to meet their increased expenses. 
He said that if the business continued they could meet 
the increased expenses, but if it fell off as he appre- 
hended it would, then they would have all these expenses 
without any corresponding receipts to make up for it. 
Instead of that prophecy having been realized the busi- 
ness, instead of falling off, has increased every hour 
since, and it almost bankrupts the imagination to observe 
how that railroad has progressed in its gross and net 
receipts—by the million, as I said. 

Division of Profit. 

_It is for the benefit of the lines south of the Ohio 
river that it is put on... The Illinois Central north of 
the river does not share in it. It gets only 5% mills per 
mile on its traffic. The INinois Central south of the ‘river 
gets six and a_ fraction, if you do not consider its 
division to the Gulf & Ship Island, which is something 
enormous, 7 cents out of 14. 

When it was shown that all- these increases in gross 


and net earnings appeared in the showings of all these 
roads they come back, and they say “the normal ratio 
between the gross and net earnings is not preserved, and 
we are in great danger of bankruptcy for that reason.” 

The reply is perfectly patent. The normal ratio which 
they insist on, I believe, is 30 percent. They think there 
ought to be 30 percent, net—that every time they make 
$100 they ought to clear $30. 

It appears that that is largely due to the vast amount 
of money taken out of the earnings for operation and to 
be devoted to the permanent improvement and better- 
ments. They say that is perfectly legitimate, and they 
pressed upon the court below, as I presume counsel will 
here if he continues his argument in this court, the case 
of United States against Union Pacific railroad. I do not 
recom the report now, but I have mentioned it in the 

rief, 

Case as Understood. 

But I say that case is not authority for the proposition 
when it comes to considering these burdens upon the 
public—that permanent improvement cannot properly be 
charged to operating expenses. In that case the court 
was dealing not with the rate question, but with the 
question whether or not these things should be taken out 
by the railroad before making its division with the 
government of this 5 percent. It was nothing else in the 
world. That is how the case has been understood by 
every court that has had occasion to deal with it. So I 
say there is nothing in that. 

We have the fact that the Illinois Central itself, in 
1906, proposed to make some concession, 2 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, to its patrons. In 1906 it proposed a 
concession of 2 cents to every shipper who had a logging 
road of ten miles or over. 


. My time has expired. I thank the court for its atten- 
ion. 


Marcellus Green, of counsel for appellee, began his 
argument at this point. This with other argument will 
appear in the succeeding issue of the LUMBERMAN. 


PAPA 


INJURIOUS PRACTICES UNDER FIRE. 


BALTIMORE, MbD., May 1.—Determined efforts are 
being made to secure the abatement of some of the more 
injurious practices which affect the business of the 
hardwood exporters and narrow their profits or wipe 
them out altogether. Foremost among these matters is 
the ‘‘Liverpool measurement’’ scheme, in vogue at that 
port, of scaling down the quantity of lumber-or the 
grade to be paid for by the simple process of measur- 
ing out the defects. The aim of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association is to have the American grading 
accepted as final, payment to be made for what a board 
actually measures if it comes up to the specified grade. 
In pursuance of this aim the special committee on Liver- 
pool measurement at its last meeting in the office of 
Secretary E. M. Terry here April 23 decided to draft 
a circular letter to members embodying two sugges- 
tions. The first of these was that members be asked 
to write to newspapers and talk to representative ex- 
porters and buyers, showing the injustice of the Liver- 
pool method of measuring and explaining that on every 
cargo of lumber the dockage, according to this measure- 
ments for faults, amounts to from 2 to 10 percent. 
Secondly, the members of the association are urged to 
write to the foreign buyers and brokers informing them 
that it is impossible to do business in Liverpool under 
the present system and announcing that they will refuse 
to make shipments except on the basis of a measurement 
showing the actual contents of a plank and that no 
allowances for defects of any kind will be made. 

It was also decided to draft a letter to the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Association asking that 
they work in harmony with the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association in its endeavors to effect a remedy. 
The request is made that the matter be presented to 
the members so that they will correspond with the Tim- 
ber Trades Federation of Liverpool, protesting against 
the practice. The Timber Trades Federation of Liver- 
pool and the hardwood section of the Timber Trades 
Federation of London are to be communicated with by 
the committee to the same purpose. These several let- 
ters have been prepared and forwarded since the meet- 
ing. The committee includes George M. Spiegle, Phila- 
delphia, chairman; Richard P. Baer, of R. P. Baer & 
Co., Baltimore, and M. L. H. Bowman, of the R. E. 
Wood Lumber Company, Baltimore. 

Another subject which has claimed the attention of 
Secretary Terry of late is that of the timber trade con- 
tract, concerning which he has had some correspondence 
with the buyers and brokers on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In advices received from them they state 
that they will consider the matter, and there are indi- 
cations that they will meet the wishes of the American 
shippers and adopt a form of contract which shall 
concede the main conditions insisted upon here. The 
contract originally offered was not satisfactory to the 
British buyers and they in turn drew up one which met 
with opposition on the part of the American shippers. 
The new paper will probably be in the nature of a com- 
promise, the shippers also making some concessions but 
adhering mainly to rules held here to be equitable. 

The claims committee of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association has been occupied of late with an 
adjustment of a number of claims submitted to it and 
has made gratifying headway in their settlement. What 
the committee desires to attain is to close the loopholes 
which are now inadvertently allowed by the receivers of 
shipments and which enable the steamship companies on 
the other side to plead want of responsibility. They 
may contend that they were not notified of a shortage 
or take refuge behind some other technicality, putting 
the shipper to a great deal of inconvenience and ex- 
posing him to loss. What is desired is to make the re- 
quirements so plain that they cannot well be overlooked, 
so that the transportation companies will have no reason 
for pleading. ignorance. This committee includes Presi- 
dent John L. Alcock, of the association; Richard W. 
Price and Secretary Terry. 
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EXTENSIVE TRANSFERS OF TIMBER LANDS REPORTED FROM MANY SECTIONS. 


Twenty Thousand Acres Change Hands in Washington State—Colonization to Follow a Big Deal in Louisiana—Minor Transactions in Numerous Places. 


INLAND EMPIRE TIMBER TRANSFERS. 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 24.—Announcement is made 
that the Panhandle Lumber Company, of which F. A. 
Blackwell is president, has closed a deal with the Rogers 
Lumber Company for the purchase of 20,000 acres of 
timber land near Spirit lake, north of Spokane, for 
$750,000. The land is contiguous and will be bisected 
by the Washington & Idaho railway, now being built 
by Mr. Blackwell and his associates. This tract gives 
the company nearly 100,000 acres of timber land in 
northern Idaho. This includes the Bradley tract of 
60,000 acres, along the Pend d’Oreille river, which was 
bought for $2,000,000 several weeks ago. C. P. Linds- 
ley, manager of the company, gave out this statement 
following the latest purchase: 

Timber on the tract which we have purchased is un- 
usually heavy, averaging about 23,000 feet to the acre, or a 
total of 460,000,000 feet. Sixty percent of the timber is 
white pine and the rest mixed timber. We do not contem- 
plate the building of mills at present, but ultimately the 
property will be developed. The purpose of building the 
Washington & Idaho railroad is to make the timber belt 
accessible. 

Timber on state lands in northern Idaho was sold 
under the hammer at the court house in Rathdrum, Ida., 
April 22, by C. J. Munson, state land commissioner, for 
$203,234.50. The timber is on twenty-seven tracts in 
Kootenai and Bonner counties and was appraised at 
$102,167.55. It must be cut within fifteen years, all 
timber not removed in that time to revert to the state. 
Representatives of the principal lumber companies oper- 
ating in the Inland Empire were present and bidding 
on all but two pieces was spirited. The timber on 
section 4 and fractional parts of another, tributary to 
Coeur d’Alene lake, was sold to A. L. Flewelling at the 
appraised value, $24,650.50. The rest is tributary to 
Spirit lake, the Panhandle Lumber Company, repre- 
sented by F. A. Blackwell, who has large holdings there, 
buying the 6,999 acres for $98,134. The rest was sold 
as follows: To the Humbird Lumber Company, $30,500; 
McGoldrick Lumber Company, $29,350; Edward Rut- 
ledge Lumber Company, $5,100, and Inland Lumber & 
Timber Company, $15,400. 





BIG DEAL THROUGH INDIANA CONCERN. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 1.—One of the largest realty 
deals in timber land was recorded here last week, when 
the the Indiana Realty Company sold extensive holdings 
to R. M. Smith & Co., hardwood lumber manufacturers 
of Parkersburg, W. Va. The deal was completed through 
J. W. P. Smith, senior member of the firm, who came 
to this city for that purpose, and his company now has 
possession of a large timber tract in Franklin parish, 
Louisiana. Something like 20,000 acres are included in 
the deal and the purchase price was about $350,000, the 
land being worth about $17.50 an acre. It is estimated 
that the amount of standing timber will net 100,000,000 
feet when cut, and the new company will install a num- 
ber of saw mills at once. It is expected that about 1,000 
acres a year can be cleared. As soon as the timber is 
eut cotton will be grown, the land being such that it 
will produce from $50 to $60 worth of cotton an acre a 
year. Italian laborers will be hired to cultivate the 
cotton. 

The Indiana Realty Company is estimated to have 
made about $50,000 out of the deal. It was organized 
about three months ago with W. B. Cooley, of this 
city, as president, and Carl von Hake as treasurer. It 
was the intention to cut the timber and then start an 
Indiana colony. 





SIXTEEN TRANSACTIONS IN BRIEF. 


The Griffin-Plowden Lumber Company, a well known 
and prominent brokerage and saw mill firm of Atlanta, 
Ga., has just perfected a deal whereby it acquires sev- 
eral thousand acres of timber lands in southwestern 
Georgia. The details of the transaction have not yet 
been made public, but it is understood that a large 
figure was paid for the property and that the Griffin- 
Plowden company will at once erect saw mills and 
cut up the very valuable timber which it has acquired. 
The Griffin-Plowden company is a large stockholder in 
the Lowndes Lumber Company, of Valdosta. 


G. W. Greer has bought 2,000 acres of timber in 
Dickenson county, Virginia, near the Kentucky line, 
for which he is reported to have paid $30 an acre. 
He will organize a company, it is said, for its early 
development. Mr. Greer is a well known lumberman 
of Hettie, in said county. 

Thirty-five tracts of timber lying near the town 
of Troy, Latah county, Idaho, were sold a few days 
ago by that county for a sum approximating $100,000. 
With the exception of a few purchases by settlers of 
small amounts, the timber was disposed of to two 
timber companies, the Potlatch Lumber Company, a 
subsidiary concern of the Weyerhaeuser company, 
and a large holder in the vicinity, the Monarch Tim- 
ber Company, believed to be allied with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, and a few 
timber speculators. 

Negotiations for the purchase of 100,000 acres of 
lightwood timber in Horry county, South Carolina, 
have been closed between the Standard Turpentine 
Company, of Wilmington, N. C., and the Burroughs 


& Collins company at a reported cost of $50,000. 
Several distillation plants will be erected. 

The Syleo Lumber Company, recently incorporated 
with $160,000 capital stock, has bought 30,000 acres 
of timber land in Polk county, Tennessee, containing 
about 150,000,000 feet of timber. ‘The concern will 
put up a double band mill plant with auxiliary cant 
mills, planing mills and dry kiln. 

Cobbs & Mitchell, of Cadillac, Mich., have bought 
25,000 acres of timber iand in the Siletz basin, Ore- 
gon, for which they are said to have paid $1,300,000. 
The purchase included the big Chapman holding of 
the McClure estate of Saginaw. 


J. L. Phillips & Co., Incorporated, lumber dealers 
of Thomasville, Ga., have bought 20,000 acres of tim- 
ber in the same county at a cost of $127,000. J. J. 
L. and P. D. Phillips, of Tifton, were the former own- 
ers. The new owners will build a mill with a capacity 
of 50,000 feet a day at Metcalf and several tramroads 
to handle the timber. 


The Southwestern Lumber Company, of New Jer- 
sey, has acquired by purchase through Sam Park, 
president of the Industrial Lumber Company, from 
the Orange Land Company and J. B. Watkins, through 
Dees & Foster, of Lake Charles, La., approximately 
32,000 acres of hardwood timber in Caleasieu, Avoy- 
elles and St. Landry parishes, Louisiana, the reported 
price being $271,580. 

The Butterworth Lumber Company, of Dinwiddie 
county, Virginia, has bought of the Camp Lumber 
Company what is known as the McLean tract, con- 
taining 15,000 acres of standing timber, located in 
that county near McKenna, on the Seaboard Air 
Line. The price is given at $50,000. 


Field & Carter, of Jefferson county, Washington, 
have sold to the Continental Timber Company their 
holdings in that county, which inelude about 200,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber, at a price reported 


to be $120,000. The sale was made through the office 
of the Nichols Bros. Company, presumably in rail- 
road interests. 


T. S. Hassel, of Clifton, Tenn., has bought 18,000 
acres of timber and mineral lands in Wayne county, 
Tennessee, from the Decatur Land Company, paying 
therefor $120,000. He has sold the white oak on the 
land to a Cincinnati cooperage company for $65,000, 
and is now negotiating the sale of the hickory timber 
rights to other millmen. It is estimated that there 
are 51,000,000 feet of board measurement lumber on 
the tract. There are millions ‘of crossties and it is 
stated that Mr. Hassel will probably develop these 
himself. In addition to the timber resources there 
are considerable deposits of iron ore and other min- 
erals. 

The annual report of the Diamond Match Company, 
among other interesting statements made, confirms the 
purchase of 93,000 acres of timber lands in California. 
This is the tract that officers of the company have 
been examining lately with a view of purchasing. The 
estimates placed upon it by James D. Lacey & Co. in- 
duced the directors to exercise the option, which will 
involve an outlay of $1,000,000. 

During the winter the timber was looked over by 
William 8S. Hofstra, president of the Seacoast Lumber 
Company, of New York city; E. A. Potter, president 
American Trust & Savings bank; Granger Farwell and 
others, acting on behalf of the Diamond Match inter- 
ests. 

Representatives of James D. Lacey & Co., of Chi- 
cago, New Orleans and Seattle, have confirmed the 
published report of the sale. 

T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., probably the 
largest individual holder of timber lands on the Pacific 
coast, was in Chicago Thursday of this week. Especial 
interest attends his visit at this time from the recently 
promulgated story that his far western timber proper- 
ties are worth an aggregate of $40,000,000 and the fur- 
ther assertion that should be retain them intact another 
decade his west coast timber will swell his wealth in 
forestal lines to $100,000,000. 





CLEVELAND WINDOW GLASS CONCERN FAILS. 


The feature of the week in the sash and door busi- 
ness was the filing of a petition in bankruptcy against 
the Cleveland Window Glass Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The creditors who began action against the 
concern are the Worden Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Cleveland Tool & Supply Company and the 
Root & McBride Company, all of Cleveland, who sched- 
uled claims of $1,586.81, these amounts being suffi- 
cient to justify the appointment of a receiver. 

The Cleveland Window Glass Company had been do- 
ing a general business in sash and doors through deal- 
ers until the last year, during which time it is claimed 
the concern has engaged in the mail order business as 
well as selling to dealers. A number of causes are 
given for the financial difficulties in which it has be- 
come involved but it is claimed by sash and door men 
that the principal reason for the enforced liquidation 
is to be found in the fact that the concern has been 
selling stock at less than cost. Cleveland banks are 
said to hold $87,000 worth of paper and other liabili- 
ties can only be estimated. One report emanating from 
the representative of a window glass concern which 
is said to be a heavy creditor purports to show the lia- 
bilities to be as high as $625,000. Another estimate, 
however, by a Chicago man who is in position to get 
accurate information shows actual liabilities of $449,- 
000, including the amounts due the banks and contin- 
gent liabilities of $60,000.. Of the latter, which con- 
sists of discounted paper, it is claimed that about $30,- 
000 will have to be paid, making the total liabilities 
of the concern about $479,000. Nothing more definite 
can be said until the filing of the schedule. The assets 
of the company are said to be valued at more than 
$500,000. 

The plan of reorganization which has been suggested 
involves the organization of a new company capital- 
ized at $250,000 to purchase the assets of the old con- 
cern, the new company to issue stock to such of the 
creditors as are willing to accept it in lieu of their 
claims against the Cleveland Window Glass Company, 
and other creditors to be paid a percentage of their 
claims in cash out of the proceeds of the sale. The 
authority quoted above claims that the concern will 
pay from 40 to 50 percent. W. K. Palmer, who for a 
number of years has been connected with the Cleve- 
land Window Glass Company and recently has been 
with the Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
and who is well known through his conneetion with the 
sash and door association of Chicago, has been 
selected by the creditors to put through the liquidation 
and manage the new company, which, if successfully 
organized, will do a strictly wholesale sash and door 
business. It is believed by the creditors that Mr. 
Palmer with his ability and knowledge of the business 
can so manage the reorganization as to save ereditors 


- from serious loss and -put the business back on-a sound 


basis. The banks are among the foremost of the cred- 
itors desiring to reorganize thé concern and it is be- 


lieved will lend their assistance to the plan. The fail- 
ure has had a considerable effect on the sash and door 
concerns of other cities, among its results being the 
liquidation of the Pease Company, of Cincinnati, which, 
it is claimed, will go out of business. Other well known 
sash and door concerns are more or less seriously af- 
fected, but there is reason to believe that no other 
important concern will be compelled to go into liqui- 
dation as a result of the suspension of the Cleveland 
company. A reorganization such as that planned will 
remove from the market what many have considered a 
harmful element, relieving other sash and door jobbers 
of thé necessity of competing with a wholesaling con 
cern; which makes a practice of cutting prices below 
cost. 





GLASS CONCERN IN HANDS OF RECEIVER. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 1.—The Cleveland Window 
Glass Company, one of the oldest institutions of its 
kind in Cleveland, filed a petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptey in the United States circuit court Friday, April 
26. The petition was filed after a day or two of quiet 
conferences between the members of the firm and the 
larger creditors and was considered as the easiest ex- 
pedient by which to effect a reorganization. W. H. 
Marlatt, of Treadway & Marlatt, attorneys, was ap- 
pointed receiver. The liabilities of the company are 
said to be about $450,000, while the assets, including 
about $200,000 in accounts, are stated to amount to 
about $500,000. 

The Cleveland Window Glass Company is an institu- 
tion of long standing and has grown with the progress 
of the city. Its authorized capital stock is $500,000 
and it has been doing a business close to $1,000,000 
a year in window glass, paints, oils, glass products, sash, 
doors and mill work. The reason assigned for the 
action taken has been given that the concern had a 
number of outside investments which did not succeed 
and as a consequence its capital became limited to such 
a degree that it was considered advisable to ask for a 
receiver. Among the larger creditors mentioned are the 
Union National and First National banks of Cleveland. 
The Standard Plate Glass Company, Butler, Pa.; Manu- 
facturers’ Plate Glass Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; Heath 
& Milligan, paint manufacturers, and Curtis & Yale, sash 
and door manufacturers. Several lumber firms have 
small accounts, among theni a few Cleveland companies, 
but the amount due for lumber is said to be compara- 
tively small. 





(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 2.—The Cleveland Window 
Glass & Door Company has just been incorporated at 
Columbus with capital $500,000, by parties interested 
in. the reorganization of the bankrupt Cleveland Window 
Glass’ Company. 
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PROGRESSIVE POLICY IN FIRE BRICK MANUFACTURE. 


Historical View of the Development of a Great Enterprise—Clay Mines Are Conveniently Located— Suc- 
cessful Method of Conducting Experiments Brings Enviable Results—Three 


Complete Plants and Their Products. 


Underneath the old village of Cheltenham, now a 
part of St. Louis, is located one of the finest deposits 
These deposits were dis- 
covered early in the history of St. Louis, the first 
plant being established in 1844 on the site where now 
are located the great plants of the Laclede Fire Brick 
In 1865 James Green, now 
a well known eapitalist of St. Louis, took charge of 
the clay manufacturing enterprise at Cheltenham and 
four years later it was incorporated under the name 
of the Laclede Fire Brick Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Green has been president of the company ever 
In 1850 the plant comprised 
two or three kilns for burning fire brick and a num- 
ber of buildings for the manufacture of tiling and 
The facilities have been en- 
larged very greatly from time to time so that today 
the Laclede Fire Brick Manufacturing Company owns 
three of the largest burnt clay factories in the United 
States, all of which are located at this point on the 
123 acres of land owned by it. 


of fire clay in the world. 


Manufacturing Company. 


since its incorporation. 


other clay products. 


Lumbermen’s Interest in Fire Brick. 
Anyone and everyone who operates a steam plant 
is interested in the products manufactured by the 
Fire Brick Manufacturing The 


Laclede Company. 


list of its products includes fire brick of every descrip- . 


tion, flue lining, chimney tops, grate settings, gas re- 
torts, vitrified clay products, sewer pipe, wall coping, 
hollow tile, fire proofing and specially designed brick 
and tiling for furnace lining. The products of the 
Cheltenham factories are shipped to all parts of the 
United States and Canada. Many of the fire boxes at 
the steam plants of the saw mills from Washington 
to Maine, and Florida to California, from the Cana- 
dian border to the Gulf, are equipped with fire brick 
This wide distribution of a 
heavy commodity on which high rates are paid is due 
largely to the quality of the goods furnished, but the 


supplied by this concern. 


aggressive business campaign carried on by the man- 
agement of the Laclede Fire Brick Manufacturing 
Company also has an influence and bearing. 


The Company’s Personnel. 


The officers of the company are James Green, presi- 
dent; J. Leigh Green, vice president; C. J. Parrott, 








secretary, and Fred Talbot, superintendent. While the 
senior Mr. Green has a great many commercial inter- 
ests which now make demands upon his time he keeps 
in close touch with the work carried on by this great 
and original enterprise and is one of the best in- 
formed fire clay product manufacturers in the coun- 
try. He was born in Staffordshire, England, in 1829, 
and came to the United States in 1852 with his busi- 
ness education completed. He spent several years in 
the east, where he was identified with rolling mill and 
furnace operations. In 1857 he went to St. Louis and 
spent the first seven years of his residence in that 
city with the Laclede Rolling Mills, taking charge of 
the clay product enterprise at Cheltenham in 1865. ‘At 
that time Cheltenham was the scene of pastoral pur- 
suits, later intermixed with the activities surrounding 
a fashionable watering place. Sulphur water from the 














THE COMPANY'S EXECUTIVE OFFICES. 


springs at an old mansion a few yards from the fire 
brick plant were represented to cure anything from 
a dislocated thumb nail to a case of exaggerated ego. 
Fashion proved fickle and later the old mansion was 
abandoned and the negro quarters surrounding it were 
given up, but down in the valley by the turbulent 
waters of River Des Peres were established the great 
clay factories which have furnished products for the 
business interests of a continent. 














Scientific Progress. 

Before going into factory operations it might be 
well to outline some of the reasons for the success of 
this great institution. The policy of the management 
has been not to keep pace with others but to set the 
pace for others. To do this it has been necessary to 
make a study of clay and its uses. The study has not 
been of a haphazard nature nor conducted with a view 
of showing why the fire brick as manufactured in 
any particular way should meet the peculiar needs of 
some user. The idea has not been to adopt the use 
to the nature of the brick but to produce clay products 
and fire brick and all other kinds of material that 
would suit the needs, regardless of how severe the 
tests might be. A well equipped laboratory was estab- 
lished and has been operated for nearly three years 
by men who have made a special study of fire clay and 
its uses. In this laboratory analyses are made of slags, 
gases, coals ete. that are used in furnaces and their 
effects upon fire brick. After the requirements of 
the brick to meet the needs of any class have been 
established attention is turned to developing some 
way of producing a brick of the required durability. 
This intelligent and diligent application of brain 
power to problems of a practical nature has produced 
gratifying results. 

Fire-proofing for Dry Kiln Roofs. 

The illustration given herewith shows one of the most 
satisfactory methods of employing hollow tile fire-proof- 
ing for dry kiln purposes. The principle as shown has 
been adopted so that a satisfactory product for the 





CROSS SECTION OF HOLLOW TILE ROOF. 


roofing of dry kilns used in curing lumber has 
been evolved. A number of lumber manufacturers 
in the south have equipped their kilns with 


this roof, and where the walls are made of brick and 








ILLUSTRATING A ROW OF CIRCULAR KILNS AND A PILE OF LACLEDE HOLLOW TILE. 
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the cars run in on tracks suspended by steel cross 
beams this makes an indestructible kiln, the only per- 
ishable thing in it being the lumber that is under- 
going the drying process. One of the lumber manu- 
facturers who are using this sort of roof for dry kilns 
is the Minden Lumber Company, of Minden, La. It 
has been demonstrated that the extra initial cost, if 
any, of this construction is more than repaid by its 
durability and the absence of fire hazard. 


The Factories. 


The Laclede Fire Brick Manufacturing Company 
operates three factories, each complete in itself, at 
this point. In plant No. 1 all manner of fire brick, 
fire-proofing, tiles, gas retorts, flue linings, chimney 
tops, sewer pipe and drain tile is produced. The 
clay used at this plant is secured from the company’s 
own mines, an additional supply being furnished by 


— 











STORAGE SHED FOR HIGH GRADE BRICK. 








SEWER PIPE READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


two leased mines. These mines are worked at a depth 
of about sixty feet, and at times as much as 100,000 
tons of the raw The clay is 
dumped into a chute and reaches the floor in front of 
pans used in working it into shape, of which there are 
six, five being nine feet and one seven feet in diam- 
eter. Two of these are what are known as wet pans 
and four are dry. After being ground up the clay is 
elevated to the fourth floor, screened and stored in 
bins on the second and third floors, which are reached 
by chutes. These bins are of 35 to 40-ton capacity 
each and facilities have been provided for carrying 
the clay by gravity to the pans, where it is worked 
into shape. After the clay which is intended for use 
in connection with the higher class products is mined 
it is exposed to the air for a long period and allowed 


material is on hand. 


to season. The mining operation is an interesting 
one and the situation of these clay deposits is most 
fortunate, the best transportation facilities being 
available as well as the other conveniences of a 
lovation in a large city. 

In this plant there are two four-mold Boyd dry- 
presses of 23,000 pounds daily capacity each. One of 


these presses has been in use twelve years and still 
gives entire satisfaction. In addition to the machine 


molded products there are facilities at this plant to 
mold special shapes by hand. The handmade brick 
and tile are dried on the first and second floors, which 
are heated by steam. The fire-proofing, flue lining, 
drain tile etc., are made on a Turner, Vaugh & Taylor 
pipe press, which turns out pipe up to a diameter of 
24 inches. The layman will be impressed by the fact 
that some of this sewer pipe in the molding process 
is given a pressure of 80,000 pounds. The equipment 
of this plant is complete and the capacity depends 
altogether upon the size and character of the articles 
manufactured. It requires about seven days to burn 
brick. The length of time required for other products 
varies according to size. 
Plant No. 2. 

At plant No. 2 is produced material for the construc- 
tion of chemical plants, such as sulphuric acid, also 
The 
greatly as to the kinds of prod- 


drain tile, fire brick, wall coping and sewer pipe. 
plants do not differ 








A RESERVE STOCK OF FIRE BRICK. 


ucts turned out save that at each of them some spe- 
cialty is manufactured, plant No. 1, for instance, turn- 
ing out large quantities of fire-proofing and No. 2 mak- 
ing a specialty of retorts for chemical purposes. It 
is at plant No. 2 also that Climax and Crown grades 
of fire brick and tile are produced. The fire clay used 
by plant No. 2 is secured from a mine nearby, this 
being a drift as distinguished from the shaft mine 
supplying plant No. 1. One of the products of estab- 
lishment No. 2 is chemical rings which closely resem- 
ble inverted cogwheels and are used for lining the 
towers in sulphurie acid works. This requires a prod- 
uct absolutely impervious to acid attacks. 


Plant Wo. 3. 
The third establishment has a daily capacity of 150,- 


the machinery installed for handling the clay is much 
the same as at the other two plants. Its capacity, 
however, is used almost entirely in the manufacture 
of brick, while at the others a great variety of prod- 
ucts is turned out. 


Shipping Facilities. 

This the best shipping facilities 
imaginable. The main tracks of two railroads, the 
Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
parallel the yards and sidings have been put in so that 
cars may be loaded with a short haul. In some cases 
the cars are loaded direct from the goods held on the 
yard or in the warehouses. The local trade is very 
heavy and forty teams are employed for carting goods 
to the cars or making local deliveries. An idea of the 
extent of the company’s operations may be gleaned 
from a statement that 250 tons of coal are used each 
day. 


company has 


Scientific Methods. 


This company has built up its mammoth business 








TESTING AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


by reason of the close ‘study and application of its 
managers to the question of making fire clay products 
that meet the needs of the users. This commendable 
undertaking has been carried out with complete suc- 
cess and the company today is known throughout the 
length and breadth of America where fire brick and 


fire clay products are used. 
Mound City Profits by Industry. 
St. Louis has become as the home of fire 


brick and the city owes much to the great industry 


known 


which has been created by the Laclede Fire Brick 
Manufacturing Company. This plant gives employ- 
ment to a large number of skilled laborers and the 
company’s annual sales add an enormous amount to 
the aggregate of a year’s business as conducted by 
the mercantile concerns of the Mound City. 











PANORAMIC VIEW 


000 bricks. The general equipment of this plant and 
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FORMATION AND PROGRESS OF THE MOUNTAIN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Necessities Which Lead to Organization—Work of Pioneers—A Vigorous Association with Live Officers. 





F. W. JONES, PRESIDENT; 
of Golden, B. C. 


Alternately the people of the United States are 
assured that Canada possesses unlimited timber re- 
sources and that the timber of Canada will suffice 
to meet the requirements of consumers in this country 
for a few years only. Neither of these statements is 
true in every particular. Both are true in a measure. 
That great political division of the North American 
continent ordinarily known as Canada lacks a great 
deal of being thoroughly understood. In so far as 
timber resources are concerned it unquestionably has 
a very large supply, but not as great as some of the 
extremists allege. 

This in brief is the story of one of the least widely 
known lumber manufacturing sections of the dominion, 
though one of the most important. The seetion may 
be defined as the upper end of the Rocky mountain 
pine belt. Many school boys have an idea that the 
Rocky mountains stop abruptly at the dividing line, 
because many maps show, if they show anything, a 
white, unbroken surface north of the line of political 
division. This, however, is not true, as evidenced by 
the very substantial association of manufacturers 
known as the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has been organized by producers of this 
district, with secretary ’s headquarters at Nelson, B. C. 

Until within the last few years the lumber manufac- 
turing industry was not primarily a profitable one in 
this district. Many of the producers in the interior of 
British Columbia were facing conditions which made it 
difficult for them so to adjust their affairs that expense 
and income accounts were made to balance. At that 
time there was no organized system of grading nor was 
there any attempt at a standard of gages. Matched 
material from one mill could not be laid with that 
from other plants because the sizes varied. During 
this period a wholesale or retail dealer might pick 30 


GEORGE P. 


WELLS, SECRETARY; 
of Nelson, B. C. 


percent or more of finish from a car of common or he 
might find 30 to 40 percent of common in a car of 
selects. The history of the earlier years is the old 
story of disorganization with each mill trying to under- 
sell the other fellow and qualities, prices and other 
matters in chaos. During these times some of the pro- 
ducers sold their lumber for less than logs cost at 
the mill. The result of these conditions as described 
by one lumberman was ‘‘chaos, cutting, cussing.’’ 

All this old time cause for dissatisfaction on the 
part of everyone connected with the lumber trade has 
disappeared since the Mountain Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has heen organized and directly as the 
Today lumber is uniformly 
dressed and matched. A value for lumber has been 


result of its labors. 


established so that producers know approximately 
what their output is worth. Grading rules have been 
adopted and grading is being so taught by a compe- 
tert corps of inspectors that today material of uniform 
value is produced. 

Much of the eredit of the organization of the associ- 
ation is given F. W. Jones, of the Columbia River 
Lumber Company, Golden, B. C., and George P. Wells, 
in April, 1902, managing owner of the Palliser Lumber 
Company, Palliser, B. C. At that time these two gen- 
tlemen went over the situation in all its unpromising 
aspects and then began a joint pilgrimage around 
the cireuit of association mills in British Columbia, 
preaching association and its benefits to all whom they 
could corral. Revival meetings were held at Revel- 
stoke, Nelson and Cranbrook and as a result of this 
mutual work the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was brought into being at the place last 
mentioned March 3, 1902. The officers selected at that 
time were: President, A. Leitch, president of East 
Kootenay Lumber Company, Cranbrook; vice presi- 
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PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE MOUNTAIN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
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ARCHIBALD LEITCH, FIRST 
of Cranbrook, B. C. 


PRESIDENT; JOHN A. DEWAR, VICE PRESIDENT; 
of Moosejaw, B. C. 


dent, J. W. Robinson; W. F. Gurd was chosen secretary. 

A price list was adopted at this meeting, the basis 
being $12 a thousand at the mills, but manufacturers 
continued to shade the list—rather, to cut it into 
strips and hang the strips on the sides of their plants 
to dry, despite rules, regulations and obligations. The 
cutting fever culminated in a slaughter of prices in 
1905, though the demand last year was exceptionally 
good. Some of the mountain manufacturers claim that 
the Pacifie Coast association took a hand in the slaugh- 
ter with a view of teaching the mountain mill men a 
lesson. The first move was a $3 drop which was said 
to be effective. 

September 28, 1905, a special meeting was called at 
Revelstoke and George P. Wells was elected secretary. 
Mr. Wells had previously disposed of his interest in the 
Palliser Lumber Company and took full charge and 
was given executive control of the conduct of the 
association. He set about this task in a way that 
brought forth results, and quickly. He was one of the 
original promoters of the enterprise and it was a 
matter of personal pride with him to push it through 
in a successful manner. Within six months chaos had 
disappeared, order was restored and the manufacturers’ 
association was established as one of the strongest bodies 
of its kind on the continent. 

Aside from general work of an ‘association character 
a selling bureau is maintained, through which the 
product of the smaller mills is marketed. The scalper 
has been eliminated and an inspection bureau under 
the supervision of J. H. McGillivray has been estab- 
lished. Another matter which has been taken up is 
an accident insurance bureau. 

The present officers of the association are: F. W. 
Jones, Golden, president; John A. Dewar, Moosejaw, 
vice president, and George P. Wells, Nelson, secretary. 





ASSOCIATION; HEADQUARTEBS, NELSON, B. C. 
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DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION THE COUNTRY OVER. 


The general trade of the country, as reflected in re- 
orts from various manufacturing centers, is in excel- 
ent condition considering the extremely cold weather 
which has marked the month just passed. There is no 
juestion but that this condition has held up a great 
ileal of contemplated building and had a proportionate 
estraining influence upon the consumption of sash, 
oors and millwork, but in the face of this there is a 
steady and satisfactory demand from the principal 
ities. The country trade as a whole is a little behind 

the season but that is to be expected and is causing 
no uneasiness in the trade. Prices are upon a better 
level than they have been since the first of the year 
and probably will continue to advance. The supply of 
western pine and fir, which forms a very large per- 
centage of the sash and door stock, is so limited in 
the middle western and eastern territory that it is a 
question not only of high prices but of the possibility 
of securing sufficient to keep the factories running. 
Under such conditions it is only reasonable to suppose 
that sash and door prices will show an upward trend. 
Reports from the country show a promising outlook for 
spring business and as the building trade in all of the 
larger cities promises great activity this year the gen- 
eral sash and door situation is gratifying in its promise 
of extensive consumption. 


* * * 


The window glass situation shows little change 
this week. A few more pots have ended their blasts 
for the season and from now on there will be a con- 
stantly decreasing number in operation. There was 
some talk of a cut in prices by the American Window 
Glass Company but no confirmation of the report has 
been received and it is probable that values will be 
maintained upon the basis of the last advance. The 
demand continues fairly active. 

* * * 

Chieago sash and door men are doing a fairly satis- 
factory business considering the disadvantage under 
which the trade is laboring because of the unseasonable 
weather marking last. month. City trade is fairly ac- 
tive and inquiries coming in from the country are 
numerous enough to promise a good out of town 
trade as soon as the weather settles sufficiently to 
permit of active building. Prices are firmly main- 
tained and it is not at all improbable that there will 
be a further advance before long. Factory lumber 
from the western states is constantly appreciating in 
price and becoming more difficult to secure on any 
terms and this naturally is having the effect of stiffen- 
ing manufacturers’ ideas of selling values. The trade 
is principally local, although a few straight cars were 
reported sold during the week. 

* * * 

The western trade in doors has been good and one 
or two Saginaw firms are operating in the export door 
business shipping almost exclusively to England. 

* * * 


All plants at St. Louis, Mo., are busy supplying 
local trade. The phenomenal building boom has cre- 
ated an almost unprecedented demand and the mills 
are filled up with work. In spite of the heavy local de- 
mand, however, they are taking care of the country 
trade and shipments are steady. These shipments are 
largely on orders placed some time ago. The country 


spring trade is about supplied now. Some orders are 
being booked for fall delivery. 
* * * 

The situation at Kansas City is good as far as the 
demand is concerned, and prices are on quite a firm 
basis and materially higher than at the beginning of 
the year. The country business is practically all for 
local lots, but the orders are numerous and coming from 
all portions of the territory. Stocks at the factories 
and wholesale points are not in the best of shape. The 
local demand for mill goods is fully as active as it has 
ever been at this time of year, and there is a satis- 
factory amount of new contracts in sight, assuring the 
planing mills here of a steady run for an indefinite 
period. 

* * * 

The local door trade of Buffalo, N. Y., seems more 
promising than anything farther east, though all the 
door mills in the eastern trade are still busy, for they 
have many old orders to work out. It is found, though, 
that it is not easy to get more when the old ones are 
turned off. One big Brooklyn door jobbing concern, 
that does some mill work also, wrote in reply to a query 
last week that it had not sent out an order for hard- 
wood veneer doors this year. Buffalo trade is active. 

- * * 

The sash and door trade of New York city is picking 
up considerably. Good inquiries are in the field for 
quotations, and while competition is decidedly keen, 
indicating that business has not been going forward as 
briskly as usually, there is a feeling that May trade 
will amount to considerably more than April. New 
building plans are coming out slowly, but jobbers cater- 
ing to suburban trade find a very decided improvement 
in orders, 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind mills of Baltimore, Md., 
report a slight increase in activity. They seem to find 
a market for their products at attractive figures, and in 
view of the activity among the builders there is every 
indication that no letup in the inquiry will oceur. All 
the plants are being operated full time, and even then 
the demands of customers cannot always be promptly 
met. 4 

* * * 

At the monthly meeting of the fir and spruce door 
manufacturers of the Pacific coast held at Tacoma, 
Wash., today all of the factories were represented and 
the situation was reported to be very satisfactory. 
The demand for both fir and spruce doors is very good 
znd the market shows an advance of about one point in 
price on eastern shipments. Manufacturers state that 
they have no cause to complain of prevailing market con- 
ditions. The demand is very large, prices firm and the 
outlook healthy, with eastern business limited by the 
number of cars available for shipment. 

* * * 


The pine door manufacturers of Spokane report a 
growing urgency for their products. The factories 
which also cater to millwork report their plants work- 
ing to full capacity with sales in both departments 
limited only by the eapacity of the mills and the 
ability to secure a sufficient amount of suitable stock 
to keep them in operation. The trend of values con- 
tinues to be upward. A considerable improvement is 
noted in the car supply and the outlook for a good 
season’s business is altogether satisfactory, 





FROM PLATFORM TO PRESIDENCY. 


(Concluded from the Front Page.) 
son as to his own resources, of which he has an ample 
supply. Those eminent persons composing this trium- 
virate deem it unnecessary to meddle with the affairs of 
men after they have passed their fortieth year. After 
that time if they are not men the cases ordinarily are 
hopeless. 

In the present day especially, executive control of a 
great transportation system presupposes the possession 
by the executive officer of mental equipment far beyond 
the mere requisites for the handling of transportation 
matters alone. Mr. Davidson represents thoroughly this 
mental robustness and energy. He is a close observer 
and student of affairs coming immediately under his 
notice beyond those inseparable from his official duties 
and they are usually well digested, whether they be 
voice of preacher, philosophy of statesman, fiat of 
financier, decision of engineer or others affecting men 
and measures. This man devotes much of his time out- 
side the duties of his exacting executive station to 
analyzing the facts of yesterday and the philosophy of 
today, thus peering into the future with the added 
stimulus of his experience and willingness to be guided 
by authorities in approaching pending problems. There 
is just one question at this time about which the LuM- 
BERMAN differs somewhat from Mr. Davidson. It con- 
fesses that it is somewhat awed by his wide experience, 
his knowledge, his high station and sterling ability and 
in a contrary attitude is mindful of its own humbleness 
and limitations, but it disagrees with this distinguished 
gentleman on the question of reciprocal demurrage. 
Reference is made to this subject in the editorial columns 
of this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
In approaching a discussion of his views on the subject, 
which are out of harmony with its own, the LUMBERMAN 
recognizes his thoroughness in matters which imme- 
diately concern him, but it is apprehensive lest Mr. 
Davidson be influenced a trifle by these matters of close 


concern to the future of which he has devoted all his 
high talents. 

Thoroughness is the great trait of this great railroad 
man; whether it is applied to smashing some inoffensive 
traveler’s trunk or bossing the affairs of one of the 
largest railroads in the country the result is a task com- 
plete in itself. There are no rough spots to be glossed 
over by someone else. During the course of his educa- 
tion in the railway school of practice Mr. Davidson 
mastered one great fundamental principle. The princi- 
ple briefly may be stated in this way: ‘‘It is not suf- 
ficient that one man do his utmost, for no one man can 
do all the work of a great railroad or look after the 
details of any other large enterprise. It is necessary 
to have intelligent codperation and to inspire others with 
the desire to do things and to infuse in them loyalty.’’ 
Probably Mr. Davidson never reached this conclusion 
literally but, what is more to the point, he puts into 
practice the idea sought to be conveyed. Ask any of 
these who come in personal contact with this director of 
railroad affairs for an outline of the predominating 
characteristics of his chief and a response in the nature 
of the foregoing summary will be given. What is more 
to the point, they show their loyalty by deeds as well as 
by spoken words. 

A great deal of Mr. Davidson’s time is spent aboard 
service cars, looking after the interests of the Frisco 
road. When from any cause work begins to accumulate 
he takes a trip over the road and between stations cleans 
up the accumulation. When he gets back to St.. Louis 
he plunges into the matters which have been held for his 
personal attention and soon wipes out the surplus work. 
When off duty Mr. Davidson is just a man, democratie, 
with opinions of his own and a willingness to express 
them. When on duty he is a railroad man first, last 
and all the time. 

Mr. Davidson is by inheritance a Methodist. He mar- 
ried at Yoakum, Tex., February 4, 1899, but as yet has 





He makes his home 


been blessed with no offspring. 
in the Jefferson hotel, St. Louis, and is a member of the 
St. Louis, Noonday, Missouri Athletic and New Racquet 


clubs. He is a lover of outdoor life and sports and 
enjoys a game of baseball, as a spectator, and, on rare 
oceasions, enters with zest into golf, fishing or hunting. 

A map of the Frisco system over which Mr. Davidson 
presides resembles nothing in particular save it be a 
comic picture of an octopus. The body of this monster 
is lying, situate or being in western Missouri and Okla- 
homa, with one long, double clawed tentacle reaching 
north to Chicago, another southeast to Birmingham, Ala., 
a third southwest into the Lone Star state, with a pres- 
ent terminus at Brady, ultimate destinations San 
Antonio and Spofford, junction points with the Southern 
Pacific. West and northwest are numerous arms, one 
terminating at Quanah, Tex.; another at Avard, Okla.; 
another at Ellsworth, Kan. The Frisco system has two 
roads leading into Kansas City and two channels to 
promote the flow of lumber and other traffic from the 
southwest to the northeast; one through St. Louis and 
the other over the Thebes (Ill.) route and thus north. 
The aggregate mileage operated by the Frisco system 
is 5,685 miles. 

This is a brief account of the past achievements of 
Alfred James Davidson, president of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad Company. He has made good 
in each of the several capacities in which he has been 
employed. 













The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 

















The plea of James J. Hill for reciprocity with 
Canada and Senator Cullom’s recommendation of 
a special session of Congress for a revision of the 
present import duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must Be 
Based on Facts. 








The lumberman who would form a just opinion 
as to the place of lumber in the tariff system 
should not only know the provisions of SCHED- 
ULE D of the PRESENT LAW, but should know 
what previous tariffs were and their effect. 


Where Can the Facts Be Found ? 



























The only complete, accurate and clear presenta- 
tion of the American lumber tariffs is to be found 


in 
Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 


It gives the gist of all laws affecting forest 
products from the adoption of the Constitution 
until now. 

It gives all tariff rates. 

It gives accounts of all reciprocity treaties 
affecting lumber. 

It shows the effect on volume of importations 
and lumber prices of high duties and low, or of 
free trade. 

It shows the influences, whether domestic or 
foreign, which have actuated legislation. 

It thoroughly covers every phase of the sub- 
ject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 
Industry of America,” 








By J. E, DEFEBAUGH, 









the lumberman will find the facts on which to 
base his conclusions, and the arguments to back 
them, for the presentation is as fair and impartial 
as it is full. 

The History is published in four large volumes, 
bound in half Morocco, at $5 a volume. Address 
the publishers, 


315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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are made every year in the book busi- 
ness. Every family, rich or poor, must 
have books, During the last few years 
$7,500,000.00 have been expended for 
Modern Eloquence, $12,000,000.00 for 
Stoddard’s Lectures, $21,000,000.00 for the 
Century Dictionary, and the tremendous 
sum of $44,000,000.00, covering over half a 


() ( million sets of the Encyclopedia Brit- 







annica. These books were sold by sub- 
scription in American homes, and sales 
are still going on. 

We have a subscription publication 
which sells more readily than any of the 
above. The demand is already so tre- 
mendous that more capital Is required to 
swing it, or get behind on orders. Profits 
are enormous, several times savings 
bank interest. 

O We have arranged a plan whereby 


Any Progressive Man or Woman 
14) Can Share These Profits 


becoming stockholders in a profitable 
business, based on twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Remember, the success of this 

ub* cation is not away off inthe future— 
t is not prospective, but itis a success at 
the present time and growing in demand 
every hour. Sales of this publication at 
the time of publishing this advertisement 


Often Exceed $2,000 a Day 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
those of small means to get in on the 
ground floor in a business which legiti- 
mately pays large dividends and is as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. It cannot 

be held open for long, as the response 
iscertainto be so great that we shall have 
all the capital we need to increase the 
: number of our presses and secure stock 
to be turned out in completed books, 
which are selling like wildfire. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate 
this opportunity. You will never have a@ 
chance like this again to become 


Part Owner in a 
Mammoth Publishing House 


which is already in successful operation, 
already earning big dividends, and which 
is led to sell a small amount of its stock 
simply because the business is already so 
tremendous as to exhaust the working 


capital. But if you would grasp this 

O opportunity you must 
Write Quick; only afew cancome in 
Address your letter to me personally, 


like this—W. B. Gilbert, 
\) Dept. 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 














THE 


Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood. 


It is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; the 
paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing are 
first class. Size of closed book, 44%x8 inches: 150 pages. 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE, 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 














ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS OF INTEREST IN THE LUMBER WORLD. 





Cypress Manufacturers Will Hold Annual—llontana Larch and Pine [len Organize — Yearly 
Meeting of Southern Dealers. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


May 8—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 14—Alabama Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

May 15-16—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

May 23, 24—National Hardwood Lumber Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J 

May 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jamestown Exposition grounds, Norfolk, Va. 

June 11-12—Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, Chicago. 


CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at New Orleans, La., 
May 15 and 16. In a formal eall issued by Frederic 
Wilbert, president, and George E. Watson, secretary, 
these gentlemen state that ‘‘as a large number of im- 
portant matters are to be up for consideration it is 
hardly probable that a one-day session will conclude the 
business, and members are therefore requested to pre- 
pare for a two days’ stay in New Orleans.’’ 

The St. Charles hotel will be headquarters for the 
meeting, the first session of which will be called to order 
at 10:30 a. m. of May 15. 

The constituents of the Southern Cypress Manufae- 
turers’ Association to April 15 of this year include the 
following: 

Baker-Wakefield Cypress Co., Plattenville, La. 

Baldwin Lumber Co., Baldwin, La. 

Bayou Sara Lumber Co., Bayou Sara, La 

Bowie Lumber Co., Bowie, La. 

Brownell-Drews Lumber Co., Morgan City, Lia 

Surton-Swartz Cypress Co., Burton, La. 

3utters Lumber Co., Boardman, N. C. 

Cape Fear Lumber Co., Wiimington, N. © 

Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss 

Charenton Lumber Co., Charenton, La. 

Cotten Bros. Cypress Co., Morgan City, La 

Cummings-Moberly Lumber Co., Taft, La. 

Des Allemands Lumber Co., Ailemands, La 

Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Donner, La 

Downman, R. H., Hibernia building, New Orleans, La 

Dulae Cypress & Shingle Co., New Orleans, La 

Eddy Lake Cypress Co., Eddy Lake, 8S. ©. 

Everglade Cypress Lumber Co., Parksburg, W. Va. (Mill 

at Loughman, Fla.) 

Gardner & Lacey Lumber Co., Georgetown, S. C. 

Gebert Shingle Co., New Iberia, La. 

Gibson Cypress Lumber Co., Gibson, La 

Goodland Cypress Co., Chacahoula, La 

Orleans.) 

Gordon, Edward F., Elba, La. 

Ilanson, Albert, Lumber Co., Garden City, La 

Hayes Cypress Lumber Co., Hayes, La. 

Hilton & Dodge Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga 

Iberia Cypress Co., New Iberia, La. 

Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La 

Kyle Lumber Co., Franklin, La. 

Levert Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co., Lutcher, La 

Lyon Cypress Lumber Co., Garyville, La 

McCaskill, J. J., Co., Freeport, Fla. 

Menefee Cypress Co., Berwick, La. 

Morley Cypress Co., Morley, La. 

Napoleon Cypress Co., Napoleonville, La 

Ocmulgee River Lumber Co., Lumber City, Ga. 

Opdenweyer Cypress Lumber Co., New Orleans, La. 

Owl Bayou Cypress Co., Strader, La. 

Ramos Lumber Co., Ramos, La. 

Red Cypress Lumber Co., Pretoria, Ga 

Riggs Cypress Co., Patterson, La. 

Rives, J. C., Cypress Co., St. James, La 

St. Louis Cypress Co., Houma, La. 

Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., Slidell, La. 

Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La 

Seminole Cypress Co., Harney, Fla. 

Southwestern Lumber & Box Co., New Orleans. La 

Tilghman Cypress Co., Cedar Keys, Fla. 

Vale Royal Manufacturing Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Co., Whitecastle, La. 

Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

Williams & McKeithan Lumber Co., Lumber, 8. C. 

Williams Cypress Co., I’. B., Patterson, La. 


ee 
NATIONAL WHOLESALERS TO CONFER. 

President J. M. Hastings, of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has called a meet- 
ing of the executive committee and the board of trus- 
tees to be held at the New York office, 66 Broadway, 
May 21 and 22. These will be the first meetings of 
the committee and trustees since the annual meeting. 
Reports will be submitted and plans evolved for the 
eonduct of the organization of the work during the 
year. 

The Chicago delegation, in company with some mem- 
bers from Minnesota, Wisconsin and Indiana, will leave 
this city about 5 p. m. Tuesday, May 21, on a special 
train over the Pennsylvania railroad and will arrive at 
Atlantie City the following day about the same time. 
This will give the party the benefit of a daylight ride 
through the beautiful New England country traversed 
by the Pennsylvania system. 





(Office at New 





BANKING ON POPULARITY. 

Where the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
holds its gatherings there inevitably congregates a 
erowd. They are the people who desire the best and 
who are ready and able to pay proportionately. This 
fact has attracted the attention of the thrifty-minded 
proprietors of the Hotel Monticello, Atlantic City, 
N. J., who, according to the protest of Clem E. Lloyd, 
jr., chairman of the permanent committee of arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting of the association to be 
held at Atlantic City, May 23 and 24, have ‘‘sent 
out a letter broadcast stating that they are the head- 
quarters for the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion meeting.’’ Mr. Lloyd desires to have it stated 
particularly that ‘‘this information is not only false 
but the entire account has been printed without any 


authority whatever and the said hotel is not recom- 
mended by our committee for headquarters in any 
sense of the word.’’ 


o_o 


A NEW WESTERN ORGANIZATION PERFECTED. 

The manufacture of pine and larch in Montana of 
late years has been pushed with vigor. Western larch 
has qualities peculiarly its own and within the last 
few years it has become a general favorite with the 
railroad companies and has been manufactured into 
specialties as well as general stock for distribution 
by retail yards. 

Large quantities of larch are found in Montana, 
Idaho and eastern Washington, where the larch in- 
dustry is centered. The pine and larch manufacturers 
of Montana recently perfected an organization to be 
known as the Montana Larch and Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, with headquarters at Kalispell, Mont. 
The present membership of the association includes 
the names of sixteen very large operators. The offi- 
cers of the association are: D. B. Barber, president; 
Ek. W. Bader, vice president; E. H. Broughton, secre- 
tary, and G. W. Hunt, treasurer. The organization has 
three committees, as follows: Executive, comprising 
five members; railroad, comprising three members, and 
bureau of grades, three members. 

The membership embraces the mills of the following 
companies: 





Northwestern Lumber Company, Kalispell. 

Soorman Lumber Company, Kalispell. 

Idaho Lumber Company, Kalispell. 

Hunt-Trippet Lumber Company, Columbia Falls. 

Kalispell Lumber Company, Kalispell. 

Jessup-Doe Milling Company, Kalispell. 

John O’Brien Lumber Company, Somers. 

James A. Coram, Kalispell. 

Enterprise Lumber Co., Kila. 

Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka. 

A. L. Jordan Lumber Company, Columbia Falls. 

State Lumber Company, Kalispell. 

Hutchinson Lumber Company, Whitefish. 

Dawson Lumber Company, Libby. 

W. R. Cahill Lumber Company, Eureka. 

A. O. Westburg Lumber Company, Half Moon. 

The general scheme of the work to be earried on 
by this organization is in line with that of all other 
active lumber associations. An official inspector has 
been secured and the force will be enlarged if neces- 
sary. Regular visits will be paid to the mills in order 
to line up grades and it is scarcely possible that the 
inspector now employed will be able to do all the 
work in this department. 

Those at the head of the association are confident 
the membership will be greatly increased at an early 
day. While the organization is new and the member 
ship limited those acquainted with its personnel claim 
‘fit is a mighty big one for its size.’’ 

A great deal of the larch product of Montana has 
been marketed in that state and North Dakota, al- 
though within the last year or so a demand for larch 
finish has been created in the east. Owing to the fact 
that Montana timber areas are separated from those 
of Idaho and other western states it was deemed 
advisable to organize a separate association. 

A set of grading rules has been adopted which pro- 
vides a system of inspecting both larch and pine. 
Future quotations will base on these rules and the 
trade is asked to bear this fact in mind. Copies of 
the grading rules can be secured by application to the 
officers of the association at the address given. 





TENNESSEE AND KENTUCKY LUMBERMEN IN 
ANNUAL ASSEMBLAGE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 30.—The Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of West Tennessee and Kentucky 
held an interesting annual session at Jackson last Friday 
with a good attendance of members. The meeting was 
called to order by President W. K. Hall, of Fulton, 
who delivered his annual address. Secretary R. P. 
Bransford, of Union City, made his regular report, sub- 
mitting recommendations concerning changes in the con- 
stitution of the association. The regular committees 
were then appointed. 

The regular program of the meeting, which was made 
interesting by many able discussions of live topics, was 
then earried out as follows: 

Address—‘‘Mutual Insurance for Retailers,” by E. S. Neil. 
president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
of Ohio. 

Address—‘‘Retailers’ Cost and Profits; Is Retailer Respon- 
sible for High Prices?’ by L. D. Abbott, of Jackson. 

Address—**Mail Order Houses and Other Poachers and 
Their Remedy,’ by J. W. Henry, Clinton, Ky. 

Address—“The Retailer and the Contractor,” by J. W. 
Strohm, Wickliffe, Ky. 

Address—“‘Credits and Collections,” by W. B. Williams, 
Ripley, Tenn. 

This concluded the forenoon session. At the after- 
noon meeting there were a number of other good ad- 
dresses made, the program being as follows: 

Address—“Lien Laws for- Lumber Dealers in Tennessee 
and Kentucky,.’’ Hon. Hunter Wilson, of Jackson. 

Address—“Ethics of Sale in a Neighbor’s Territory,” by O. 
Dircks, of Union City. 

Address—“‘Car Service and Retail Dealers,” Hugh E. Ray, 
of Corinth, Miss. 

Address—‘‘Conditions of the Market,’ by F. S. Council, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Address—‘“‘Aims and Purposes of the Retailers’ Associa- 
tions,” by W. G. Hallow, of Yazoo City, Miss., secretary of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi & 
Louisiana. 

Address—“‘Sentiment and the Funny Side of Association 
Work,” by J. M. Bracken, of Dyersburg. 

After the completion of unfinished business and a 
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veneral discussion of association work, the condition of 
ie trade and other similar topics, the election of officers 
as held, resulting as follows: W. K. Hall, Fulton, 
esident; S. B. Enochs, Jackson, vice president; R. K. 
ransford, Union City, secretary. 
Jackson was selected as the place for the next annual 
eeting and April as the month when it will be held. 
he visiting lumbermen were elegantly entertained at 
nner and also at supper in the evening as the guests 
the local members. At night the Hoo-Hoo held forth 


; great shape, fourteen kittens being initiated into full 
; fledged cats, the ceremonies being conducted in due 


rm. All had a glorious time and the visitors left for 
ir homes much pleased with the manner in which 
ey had been entertained by their Jackson brethren. 





-ACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURERS’ 
MEETING. 


TacoMA, WASH., April 27.—The monthly meeting of 
e Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
as held in the Hemlock room of the Tacoma hotel this 
; fternoon. A conference of cargo shippers was held 
esterday in Seattle, at which the cargo inspection bu- 
au of the Oregon & Washington association was repre- 
sented by Philip Buehner and W. B. Mackay, of Port- 
nd, and O. M. Clark, of Linnton, Ore. Today’s meet- 
ig of the rail shippers developed no change in the ear 
hortage situation. On an average only about 25 percent 

f the requirements of the mills is being met and there 
s no hope of improvement very soon. 

Today’s meeting was called to order by President 
b. G. Griggs at 2 p. m. After the reading of the min- 
tes of the previous meeting Secretary Beckman read 
several communications, one of which was regarding the 
advance of about 25 percent in lumber rates east of 
Chieago. 

A communication from Henry Blakeley, general west- 
rn freight agent of the Northern Pacific, was read, ex- 
plaining that the pine mills in the Inland Empire were 
not being given any more cars in proportion than the 
mills west of the mountains, as is being proven by the 
complaints from that section. He further declared that 
his road was doing all in its power to furnish the mills 
with cars. 

The C. M. Ridings Lumber Company, of Blaine, was 
elected to membership. 

C. E. Patten, of the transportation committee, stated 
that the committee had held a meeting with the state 
railroad commission relative to the distribution of cars 
under the state reciprocal demurrage law, which will be 
effective June 13. He said the commission had de- 
cided to have the railroads have a ear record book kept 
at Seattle, Everett and Spokane, in which shippers’ 
requests for cars and the number supplied will be re- 
corded. This record book will be open to public in- 
spection, so that it can be seen whether any mill or in- 
dustry is being discriminated against. 

Regarding the advance in rates in the east the com- 
mittee recommended that the association make a formal 
protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission, joining 
with the other lumber associations interested. It was 
decided to enter such a protest. 

W. W. Whitman brought up the matter of credit in- 
lemnity, presenting correspondence from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association regarding a propo- 
sition for mutual credit indemnity insurance. The sub- 
ject was discussed at length but it seemed to be the gen- 
eral opinion that the losses in selling the retail lumber 
trade were so small that it was not necessary to form 
such organization. 

Secretary Beckman stated that reports received from 
thirty-two firms since the raising of the blockade 
showed that they had received sixty-four flats and 315 
box ears. They needed 276 flats and 1,061 box ears. 
In other words, they kad received 23 percent of flats 
needed and 28 percent of box cars needed. These same 
firms had orders on hand for 640 flats and 1,995 box 
‘ars, and had 2,983 carloads of stock piled up. Fourteen 
‘f these mills reported 997 days lost because of inability 
to get cars. 

George E. Birge reported that the flat cars sent out 
equipped with permanent stakes as an experiment had 
proved to be very satisfactory. His only criticism was 
that on the ears of large capacity the stakes should be 
nade a little longer. This recommendation he will make 
to the counsel of the shippers when reporting on the 
cars, 
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Those Present. 


E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
W. W. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 
C. C. Bronson, Day Lumber Co., Seattle. 
, Donald Kennedy, Mitchell Lumber Co., Everett. 
t R. L. McCormick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma 
Paul Page, Page Lumber Co., Buckley. 
A. Van Boecklin. Washington Mfg. Co., Tacoma. 
*, B. Hubbard, Eastern Railway & Lbr. Co., Centralia. 
C. E. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
t. Stokes, Mutual Lumber Co., Bucoda. 
J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lumber Co., Bellingham. 
J. Blogen, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 
> ). McGlauflin, North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 
‘ E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble. 
W. B. Mack, S. E. Slade Lumber Co., Aberdeen. 
Allan White, White-Star Lumber Co., Elma. 
J. A. Vance, Vance Lumber Co., Elma. 
R. B. Dyer, Clatsop Mill Co., Astoria. 
W. C. Miles, Globe Lumber Co., Globe. 
I. G. Naylor, Naylor Lumber Co., South Prairie 
Theodore Cogswell, Sumus Lumber Co., Sumus. 
A. J. Maughlin. Maughlin Bros., Snohomish. 
George R. Cartier. South Bend M. & Tbr. Co., South Bend. 
A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw. 
Frank Selleck, Kapowsin Lumber Co., Kapowsin. 
Mr. Addison, South Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 
C. D. Fratt. Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett. 
B. A. Manning, H. O. Seiffert Co.. Everett. 
R. H. Alexander, B. C. M. T. & T. Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
Fred Alexander, secretary Cargo Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 
George E. Birge, Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia, 
C. M. Forest, Forest & Ames Lumber Co., Oakville. 
C. H. Wilson, Vance Lumber Co., Elma. 








MEETING OF MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 30.—Contrary to expectations 
the river and rail committee of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, of which C. D. Hendrickson is chairman, 
failed to make its report at the meeting Saturday on 
the conference recently held between members of the 
committee and representatives of the various railroads 
operating in this territory, an outline of which appeared 
in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
committee did not have its report completed and this 
is responsible for the delay, but it will be ready and 
will be submitted at the next meeting of the club. Car 
shortage, congestion of freight and other traffic matters 
were discussed informally at this conference, though 
no definite steps were taken to provide relief. 

James E. Stark, R. J. Lockwood and W. E. Heyser 
were appointed a committee to look after railroad rates 
and to make transportation arrangements for the Mem- 
phis delegation to the annual of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association to be held at Atlantic City May 
23-24. It is too early to give any definite idea of the 
number who will go from this city, but from the unusual 
interest heretofore shown in the affairs of the asso- 
ciation and from the fact that W. H. Russe, a Memphis 
man, is president, and from the happy selection of the 
date for the holding of the annual, it is safe to say that 
this city will be strongly represented at the gathering. 
It is understood that a number of lumbermen contem- 
plate taking their wives with them. The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis has already adopted a unique design 
of button that will be worn by its members at this meet- 
ing, based on a plan followed for several years. 

Four new members were admitted at this meeting: 
W. C. Barneth, of Heth, Ark.; Philip A. Ryan, C. B. 
Willey, a prominent veneer manufacturer, and Frank B. 
O’Leary. This brings the membership of the club up 
to the highest limit in its history. 

There were forty-six lumbermen in attendance at this 
meeting. The guest of honor at the luncheon, which 
has become a fixed feature of these fortnightly gather- 
ings, was Frank F. Fisher, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE LUMBERMEN ENTERTAIN 
RAILROAD PRESIDENT. 


Boston, Mass., April 27—The New Hampshire Lum- 
bermen’s Association held a meeting in Manchester, 
N. H., Wednesday, April 24. This was attended by 
President Lucius Tuttle, of the Boston & Maine rail- 
road. President Tuttle delivered an address on rail- 
road matters. The meeting was presided over by 
Charles M. Floyd, governor of New Hampshire, who is 
a member of the association. President Tuttle spoke 
of the manner in which the affairs of his road were 
conducted and also stated that only once during fourteen 
years that he has been president of this railroad has the 
Interstate Commerce Commission directed its force 
against the railroad, and on that occasion the road was 
successful in its stand. 





WEST VIRGINIA MILLMEN IN MEETING. 

WHEELING, W. VA., April 29.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the West Virginia Saw Mill Association was 
held at the Hotel Randolph, Elkins, last Friday night, 
and was well attended by lumbermen from all over the 
state. The questions of car supply, car movement and 
the condition of the lumber market generally were dis- 
cussed. Committees of three each to confer with the 
officials of the Western Maryland railroad, Coal & Coke 
railroad and the Dry Fork railroad were appointed. 





PROPOSALS FOR LUMBER SUPPLIES WANTED. 

WasuHineton, D. C., April 27.—The Rock Island 
Arsenal is asking for proposals until May 7 for the 
following lumber supplies for use during the coming 
fiscal year: 


White pine, second clear or better, 45,000 feet, 1 inch 
thick ; 24,000 feet, 144 inches thick; 18,000 feet, 14%4 inches 
thick; 48,000 feet, 2 inches thick; 27,000 feet, 2% inches 
thick. 

White pine, A select, 204,000 feet, 1 inch thick ; 57,000 feet, 
14% inches thick; 81,000 feet 1% inches thick; 93,000 
feet 2 inches thick; 72,000 feet, 244 inches thick; 18,000 
feet, 3 inches thick. 

White pine, B select, 87,000 feet, 1 inch thick; 78,000 
feet, 1144 inches thick ; 165,000 feet, 144 inches thick; 42,000 
feet, 11%4 inches thick; 42,000 feet, 2 inches thick; 10,000 
feet, 3 inches thick. 

White pine, C select, 96,009 feet, 1 inch thick; 41,000 
feet, 1144 inches thick; 42,000 feet, 144 inches thick ; 54,000 
feet, 2 inches thick; 15,000 feet, 3 inches thick. 

White pine, D stock, 1,830,000 feet, 1 inch; 54,000 feet, 
114 inches; 1,671,000 feet 2 inches; 24,000 feet, 244 inches; 
180,000 feet, 3 inches; 252,000 feet, 4 inches thick. 

No. 1 common white pine, norway not accepted, 280,000 
feet, 1 inch; 338,000 feet, 2 inches; 59,000 feet, 3 
inches; 10,000 feet, 3%4 inches; 54,000 feet, 4 inches; 30,- 
000 feet, 5 inches; 46,000 feet, 6 inches; 49,000 feet, 8 
inches: 18,000 feet, 10 inches; 16,000 feet, 12 inches thick. 


Hardwoods. 

Birch, first clear, thoroughly seasoned and dry, 25,500 
feet. 

tasswood, first clear, thoroughly seasoned and dry, to be 
furnished in lengths called for, 645,000 feet. 

Poplar, first clear, thoroughly seasoned and dry, 174,006 
feet. 

Ash, first clear, thoroughly seasoned and dry, 52,000 feet. 

Hickory, first clear, thoroughly seasoned and dry, 55,000 
feet. : 
Hard maple, first clear, thoroughly seasoned and dry, 
23,500 feet. 

White oak plank, first clear, thoroughly seasoned and 
dry. 158,000 feet. 

First clear white oak or hickory poles, 544x51%4x12, 1,000. 

White oak split staves, %x5x24, 40,000. 

San Domingo mahogany, 1,000 feet. 

Cherry, 1,000 feet. 

Beech, 16,000 feet. 

Black walnut, 1,000 feet. 
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C. D. BENEDICT & CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


Yellow Pine 


OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg. 
cael dmeneeieiiel 


Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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sion or per cent of net profits. 
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oO. W. BROWN, 























| so-a02 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








Timber Lands for Sale 


IN IDAHO AND WASHINGTON. 


ROBBINS TIMBER COMPANY, SotiNéron. 














ec’? TIMBERLANDS 
FW. MITCHELL SSarioss*wats 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
WE @ * 
nave Choice Timber Lands 
in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 
Large and small tracts. Correspondence solicited. 


RYDER-GOUVGAR CO., Tacoma, Wash. 








MINNESOTA. 
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THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 1.—An overdose of winter 
was inflicted on the northwest last week and it had the 
effect of curtailing business considerably for a few days. 
A severe snowstorm came up Saturday and when it 
ended twelve inches of snow had fallen at Minneapolis. 
It was a first rate thing for the country, however, as 
there had been no rain and the ground was too dry. 
The snow has been melting fast and grass is showing 
green. Seeding has been late, but is now going ahead 
in pretty good shape and in most of Minnesota it is 
finished. 

Turning of logs at Minneapolis began last Thursday 
but was suspended Saturday by the storm. The crews 
are turning rapidly, but the logs of some mills are 
bunched and as a result two of the mills have not 
started sawing. It is expected that by the first of next 
week all the mills will be running at their season gait. 
The Northland Pine Company and the Carpenter-Lamb 
Lumber Company are running double crews now. 

The committee representing the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which went to Chicago last week 
to protest to the roads in Central Freight Association 
territory against the advance in lumber rates June 1, 
has made its report to the association through Secretary 
J. E. Rhodes, who was one of the party. The members 
of the association who met the lumbermen were Edgar 
Dalzell, Minneapolis; Edward Hines and L. L. Barth, 
Chicago; W. H. Bissell, Arbor Vitae, Wis.; L. K. 
Baker, Odanah, Wis.; W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake, Wis., 
and A. J. Taylor, Cloquet, Minn. W. A. Holt, of 
Oconto, Wis., represented the Northwestern Hemlock 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Wisconsin Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association. 

As a result of their interview with J. F. Tucker, 
chairman of the Central Freight Association, arrange- 
ments were made for a conference in Chicago May 6 or 
7 with the lumber committee of the Central Freight As- 
sociation, of which A. Patriarche, of the Pere Mar- 
quette, is chairman. The western lines say the advance 
was made without consulting them in any way and it is 
likely to result in quite a diversion of lumber bound 
for eastern points, as the lake and rail rate to Buffalo 
is so much lower. The rate by rail and lake from north- 
ern Minnesota mills to New York ranges from 23 to 27 
cents, while the new all-rail rate will be 35 cents. 

J. P. Lansing, eastern representative of the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company, says they have already 
marketed about 40,000,000 shingles in the southwest 
through their new San Francisco office. They ship the 
shingles by water to San Francisco and thence by rail 
to all points west of the Missouri river. In this way 
they are relieving the surplus at the mill, and while they 
have been shipping stars entirely they are now sending 
some clears by that route. They are putting some stuff 
in transit by the northern lines, but nearly everything 
is going to fill old orders. They have shipped most 
of their shingles by the San Francisco gateway into 
Texas, but send them as far north as Nebraska. 

Hemlock shipments for March, reported by members 
of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to Secretary Rhodes, show an increase of 2,786,446 
feet over March of last year, or 8.3 percent. The total 
shipments reported were 35,999,430 feet, compared with 
33,212,984 feet last year. Hemlock has been active and 
seems to have fared pretty well in securing cars. 

Cc. H. Johnson, of the W. W. Johnsen Lumber Com- 
pany, is home from a globe-trotting excursion with Mrs. 
Johnson. They paid a visit to old Mexico and came 
back by way of California and Oregon. Mr. Johnson 
spent some time in Oregon looking after the company’s 
logging operations. It is no longer manufacturing, but 
has a good sized tract and logs its own timber, selling 
the logs at Portland. 

L. W. Whiting, who for some time has been with L. 
P. Dolliff & Co., of this city, retail dealers, nas gone to 
Minot, N. D., as manager of the Minot Sash & Door 
Company, a new wholesale concern. 

F. L. Jackson, of the Clear Lake Lumber Company, 
Clear Lake, Wash., was here last week. He said the 
roads were doing their best to clean things up and that 
the manufacturers were shipping out old orders as fast 
as possible, giving them the preference over new busi- 
ness sold at better prices. 

The Standard Cedar Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated here with $25,000 capital stock by J. P. 
Miller and Louis C. Oleson, of Duluth, and Lester C. 
Paulson, of Duluth. 

Sidney C. Farrington, who is engaged in the lumber 
business in the Bahama islands with some American 
capitalists, has been in Minneapolis conferring with 
business associates and booming the Bahamas as invest- 
ment locations. ; 

The new special service department of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association was opened for busi- 
ness today, with F. W. Tuttle in charge. Several com- 
plaints had been received within the last few days and 
were taken up for investigation and adjustment. The 
first one to reach the office today was from a retailer 
who wanted the bureau to find out whether the delay 
in shipment of a car of lumber was really due to the 
shortage of cars, as the wholesaler insisted. Since the 
order was placed in March, 1906, the buyer thinks a car 
ought to have been secured by this time. 

A local wholesale concern has a case that beats the 
foregoing. It has just received the invoice on a ear of 
fir sold in August, 1905, and placed with a coast mill. 
The car was reported to be loaded at that time and has 
apparently been standing on the sidetrack for twenty 
months. 


John E. Glover, the hemlock and hardwood manufac- 
turer of New Richmond, Wis., was in Minneapolis this 
week looking over the market in his line. He expects to 
cut 20,000,000 feet of hemlock this season and has a 
good stock of hardwood already in pile. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, of Minneapolis 
and Scanlon, Minn., and also of Louisiana, filed an 
amendment this week to its articles of incorporation in- 
creasing the capital stock to $1,500,000. M. J. Scanlon 
leaves tomorrow for a business trip to the Pacific coast, 
where he has been looking over some timber propositions. 

O. C. Sarles, of Hillsboro, N. D., the well known 
banker and retail lumberman, was a business visitor in 
Minneapolis this week. 

C. H. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Company, has gone on a business trip to Pacific coast 
cities. 

H. Hauser, the Franklin, Minn., retailer, passed 
through Minneapolis this week on his way to Texas, 
where he will remain for some months. 

George J. Backus, of the Backus-Judd Lumber & 
Cooperage Company, was in Chicago this week. 

Among the visitors in the Lumber Exchange this week 
were EK. J. Smith, of Independence, Iowa, president of 
the West Side Lumber Company, and T. C. O’Connor, 
of the Chapman Lumber Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLutH, MINN., April 29.—Sixty-five interlake boats, 
forty-one of them laden with coal, arrived in the Duluth- 
Superior harbor for the twenty-four hours ending at 
midnight last night. It was the greatest amount of 
freight tonnage to arrive in a single harbor in the same 
space of time before in the world, and the 250,000 tons 
of coal delivered by the forty-one coal carriers was 
likewise the greatest amount of coal to be delivered at 
one point in such a short space of time. The boats for 
the twenty-four hours came along at a rough average of 
one every twenty-four minutes. No lumber vessels ar- 
rived in the big fleet, but several of the shippers are 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of such craft. The boats 
were in a snowstorm all day Sunday on Lake Superior. 
There was a distinct coal famine as far as all sizes of 
anthracite were concerned with the exception of egg, and 
stocks of bituminous were very low. Twenty-six of the 
coal cargoes were for the Pittsburg Coal Company. 

The general situation in the lumber market is re- 
ported by the trade to be unchanged from a week ago. 
Shipping is the next important move in operations here, 
and will probably begin this week. The stocks, present 
and prospective for the season, are so well sold up that 
the selling is principally in small lots to meet some 
special requirement or to fill out certain divisions of 
assortments. 

C. S. Murray, for many years an active lumberman 
here, and who owns extensive tracts of pine in the south, 
has returned from Texas and other southern states, 
where he spent the winter. He will spend the summer 
around Duluth and Isle Royale fishing and otherwise 
enjoying himself. 

John Millen, president of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
Company and vice president of Alger, Smith & Co., has 
returned from a business trip to Grand Marais, Mich. 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 

STILLWATER, MINN., April 30.—Loggers as well as 
farmers are pleased over the fall of a foot of snow that 
began Saturday. The fact that it melted almost as 
rapidly as it fell was the cause for joy as it will raise 
the log driving streams and was not needed for log 
roads, in view of the end of the hauling season. 

The mill of the Yellow River Lumber Company is 
running chiefly on logs bought in the St. Croix, although 
some are being hauled by rail from the Chippewa river 
district. All of the mills in this valley are doing good 
work. 

The movement of rafted lumber to Mississippi river 
points is in progress. The Clyde, of the Bronson-Folsom 
fleet, got away Saturday evening with a half raft of 
lumber for P. J. Seipples, of Dubuque, and a raft and 
a half of logs for the Standard Lumber Company, of the 
same city. 

The steamer Lizzte Gardner and towboat Captain 
A. M. Short arrived Sunday from Rock Island and left 
today with a peddling trip of lumber for Quincy and 
other points. 

Prices of rafted lumber have stiffened up since last 
season. A number of buyers of logs and lumber have 
made visits to this market. Some rafts of logs have 
been picked up, but the tendency is to saw all the logs 
here and operators of home mills stand ready to offer 
good prices for any logs on the market. 


OP BPD PD PID DID ID IDE 


OREGON LUMBER COMPANY SUED. 

PoRTLAND, OrE., April 26.—W. J. Johnson, of San 
Francisco, has brought suit in the United States circuit 
court in this city against E. E., W. H. and Ira D. Hy- 
land, of Eugene, operating under the firm name of 
Hyland Lumber Company, to recover $13,900 for alleged 
breach of contract. The plaintiff sets forth in his com- 
plaint that he entered into an agreement with the de- 
fendants to sell their saw mill plant for $38,000, his 
commission to be $1,900 in the event this was all he 
got for the plant. In the event he got more than $38,000 
his commission was to be all in excess of $38,000 in 
addition to the $1,900. Johnson claims he found a pur- 
chaser for the property at $50,000 and that he made a 
deposit of $2,500 on the purchase price. The defend- 
ants, he alleges, refused to deliver the property accord- 
ing to agreement and later sold to some one else; hence 
the suit for damages. 
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WISCONSIN. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 1.—All building records for 
\lilwaukee were broken during April in number and 
aluation of permits issued from the building -nspector’s 
fice. According to the returns April staids out as 
he biggest month in the history of the department; 
e aggregate value of permits issued was $1,462,395, 
vering 527 permits. A year ago 498 permits were 
sued with an aggregate value of $1,008,607. Up to 
ie present time the total of permits for this year is 
300,000 ahead of the same period a year ago. 

The railroad committee of the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers’ Association has just secured a favorable 
lecision for the benefit of Milwaukee manufacturers 
from railroads concerning rates on lumber, from both 
north and south. Milwaukee concerns had discovered 
that a discrimnatory rate prevailed by which Chicago 
eceived its raw lumber from the north at the same 
ate that was charged to Milwaukee, but that Milwau- 
ee was charged a higher rate from the south than 
Chicago. A new tariff has been issued, to be effective 
May 8. 

Contracts for the new plant of the Union Refrigerator 
Transit Company, between the Green Bay and the Port 
Washington road, have been let and work on the new 
structure is already under way. About $60,000 will be 
expended on the plant and when completed it will have 
a large capacity for the manufacture of refrigerator 
cars. 

The Milwaukee Transportation Association will give 
its second annual banquet at the Hotel Pfister on Thurs- 
day evening of this week. Prominent railroad traffic 
officials from various cities in the United States will 
be present, including President Underwood, of the Erie 
railroad; prominent officials from Pittsburg, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Minneapolis. 

George Maxson, of the Cooper & Maxson Lumber 
Company, says that his concern is getting all the’ busi- 
ness it can take care of with basswood as one of the 
most important features of the market. Cedar posts 
also have been going well and there is a heavy demand 
for red cedar shingles but practically no supply. . 

W. E. Cooper, of the Cooper & Maxson Lumber Com- 
pany and who also is interested in several retail yards 
throughout the state, reports that the yard trade is 
good and that his yards are well stocked and prepared 
to handle a heavy spring business. The heaviest de- 
mand has been at Nashotah: 

O. R. Tower, who operates a retail yard at West 
Allis, is moving his stock to a new yard a short dis- 
tance from his old location. 

J. L. Monaghan, of the Filer & Stowell Company, 
reports that the machinery situation is practically un- 
changed. Orders are coming in more rapidly than they 
can be taken care of and there is no relaxation in sight. 
One of the Filer & Stowell Company’s most recent con- 
tracts is for the rebuilding of the John E. Reitz & 
Sons’ plant at Evansville, Ind., which was destroyed by 
fire recently. This will consist of a 9-foot band mill 
on one side and a double circular on the other. The 
Filer & Stowell Company will furnish the complete 
saw mill and power machinery. 

The Tegge Lumber Company finds the hardwood mar- 
ket very satisfactory with Michigan maple probably the 
strongest feature. Mr. Tegge states that there has been 
some difficulty about getting cars delivered after unload- 
ing and also that the movement of cars has been very 
slow, but orders have been placed far enough ahead so 
that the yard is well stocked. The company is doing a 
good business in the upper grades of oak and reports 
prices firm. 

The Allis Chalmers Company’s plants in Milwaukee 
and at West Allis are striving hard to keep up with 
orders and their output is booked several months ahead. 
The saw mill department has been flooded with orders 
for some time and the electrical machinery branch now 
has all it can take care of. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., April 30.—The Wausau Box & Lum-_. 


ber Company has added a new engine to its extensive 
plant. The old engine was 200-horsepower, but the new 
engine is 350. Other improvements are in progress. 
More power has been needed badly and the new engine 
will fill the bill nicely. 

A number of the saw mills in this locality, although 
late in the season, have started up and are doing splendid 
work, notwithstanding the many disadvantages the 
owners have to contend with, principally in securing 
stock at low-water mark. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company’s mill at Scho- 
field has been closed down for several days to permit of 
needed repairs and to give the mill a general renovation. 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company’s mill in 
this city began sawing Wednesday. During the last few 
lays a crew of men have been repairing the mill and 
put it in readiness for the season’s cut. This season 
only one erew will be operated. Heretofore both a night 
and day crew have been maintained, but it is thought the 
one erew will be able to cut all the logs on hand or in 
prospect. The cut will be about 15,000,000 feet, consist- 
ing of both hard and soft wood. The company has a 
crew of men at Grandfather cutting roads and getting 
ready generally to do considerable summer logging. It 
expects to cut 10,000,000 feet of hemlock logs before 
fall, all of which will be peeled. The logs will then be 
decked up on skidways and left in the woods until next 
fall, when they will be hauled out to the river on sleighs. 


It is expected that the bark removed from these logs will 
more than defray the cost of cutting and decking the 
logs. As soon as the weather settles the crew will be 
enlarged, as it is the intention of the company to work 
at least 100 men at its camps this summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Stewart arrived home Monday 
from their trip to the Pacific coast, where Mr. Stewart 
has extensive timber and other interests. 

A. D. MeDonald, expert woods cruiser and timber 
estimator, and D. B. McDonald, assistant, arrived home 
Saturday from a tour in the woods of Georgia, where 
they had been looking over some timber lands for some 
Wausau parties. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 

NEw Lonpon, Wis., April 27.—The Bird & Wells 
Company at Wausaukee will shortly resume the manu- 
facture of shingles. The mill will have a daily capacity 
of from 40,000 to 50,000 shingles. Besides the shingle 
machinery the mill will be equipped with an outfit for 
sawing cedar ties, the best timber being used for this 
and the balance for shingles. 

The annual log drives are beginning on the Me- 
nominee river, the drive this year being about 110,000,- 
000 feet or the same as last year. 

At the recent convention of shingle weavers held 
at Escanaba, Mich., it was decided to demand a general 
wage increase of 10 percent for this season. The reason 
given for the demand is the advanced cost of living and 
the increase in the price of shingles. Fourteen cities 
were represented at the convention. Joseph Huebner, of 
Marinette, Wis., was elected president and Henry 
Granger, of Peshtigo, Wis., secretary. 

When the new freight rate goes into effect June 1, 
by which the old rate will be increased 5 cents a hun- 
dred pounds of lumber from Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Pacific coast, the rate from this region will be 
increased about $1 a thousand on dressed and $1.50 
a thousand on rough lumber. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., May 1.—George E. Foster, of the 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, has been spending the 
week at French Lick. He has been taking a short vaca- 
tion and a much needed rest. He is expected back in 
a few days. 

Driving is at its busy season in this vicinity just at 
present. Peter Johnson, who has been logging all win- 
ter for the Stearns Lumber Company near Marengo, is 
getting the logs down to Odanah now. Ed Erney, who 
put in the winter logging in the vicinity of Highbridge, 
is also getting his logs started down Bad river. The 
water is high enough for good driving and good head- 
way will be made by the drivers. 

C. A. Conro, who owns a large tract of land west of 
Bessemer, is negotiating a deal whereby he will sell it to 
a Grand Rapids firm who will buy it and erect a large 
saw mill and box factory thereon, employing about 200 
men. 

James H. Tomlinson returned from St. Paul last week, 
where he went for the purpose of examining an electric 
motor of 100-horsepower which was offered for sale. He 
bought the machine and it will be installed at once in 
Hessey’s new mill at Iron river. The motor is consid- 
erably larger than the mill’s present needs, but Mr. 
Hessey says that if present plans materialize he will 
want to use more power within a short time and a 
motor with plenty of capacity will prove valuable. 

Last summer the Hines Lumber Company at Wash- 
burn picked up a large number of sawlogs lying at the 
bottom of its boom and it is very likely that still more 
logs are at the ‘bottom of the bay and that an effort 
will be made this year to recover them. The logs thus 
secured are largely white pine and make the best of 
lumber. 

Bauer Bros. & Knoop, of Butternut, received a new 
cylinder for their engine last week and the mill will 
resume operations. 

The Flambeau shingle mill, of Park Falls, had some 
labor trouble last week, when half a dozen hands left 
because the ten-block had been speeded up. The mill is 
now running whe single block, but the manager expects 
to have a full crew again soon. 

The Walcott Bros. saw mill at Kennan broke down 
last week and has been laid up since. They expect to 
be in shape to run again in several days. 

The crew of the Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company 
has finished loading out the company’s logs at Kennan 
and left for spur 152. 

W. R. Durfee and wife, who have been spending the 
winter at Bainbridge, Ga., returned to their home at 
Ashland this week. They will remain there during the 
summer. Mr. Durfee operated the Durfee lumber mill 
at Ashland for a number of years. 

John E. Nelson and J. E. Bassingwaite, two well 
known lumber inspectors at Ashland and the head of the 
lakes, left Wednesday evening for the Soo. After a 
short stay there they will go to Grand Manitoulin island, 
Canada, where they will be connected with a large lum- 
bering firm. 

Ted Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of 
Appleton, was in this city this week looking over the 
hemlock and hardwood situation in this vicinity. 





‘*T’ve a good notion,’’ said Plodding Pete, ‘‘to 
join dis forestry association.’’ ‘‘What fur?’’ ‘‘I 
want de trees preserved in all deir venerable beauty. 
I want to see de monarchs of de wilderness left un- 
disturbed in deir peaceful majesty. It’s time dis prac- 
tice of handin’ a man an ax an’ tellin’ him to chop 
wood was stopped.’’—Washington Star. 











TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE, 

















The Last Big Tract 
of Sequoia Red- 
wood Left in 
California 


Consists of 70 percent Redwood, bal- 
ance Sugar and White Pine. Near 
Yosemite Park, and within 200 miles 
of both San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Easily accessible. Plenty 
of water for flumes. 

Some acres will run over 


One Million Feet of 
Redwood to 
the Acre!! 


For sale in lump sum or on stump- 
age basis. 

A rare chance for some one. 

Write or wire 


FERRIER-BROCK CO. 


18 Geary st., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











For ale : 


MEXICAN 
HARDWOOD 
TIMBER, 
FINEST 
QUALITY 


The Motzorongo Co. offers for sale 
ten thousand acres of timber lands 
on the line of the Vera Cruz & Pacific 
Railway and only ninety miles by 
rail from the Port of Vera Cruz. 

The Mahogany and other valuable 
woods on this property are of the 
very choicest description. 

Anyone interested in a high grade 
lumber proposition should investi- 
gate. Apply to 


The Motzorongo Co. 


218 Reaper Block, CHICAGO. 
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‘THE REASON 
HY 


LLL ECC 
WLLL 
= 


ROOFING 
Needs No Paint=— 


The enlarged 
story. 


diagram above tells the 

If you examine it you will notice that it 
is composed of five different layers. 

In fact, Amatite is made on a different 
principle from any other roofing. Instead 
of a smooth skin coating made to receive a 
coat of paint, Amatite has a rough surface 
of small particles of hard silicious rock such 
as seen in quartz or other hard stone when 
examined under a microscope. 

This mineral surface is chosen for its 
weather-resisting qualities, and does away 
absolutely with painting and coating. 

Underneath the mineral surface are alter- 
nate layers of long-fibre, wool-stock felt of 
the best grade, and between each sheet and 
under the mineral surface on the top is a 
laver of a specially prepared Coal Tar Pitch, 
the greatest waterproofing material known. 

This short description will give you some 
idea of how carefully Amatite is constructed 
and what effective protection it will give 
against weather of all kinds. 


FREE SAMPLE. 


The best proof, however, is to see a Sam- 
ple, which we will send to any one free upon 
receipt of name and address. Write to near- 
est office. 


Barrett Manufacturtng Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Allegheny Kansas City 
St.Louis Boston Minneapolis Philadelphia 
New Orleans Cincinnati London, Eng. 








GUARANTEED 


Not simply a high sounding but meaningless string 
ot words, neither an empty guarantee to give satis- 
faction, but a definite, absolute, binding guarantee 
that this paint will 


WEAR FIVE YEARS 


or paint for repainting is 
yours without charge. 

That is the kind of guarantee 
we put on Pitkin’s Barn 
Paint and it lives up toit too. 








GEO. W.PITKIN CO. 
Paint & Color Makers. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Originators of 
Established 1868 Barn Faint. 


= | 

















TO SAVE TIME and brain work use 

The Box Esti- 
mator for contents, decimally expressed at a glance, of 
cut material, by quarter inches, for Boxes, Sash, Doors, 
Furniture, etc. in board or surface measure. Sent on trial. 
JAMES M. LEAVER, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





MICHIGAN. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Criry aNp Saarnaw, Micu., April 29.—The saw 
mill of the Dollarville Land & Improvement Company at 
Dollar bay, which has been shut down some weeks for a 
general overhauling, has resumed the season’s campaign. 
A planing mill and shingle mill have been added to the 
equipment of the mill and a large output is expected. 

The saw mill of C. Hansen at Rexton has started saw- 
ing for the season, after having received a new carriage 
and feed and a lot of new machinery. It has business 
enough and stock back of it to keep it hustling during 
the season. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company shipped from its mill 
at Bay City on Monday 1,500 feet of 31-inch basswood 
plank to McKeesport, Pa., by express. It indicates that 
someone wants basswood lumber right quick and this is 
believed to be the first instance of lumber being shipped 
out of the Saginaw valley by express. 

L. C. Slade says he has lots of business, a fine stock 
of white pine and hemlock secured for this season and 
everything doing well. The only complaint he could 
make was of lack of cars. Last year Mr. Slade took on 
the handling of hemlock for the first time in his extended 
career in the’lumber business. He handled 15,000,000 
feet and found it exceeded his expectations. He handled 
8,000,000 feet of white pine also last year. 

F. E. Parker, of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., 
went to Chicago last week on business, The firm is hav- 
ing a large business in nearly every line, box business 
being especially active. There is also a good business in 
house finishing lumber of all kinds and the concern has 
a large stock secured. During the winter several million 
feet were received by rail from Wisconsin manufactur- 
ing points and from Duluth, Minn., and as soon as navi- 
gation opens in Georgian bay shipments from that quar- 
ter will begin to come along. The firm carried about 
10,000,000 feet there and has made large purchases of 
stock during the winter. Shortage in cars is the only 
eause for ¢omplaint. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. have had an active trade all 
winter. This firm handles about 25,000,000 feet of pine 
annually and always has a choice stock in the yards, 
receiving it by both water and rail. Their stock is well 
assorted and they have large orders booked. 

Handy Bros. loaded their steamer Jay Gould with lum- 
ber at Olds mill, Cheboygan, for Bay City. This firm 
buys and brings to Bay City over 20,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber during the season. It is largely used in the manu- 
facture of box shooks. Last season they brought several 
million feet from the north shore of Lake Superior. 

Edward Germain states that the lumber business is 
exceptionally good this season. He is manufacturing a 
large number of doors for the western trade and says 
the business in this line is good. His piano manufactur- 
ing trade also exceeds his expectations. He is bringing 
over some choice African mahogany for use in the manu- 
facture of pianos. Mr. Germain is president of the 
Germain-Boyd Lumber Company, which has just started 
a new mill in Louisiana, 185 miles from New Orleans. 
The company has a modern mill throughout and every 
bit of work that can be handled by machinery is moved 
by electrical power and a great saving of labor is 
effected. Twenty-five men handle the lumber that re- 
quired more than 100 in the old-fashioned mill. The 
mill is cutting 125,000 feet a day with a double band 
outfit, and the company has a planing mill, dry kilns ete. 
The company has 175,000,000 feet of timber and more 
available. It is expected to put out 25,000,000 feet an- 
nually and it goes largely into the southwest by rail. 

Selwyn Eddy, of the Pacific Lumber Company, San 
Francisco, has been at his old home in Bay City several 
days. He says the most serious loss that will be sus- 
tained by the Port Blakeley company by the burning of 
its saw mill will be that occasioned by the interruption 
to business before a new mill can be erected. It is cal- 
culated that a new mill can be put up at less cost than 
the one burned, which will be more modern and useful 
for the business. 

Charles A. Eddy says the mill of Eddy Bros. & Co. 
at Blind river has been in operation two weeks, but the 
season has not yet opened and some days will elapse 
before the opening. The streams are still filled with ice 
and some time will elapse before work begins. 

W. H. White, of the White Bros. Company of Boyne 
City, has been in Bay City looking over the ground for 
the purpose of closing a deal whereby the company will 
erect a large hardwood flooring and sawing plant. The 
company has been negotiating with local lumbermen to 
secure capital and organize a large concern, but no de- 
cision has been reached. This concern owns over 100,000 
acres of fine hardwood timber. An effort is to be made 
to induce it to come here, as well as two or three other 
firms in the same line of business. The idea is to make 
Bay City the leading hardwood flooring manufacturing 
point in the country. 

The barge Colburn, loaded with hardwood lumber at 
Au Sable for Detroit, cleared last Friday. The steamer 
Kongo also cleared for Cleveland with hardwood. The 
steamer Ketchum left Bay City for Au Sable, where it 
loads timber for Port Arthur, Ontario. The H. M. 
Loud’s Sons Company has a lot of timber and lumber 
under contract to the Canadian government. 

Quay Bros. will start their shingle mill at Cheboygan 
this week. 

The Batchelor Timber Company, of West Branch, has 
leased several acres of land with the intention of making 
some extensive additions and improvements to _ its 
plant. 

Max Dickinson, who formerly owned and operated a 
saw mill at Tower, which was burned last spring, has 





formed a copartnership with M. D. Olds at Cheboygan 
and will operate the big Olds mill there. Mr. Dickinson 
owns a large body of timber land in that locality and will 
actively participate in the lumber business. 

Anthony Wallinger has finished cutting 650,000 feet 
of mixed lumber at his portable mill near Cheboygan. 
The seore of portable mills in that part of the state are 
cutting out more than 500,000 feet a week. 

The Embury-Martin Lumber Company last week 
shipped three cargoes of lumber to Cleveland. M. D. 
Olds shipped one cargo of 520,000 feet to Chieago and 
three cargoes for lower lake ports. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 29.—The Mancelona 
Sereen Door Company, of Manecelona, has elected the 
following directors: A. M. Gifford, R. S. Thomas, J. L. 
Thompson, John Otis and J. Barnatt. 

The St. Johns Manufacturers’ Association has been 
organized and a brick factory building will be erected, 
to be oceupied by George H. Chapman in the manufac- 
ture of portable houses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Delos A. Blodgett and family of this 
city have returned from Datona, Fla., where they spent 
the winter. 

The Ardis Land & Lumber Company, of Lake City, 
has installed an electric lighting plant at Keelean’s mill. 

Harvey J. Hollister and Edward Lowe were reélected 
trustees of the Butterworth Hospital Association of this 
city last week. 

The work of dredging Grand river, below this city, 
has been resumed by the government boats. The steam- 
ers of the Grand River Transportation Company will 
start running to the lake on regular schedule in a few 
days. 

The American Butter Dish Company, of Traverse 
City, has put on a night crew and is doubling the out- 
put of the plant. 

The industrial committee of the Grand Rapids Board 
of Trade is sending out an attractive booklet in the 
hope of attracting new industries to the city. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Grand Rapids held 
its monthly meeting April 30 at the Livingston hotel. 
Matters of a routine nature only were discussed. 

Members of the State Forestry Association believe 
that the forestry legislation asked for at the present 
session of lawmakers at Lansing is practically assured. 
The measures have the support of Governor Warner and 
the administrative forces and will soon come up in both 
houses for final action. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., April 27.—The cold, backward 
spring, coupled with a lack of water, has seriously inter- 
fered with the driving of the smaller streams tributary 
to the Menominee river. The fact, however, that the 
drive is hung up will not cause any of the mills of Me- 
nominee and Marinette to shut down, at least not for 
some time to come. Several million feet of logs are left 
vver from last season above the sorting gap, while about 
75,000,000 feet were taken into the city by rail during 
the winter and several trainloads are still arriving each 
day. 

The high water and ice in the Menominee river carried 
out two of the three bridges built by the Joliet Steel 
& Construction Company, of Joliet, Ill., several weeks 
ago. The bridges were built by Menominee and Mari- 
nette counties, connecting the states of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, near Wallace, Mich., Wausaukee, Wis., and 
Pembine Falls. The wrecked bridges were carried down 
stream and were the cause of one of the largest log jams 
ever formed on the Menominee. The construction com- 
pany had a large crew of men at work during the greater 
part of last week, which succeeded in breaking the jam. 
The boom company threatened to use dynamite in case 
the wreck of the bridge interfered with the log driving 
and in order to avoid the complete destruction of the 
bridges the construction company took to the task of 
clearing the river. 

The N. Ludington Company surprised its 300 em- 
ployees last Tuesday, the regular pay day of the com 
pany, by raising the wages of all its employees 10 per- 
cent. When it comes to the welfare of his men, ‘‘ Uncle 
Ike’’ is sure to have a warm spot in his heart for his 
employees. 

William Connors, one of the oldest lumber inspectors 
on the Menominee, was seriously injured this week while 
superintending the loading of the barge Ida Corning for 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company. Mr. Connors fell 
from a high tramway to the ground, twenty feet below. 
In falling he struck the end of projecting planks, suf 
fering internal injuries which may prove fatal. 

The former mill of the Lillie Lumber Company, at 
Talbot, which was bought a year ago by Paul and Ed- 
ward Perrizo, of Daggett, is being operated this season 
for the first time in a number of years. The Perrizos 
have formed the Talbot Lumber Company and have 
banked the largest stock of hemlock, basswood, elm, ash, 
pine and hardwood logs ever taken into Talbot. During 
the last winter the new concern has completely over- 
hauled the mill and put in a battery of new boilers 
for the longest run in the history of the village. The 
Talbot company has bought all the timber land east to 
the Big Cedar river and west to the Wisconsin & Michi- 
gan railroad that was in the market, and will be able 
to operate its mill for five or six years. 

Nadeau Bros., at Nadeau, have a large stock of fine 
hemlock, basswood, cedar and hardwood logs in their 
yards, having logged extensively in the territory east 
of the Chicago & North-Western railroad and the In- 
dian Town & Southern railroad. 
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[ra Carley has about 3,000,000 feet of logs banked on 
e Little Cedar. On account of low water delaying 
» drive he has not been able to begin sawing opera- 
ions at his mill at Ingalls. 

There is a scarcity of skilled saw millmen in the upper 
ninsula, owing to the fact that a large number of 
illmen went west and to Canada during the last year. 
ages are the highest ever paid and yet men are hard 
procure by the mill owners. 

One of the strangest accidents that ever happened in 
saw mill occurred last week in the mill of the Bay 
re Lumber Company at Soperton. A 3-inch strip 
is ripped off the entire length of the band, flying 
rough the mill, narrowly missing some of the men, 
t injuring no one. The saw, which is still in use, was 
nning at its usual speed and instead of operating 
th an 11-inch saw the uniform size of the saw is now 
ght inches. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., April 29.—Local lumber trade is re- 
uded as satisfactory, but it is not quite as brisk as at 

is time a year ago. W. E. Brownlee, of the Brownlee- 
-elly Company, one of the best informed and most con- 
servative of the local dealers, is authority for the state- 
ent. One explanation advanced for the apparent slack- 

ing in trade is the very late spring. The number of 
ilding permits taken out seems to indicate even 
sreater business in prospect than at this period last 
ear, and it may be that the trade is simply being held 
hack and that it will come with a rush with warm 
eather. Prices are reported very firm. 

Dealers are trying to ascertain whether the boosts in 
freight rates announced by the local railways are to be 
put into effect on the lines tapping the southern timber 
elts. They have had no advices that this will be done, 
they say, and are inclined to believe it will not be. C. 
\W. Koteher, who is in Chicago to meet his wife, who is 
eturning from a trip to the coast, will try to get some 
lefinite information on the matter. 

Albert Maday, home from a trip to the coast, is 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of making money in 
timber in the Canadian west. This is what he says: 

I believe a man can make a big fortune in timber lands 
in British Columbia in five years. No one has any idea 
ff the amount of timber there. There are great forests of 
he finest grades still untouched and a great amount of it 
an be purchased reasonably. Yankee push and energy are 
—. needed there. The Englishmen are not inclined to 

Mr. Maday made an investment of $5,000 in timber 
lands during his trip. 

The breaking up of the ice in the upper lakes has 

creased the supply of lumber reaching Detroit by boat. 
rhe C. H. Starke, loaded with hemlock, from Cheboygan, 
for the Brownlee-Kelly Company, unloaded yesterday, 
and the C. G. King is loading at Cheboygan with hem- 
lock for the same firm. 

Charles T. Cooney, of the Saginaw Lumber Company, 
if Sandwich, was banqueted by Windsor friends and 
presented with a case of silver plate before leaving for 
Thessalon, Ont., to which town the company is removing 
ts plant. 

The principal Detroit lumber dealers have been noti- 
ied by the local board of tax review that their assess- 
ments will be boosted unless good reason against this 
action be shown. 


LOGGING NOTES. 


eee 


IN THE UPPER PENINSULA. 

CALUMET, MicH., May 1.—Log driving on the various 
treams in the northern peninsula of Michigan is now 
fairly well under way. The enormous fall of snow and 
ute spring is resulting in high streams and the logs 
vill be floated down with little difficulty. The logs 
banked on the Menominee river and its tributaries will 
be driven by the following interests, to whom contracts 
1ave been awarded by the Menominee River Boom Com- 
pany: Brule river and the south branch of the Brule, 
Hamilton & Merryman; there are 7,000,000 feet banked 
m these streams. The Paint river and north branch 
vill be driven by Herman Holmes; 5,000,000 feet are 
vanked on these rivers. On the Michigamme and Fence 
ivers 5,000,000 feet will be driven by Mitchell Dykes. 
John Tufts will drive 400,000 feet down the Deer river. 
The Pine river will be driven by Walstrom Bros.; there 
ire 8,000,000 feet there. Albert Hollup will drive 
2,000,000 feet on the Popple river. The Sturgeon river 

ill be driven by A. P. Farrell; 7,000,000 feet are on 
this stream. On Pine ereek there are 650,000 feet 
anked, which will be driven by the Sawyer-Goodman 
ompany. The Pemene Bum Won and North and South 
ranches will be driven by the Hamilton-Merryman and 
‘. Ludington companies; there are 8,000,000 feet 
anked on these streams. These branch drives will make 
he main river drive about the same as last year, ap- 
roximately 85,000,000 feet. 

The drive on the Ontonagon river has started. It will 

st until June. D. J. Norton, of Ontonagon, has 

',000,000 feet on the Baltimore river, a branch of the 
mtonagon. John Hawley has everything ready for 
riving the Firesteel river; C. H. Woodbury will have 
harge of the work, which will start within a few days, 
t is expected. 

Oliver Morris, of Marquette, has left with a crew of 
ien to drive the Lavigne creek, emptying into Huron 
ay. About 12,000,000 feet of logs, owned by Charles 
Hebard & Sons, of Pequaming, are banked on this 
stream. When the drive is finished Morris will open a 
summer camp at Point Abbaye. He conducted lumber- 
ng operations there for the Hebards during last season. 





Former City Marshal Dennis Ardison, with a crew of 
fifty men, has gone to Deerton, Mich., to bring out a 
drive of 3,000,000 feet of logs on the Laughing White- 
fish river to Lake Superior. The logs will be rafted 
down the lake by a tug to the mill of the Superior 
Veneer & Cooperage Company in Munising, where they 
will be sawed. The mill is now running and is expected 
to make a big cut this season. 

The Northern Michigan Employment Company, of 
Hancock, has sent a crew of men to the Worcester 
Lumber Company, of Chassell, for use on the spring 
drive. J. S. Butler has finished his logging operations 
in the Sturgeon river district and has returned to his 
home at Quinnesec. With ten men and seven horses he 
banked 40,000 feet of pine, 6,000 cedar posts and 24,000 
cedar poles. 

F. R. Field, who has been conducting lumbering 
operations at Antlers, in the northern part of Marquette 
county, has sold his interests to F. J. Schweitzer, of 
Marquette; C. D. Thompson, of Champion, and Thomas 
Connors, of Negaunee. The sale includes mill, logging 
outfit and timber. 

Anton Hanson, who has directed work on the woods 
west of Michigamme for the Oliver Iron Mining Com- 
pany since last fall, has completed his work. All of 
the timber cut was hauled to the railroad before the 
breakup, workmen having been engaged in loading it on 
cars for the last few days. 

John Whitwell, who has been conducting the lumber- 
ing operations of Whitwell Bros. on the Pine river, has 
finished his work. He put in 200,000 feet of pine and 
50,000 feet of other timber, besides a large amount of 
cedar poles and pulpwood. 





IN THE FAR NORTHEAST. 

Bangor, Me., April 25.—This has been a remarkable 
spring in many ways but one of the most remarkable 
features of it has been the lack of rain. There has 
been plenty of cold weather and snow but up to this 
time there has not been enough rain to be called a good 
shower. The snow in the lumbering region is still four 
or five feet deep and the streams have hardly risen 
above the water pitch. The lakes are very low, Chesun- 
cook lake and the Twin lakes have been drained of their 
water during the winter by the corporation controlling 
them. Chesuncook is empty right down to the rocks. 
At Grand lake, at the head of the East Branch, there 
was a head of only four feet a few days ago. The sea- 
son thus far has been just what the lumbermen wanted. 
It is plenty early enough to start driving now and the 
ice is weakened so that the rise in the water which will 
follow the rain can be made use of and the logs given 
a good start. There is snow to insure plenty of water 
for driving. 

OPERATIONS ABOUT WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., April 30.—Log driving along the Wis- 
consin river and its tributaries of late has been at a 
standstill. The continued cold weather, especially dur- 
ing the nights, has allowed the water to run off and 
the small creeks are as dry as in summer, and the small 
driving streams are so low that logs cannot be moved. 
There is still plenty of snow in the woods, but it is 
melting slowly and doing nothing toward raising the 
streams, and unless a heavy warm rain falls—one that 
will take off the snow quickly—there is more than a pos- 
sibility that a number of the drives will be hung up. 
There is no apprehension, however, about those logs in 
the main river, as they can be brought down whether 
rain falls or not, a few floods from the Tomahawk dam 
being sufficient to insure this. 

John Fisher, of Marathon City, who had a contract 
with the Mosinee Land, Log & Timber Company, of 
Mosinee, and who put in 750,000 feet of timber during 
last winter for that company, has already secured a con- 
tract to put in 2,000,000 feet of timber next winter for 
the same concern. He will have a haul of six miles, as 
the contract calls for timber near what is known as the 
Carl Hilber farm. 





BBP IIOIOI IIS 
CARPENTERS THREATEN TO STRIKE. 

ToLEepO, Ou10, April 30.—Youngstown seems to be in 
imminent danger of a cessation of its building activities 
because of a threatened strike by the carpenters. During 
the early part of February demand was made on the con- 
tractors for 25 cents a day increase. This was turned 
down by the larger contractors, although it seems that 
about sixteen of the smaller contractors had agreed to 
sign the new scale. Last Friday night the Youngstown 
local of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners held 
a special meeting and by almost unanimous vote the 400 


members of the craft in this city backed up the new 
wage scale. This means that unless the rest of the con- 


tractors sign the scale a strike will be declared, and 
although no positive information was given out by the 
officers of the association, it is considered that the situa- 
tion is very serious. 


It is believed that the national president or the na- 
tional executive board will send a special representative 
here within a few days, to see if the dispute cannot be 
adjusted and the strike averted. The Builders’ Ex- 
change members are said to have stated that they would 
not sign the scale which was approved at the Friday 


night meeting and which was presented to them. 


The present condition of affairs is all the more to be 
regretted, as Youngstown has been having an almost 
unprecedented building boom this year and every effort 
will be made to ward off this action of the carpenters, 
which would greatly embarrass real estate men and 
others who had started building operations. Already the 
effect of the decision of the carpenters is having its 
influence and there has been a noticeable slump in the 


lumber market. 
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Schieren has a very unique display at the 
Jamestown Exposition, Norfolk, Va., Space 3, 
Section 17, Machinery Building. 

The picture above was made from a photo- 
graph taken of a painting on glass 8x5 feet— 
the waterfall being real water coming through 
a hidden opening in the glass and falling on real 
‘*Duxbak’’ Belting—the whole picture is lighted 
with electrie lights around and behind. 

The picture simply shows the painting itself, 
but gives you no idea at all of the beautiful 
effects produced through the brilliant lighting 
and gorgeous coloring as you look at the real 
thing. 

The ‘‘Duxbak’’ 


will stand in water with water falling on it for 


Belting used in this display 


the whole period of the Exposition (some six 
months) and will then be tested in a practical 
way to show how well ‘‘ Duxbak’’ Belting upholds 
Schieren’s claim—that it’s thoroughly water- 
proof in joint and fiber. 

Don’t fail to see this novel exhibit whether 
you use belting or not, as it’s the first time 
real water was ever known to come out of a 
painted picture. 

You’ll find us at Space 3, Section 17, Machin- 
ery Building. In the meantime we continue our 
offer to send a ‘‘Duxbak’’ Waterproof belt that 
will stand water indefinitely, or a ‘‘Duxbak’’ 
Steamproof that can be boiled without injuring 
or shrinking the fiber or loosening the cemented 
joints. 

If you are not satisfied, send them back at 


our expense. 








Charles A. Schieren& Co. 


New York: 43 Ferry Street. 
Chicago: 84-86-88 Franklin St. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. 
Philadelphia, 225 No. Third St 


Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Hamburg: Germany 

Auf dem Sande ; 
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BEST STEEL, SUPERIOR QUALITY | 
'AND HIGH GRADE WORKMANSHIP 


OUR SAWS ARE USED BY THE LARGEST ~ 
LUMBER -MANUFACTURERS 


STANDARD PRICES 
45% DISCOUNT 


BARCUS BROS. 
1 T8& CLAY STS. MUSKEGON. MICH. 





















PRINTED CLOTH SIGNS 


FOR RAILROAD CARS AND 
ADVERTISING PURPOSES 


Signs on Cloth, Paper or Sign Board in any Color 
Guaranteed Weather Proof. 


DESIGNS, SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST. 
HERSCHMAN & CARDY, 
Dept. F. . 180-182 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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View in our Chicago yard where we keep 
well assorted stocks on hand [onstantly. 


The Marsh & Bingham Co. 


1105 Old Colony Building, 


CHICAGO. 


Mill and Yard 
37th and Iron Streets. 








Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK 23" 
and July. 
=e 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 


18 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 








THE BRESLIN 





up-to-date 
Hotel. 


Newest 
Fireproof 


Pew ors 


BS way-29th St. 


Center of Shopping and Theatrical District. 
The Breslin Hotel Co., Proprietors. 











Yellow Pine Lumber 


We have large stocks and every manufacturing facil- 
ity for satisfactory execution of orders for kiln dried 


Flooring, Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Mouldings, Base and Casings. 


$inch Rift Flooring a specialty. Timbers dressed up 
to 24x30 inch, bored up to 20 feet for the trade. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Empire Lbr. & Mfg. Co., »Agxso": 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER 


DODD DAD APs 


TORONTO EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FOR JANUARY 


ToRoNTO, ONT., April 27.—The monthly report of the 
Canadian department of trade and commerce for Janu- 
ary shows exports of unmanufactured wood, including 
lumber, shingles ete., for the month of the value of 
$2,460,769, as against $2,842,402 in January, 1906. Ex- 
ports to the United States were $1,387,724, against 
$1,994,307. The principal items were as follows, the 
figures first given being those for January last and the 
others for January, 1906: 

Deals, spruce and other than pine, totals—$359,256, 
$279,722; nearly all to Britain. 

Planks and boards, totals—$1,182,570, 

United States, $822,937, $1,446,931. 

Lath, palings and pickets, totals—$107,954, $130,921; 
nearly all to the United States. 

Shingles, totals—$95,925, $103,231; practically all to 
United States. 

Pulp wood—$186,585, $221,211; all to United States. 

Furniture exports were $15,050, as against $22,831. 

Wood pulp was exported to the value of $349,852, as 
against $377,372; shipments to the United States were 
$331,290, as against $302,292. 

Imports of lumber and timber planks, boards ete. 
were $532,557, as compared with $334,701; practically 
all from the American market. 

The total furniture imports were $35,599, as against 
$46,828; imports from the United States being $31,699, 
against $39,462. 


$1,830,205 ; 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrrTawa, OnT., April 27.—There is no letdown in the 
prices of Jumber in Ottawa and vicinity. Buyers have at 
last come to the conclusion that the high prices have 
come to stay and whatever hesitation they might have 
had in the last few months about buying they now feel 
that prices are as low as they are likely to be during 
1907, so that trade is much better and growing so every 
day. It was first thought when the era of high prices 
set in that building operations would be greatly abated 
but not so. True, many who contemplated building this 
spring gave up the notion during the late winter when 
they saw how lumber was soaring, but they have seen 
that although prices of lumber are high they are no 
higher than they are likely to be at any time during 
this year or next. This fact is becoming patent to all 
interested. 

The Ottawa Improvement Company has made consider- 
able preparation for the driving of logs down the 
Ottawa this spring and summer. It has made gaps in 
the river so as to protect the logs. Not much danger 
is anticipated however, this year, at least so far, as the 
Ottawa is not swollen to the hights of other years, and 
if the river remains about as it is it will be very favor- 
able for log driving. The cut is in excess of other 
years, for the men worked two to three weeks later in 
the shanties than in other years, on account of the very 
late spring and the extended facilities for hauling the 
timber by sleds in the woods. This, of course, will not 
make much difference in prices but it is a good thing 
for the lumbermen to have an increased supply of logs 
coming down to the mills. The big mills around Ottawa 
have not started, but most of them will start in a few~ 
days. The ice in the Ottawa has been troublesome and 
created great damage upriver at Aylmer and Britannia, 
but did no harm at Ottawa, except some difficulties in 
saving the booms. 

White cedar shingles are as high as $4.50. The de- 
mand for shingles is so great that the New Brunswick 
shingle is becoming a figure in the market and the trade 
in them henceforth will not be confined to Boston, Phila- 
delphia and the Maritime provinces. The difficulty of 
getting British Columbia shingles this winter has caused 
the demand for the New Brunswick article. Lath are 
a very scarce article with Ottawa manufacturers and 
builders have great difficulty in obtaining a supply. 

Three hundred men of Ottawa and vicinity began 
work last week in the W. C. Edwards Company mill, 
which has just begun the season’s operations. This 
makes a total of 600 men which the company is employ- 
ing in Ottawa alone, there being a large number in the 
sash and door factory and yards. The positions in the 
mill are nearly all filled by old employees, many of whom 
have been engaged for years with the Edwards company. 
The wage problem is not likely to present any difficulty. 
So far no decision has been reached as to the rate for 
the coming season but an advance is under considera- 
tion. 





RAILWAY COMMISSION WILL INVESTIGATE. 


Orrawa, Ont., April 29.—The railway commission is 
taking steps to prevent a recurrence of car shortage 
which seriously affected the lumber trade last year. An 
experienced railway operator and a rolling stock expert 
have been sent from Ottawa to the west. The commis- 
sion has instructed these men to investigate fully the 
whole question of car service, car shortage and the con- 
gestion or blockade of railway traffic, to determine, if 
possible, what are the causes of the trouble and report. 
The commissioners desire to know whether the present 
demoralization of railway traffic in Canada is due to 
unusual weather conditions, car shortage, lack of suffi- 
cient motive power, inadequacy of terminal facilities, 
lack of suitable sidings at various points or inefficient 
management. The officials will report at the earliest 
possible date. 


FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., April 20.—The lumbermen are 
having troubles of legislative nature nearer home than 
Ottawa. A strenuous lobby has been put up against the 
proposal of the provincial government to increase the 
royalty on timber cut on government lands from 50 
cents, the present rate, to 75 cents a thousand. Dele- 
gations from both coast and interior organizations of 
lumbermen have waited on the government but the lat- 
ter has been obdurate. The only concession granted 
has been that the government asks the house to pass the 
measure on condition that the new rate does not be- 
come effective until January, 1908. Some of the lum- 
bermen declare that they will test the legality of the 
increase in the courts before they submit. They allege 
that they have the distinct promise of the government 
with respect to special licenses issued before 1905 that 
these would be renewable for sixteen years at the 50-cent 
royalty, with an additional 10 cents a thousand feet for 
the renewable privilege. 

Logs are coming in from up coast camps in very 
satisfactory quantities now that the weather has settled. 
Many tugs were held up with big tows at shelter har- 
bors along the coast, fearing to venture in during rough 
weather. For the last ten days, however, there has 
been fair weather and many millions of feet of timber 
have been delivered at the mills. In three days last 
week it was estimated that between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000 feet of logs were delivered to the mills in this 
vicinity. Despite the increased supply there is no re- 
duction in price, the market quotation being from $10 
to $14 a thousand. The mills are all running full 
capacity and demand for logs is as keen as when the 
supply was limited. 

Owing to the strike of the coal miners in the mines 
of Alberta and the Crows Nest Pass there has been 
some nervousness on the part of millmen that the rail- 
ways would not be able to continue moving lumber and 
other freight forward. The car situation has improved 
very much of late and barring a holdup through this 
coal strike the mills should be getting in fair shape as 
to delivery of their orders. 

A recent invention by E. J. Fader, a local lumber- 
man, promises considerable advantage over the method 
at present in vogue in handling logs by the donkey 
engine. Mr. Fader’s device is to use an endless steel 
cable over two drums, one of them anchored away from 
the engine, instead of the present means of fastening 
the log to one end of a cable which has to be wound 
up over a drum. With the endless cable logs may be 
attached to any point of the incoming rope, much as on 
the slip at a mill. The benefit in preserving the valu- 
able steel cables is also worthy of comment. By the 
present method the winding of a cable over a drum 
injures it a good deal through the first coils being 
jammed under the succeeding ones as the cable is wound 
up. The Canadian patent has been issued and others 
are pending. 

The steamer Pondo, of the New Zealand-Canadian 
service, is loading 1,000,000 feet of lumber for part of 
its outward cargo. It is berthed at Hastings mill. 

The British ship Deanmount, 1,791 tons, has arrived 
from England with a cargo for Victoria and Vancouver. 
After discharging it is to load lumber at the Hastings 
mill for west coast of South America. 





LUMBERMEN SUFFER THROUGH RAILROAD 
QUARRELS. 


MosiLe, ALA., April 27.—An event in lumber circles 
the last week has been the reprisal action of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad in placing a charge of 3 cents 
a hundred pounds as switching charges on all cars of 
lumber and timber from other roads than its own which 
are destined for the loading docks along the river front 
between One Mile creek and Chicasabogue, because of 
alleged violation of the switching agreement on the part 
of the Southern railway. It is alleged by officials of 
the offending railroad that this action was taken be- 
cause of the withdrawal of certain switching tariffs ex- 
isting between the Southern, Mobile & Ohio and the 
Louisville & Nashville railroads. The action taken by 
the Louisville & Nashville has been productive of a 
great deal of complaint on the part of the lumbermen 
and timbermen of this port, particularly those handling 
export business, as it has placed an almost prohibitory 
charge on cargoes destined for loading at the docks. 

According to large exporters who havé received ship- 
ments over the Southern railway within the last few 
days the Louisville & Nashville is now charging 3 cents 
a hundred pounds instead of the former flat rate of $3 
a ear as switching charges. A carload of lumber amounts 
to from 12,000 to 15,000 feet and the weight is about 
4,000 pounds a thousand feet. In other words, the 
switching charges on a carload of lumber under the new 
rate required will be $12 to $15, which is considered by 
exporters prohibitive or nearly so. 

Officials of the Louisville & Nashville railroad, when 
seen in regard to the matter, claimed that the Southern 
railway is to blame for the change, in that it had with- 
drawn certain industries on the Chandler switch from 
the switching agreement. When the Southern took this 
alleged action the Louisville & Nashville retaliated by 
withdrawing the switching tariff on similar matter, which 
is confined largely to lumber and timber. 

One of the Louisville & Nashville officials said further 
that he was making an effort to have the old tariffs re- 
stored and. he thought that probably within a few days 
the order of restoration would be made. In the mean- 


time the exporters, who are most largely affected by this 
change, are arranging a letter of general protest, which 
will probably be sent to all the roads concerned within 
the next few days, 
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LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM «HE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 30.—The arrival of several 
cargoes by lake has been a welcome sight to a number 
of dealers who feel that the season is now opening. The 
condition of the ice at some of the upper lake ports is 
still preventing much lumber being brought forward, 
bul it is expected that these conditions will be over- 
come soon. The season has been very backward, in- 
clement weather preventing building operations, yet 
trade conditions have been fairly good. 

The failure of the Cleveland Window Glass Company 
has caused considerable comment among Cleveland lum- 
bermen, but it is stated upon authority none of the 
local firms will suffer to any considerable extent by the 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

W. D. Steinmetz, hardwood manufacturer of Bergholz, 
paid a visit to this market this week. He reports busi- 
ness better than for some time and anticipates a con- 
tinuance of present conditions. 

George E. Gynn, president of the Willson Avenue 
Lumber Company, made a trip to upper lake points this 
week looking over stocks. 

C. L. Robinson, manager of the timber department of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, was 
a visitor this week. 

T. T. Crenshaw, of Columbus, representative of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange of Kansas City, 
called upon local dealers this week. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company has become 
more closely connected with the local retail market 
through getting the controlling interest in the Norris 
Lumber Company, one of the progressive yards of the 
west side. The yard has been doing a good retail busi- 
ness and in gaining control of it the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company rounds out a string of four good 
local yards admirably located in prominent parts of the 
city. 

Frank Green, a prominent exporter of Mobile, Ala., 
called on several friends on his return from Norwalk, 
Ohio, where he had attended the funeral of his father. 

W. H. MeWhinney, of the MeWhinney Shipbuilding 
Company, of Aberdeen, Wash., recently stopped here to 
buy some necessary supplies for the steamer Lindsey, a 
lake lumber carrier, which he is taking by way of the 
St. Lawrence and around South America to engage in 
the lumber carrying trade of the Pacific coast. This is 
a long and hazardous trip for a lake boat, and it is said 
that the success of it will determine how many more are 
apt to follow, thus materially decreasing the number of 
lake lumber carriers. 

John D. Mershon, representing Mershon, Schuette, 
Parker & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., called upon local deal- 
ers this week. He reported exceptional business wherever 
he had stopped and said his company is getting its 
share. 

The annual outing of the Cleveland Builders’ Ex- 
change will be a most pleasant one this year if the pres- 
ent program shall be well carried out. The plans call 
for the party to leave by the magnificent steamer North- 
land on the morning of July 4, arriving at Mackinac 
island the next morning, where two days will be spent, 
and returning Monday evening,, July 8. 

James Miller, representing J. H. Whitmer & Sons, 
Pittsburg, Pa., was a caller this week. 








TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEpo, Onto, April 30.—Market conditions are 
irregular and varied. From some sources reports are 
most encouraging and it may be generally stated that 
the mills are all very busy. The wholesale trade in gen- 
eral is just fair, while the situation in and around 
northwestern Ohio is rather quiet. The weather is still 
unseasonable and for that reason building has not 
assumed the proportions expected by this time. In fact, 
projects of any size are not in evidence at all. 

The only change in the financial situation is the an- 
nouncement that a rise is expected before long in white 
pine. Just when this will go into effect is not known, 
but it is thought that the time is very close. A sharp 
demand for this product in the eastern market is the 
principal cause for the rise. So far there has been no 
arrival of lumber by lake. While there are not a great 
many firms in Toledo who receive lumber by this means 
of transportation a few do receive a considerable 
quantity of it, so that this business really amounts to a 
great deal in the course of a year. The fact that the 
ice blockade at the Soo and the ice fields at Georgian 
bay are practically broken up gives rise to the belief 
that shipment will be forthcoming within a very few 
days and considerable basswood and hemlock are ex- 
pected from those places. There is nothing so far which 
would indicate that the lake shipments this year will be 
any larger than they have been in the past. 

In spite of the fact that the car situation in this 
locality has recently undergone an investigation by Spe- 
cial Agent Mackenzie, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and in spite of the fact that this investigation 
showed that shippers in general were not being handled 
in this section of the country as they were in other sec- 
tions, there is no appreciable difference in the car situa- 
tion. Grain men seem to have felt some relief, but lum- 
ber shippers out of Toledo are still looking for relief. 
The only material change in the car situation is regard- 
ing the incoming shipments from the west. The effect 
of the lifting of the embargo by the western roads some 
weeks ago has resulted in the receipt of more red cedar 
shingles than usual. There has also been more activity 
in the shipments of yellow pine, poplar and cypress from 
the south. 


Lumbermen generally do not believe that the hue and 
ery raised by the grand jury investigation is going to 
have very much effect on the building operations here. 
It is argued that most of the people engaged in the 
building business realize that the old question of supply 
and demand is the governor of prices and it is. generally 
felt that those people realize that there has been no 
concerted action on the part of local lumbermen which 
would hold the price of lumber to a point higher than 
that warranted by existing conditions. For this reason 
it is not thought that many will hold off building in the 
hope that a drop in prices will follow any lawsuits result- 
ing from the indictment of the lumber dealers. 

Wauseon has a curiosity. It may be said that it is 
something so out of the common as to be rated as a 
phenomenon. So wonderful it is that its owners have 
inserted large notices in the country papers which read 
as follows: ‘‘Just arrived—a carload of red cedar 
shingles. The Wauseon Lumber & Supply Company. 
Phone 206 Wabash railroad.’’ This is the first ship- 
ment of red cedar shingles that has been located in that 
section of the country for many a week. . 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, whose Ohio head- 
quarters are in Columbus, has just announced the com- 
pletion of two large mills and five smaller mills on its 
acreage in the south. A double band mill has been com 
pleted in Slab Fort, Raleigh county, W. Va., and another 
large mill in Carter county, Tennessee. The company 
expects to soon improve the property of the Raleigh 
Lumber Company, consisting of 47,000 acres of timber 
land, which it acquired a few weeks ago. 

John H. Puck, vice president of the Western Manu- 
facturing Company, is still very ill. A few days ago 
Mr. Puck was able to take a ride in a carriage inut was 
forced to remain in the house after that because of his 
extreme weakness. Mr. Puck is now paying for the 
services to his country during the civil war, as his illness 
is due to complaint he acquired while on the field. 

D. H. Trotter, of David Trotter & Co., is on the sick 
list. Mr. Trotter is suffering from a contagious disease 
and is reported to be in a serious ¢gondition. 








FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 30.—The lake lumber trade 
opens slowly but will warm up steadily, as vessel owners 
report that there is enough for the fleet to do at rates 
that are fair, though hardly up to the figures set by the 
barge owners before the opening. 

Following the cargo of the steamer Winnipeg, that 
came in a week ago, the only arrivals are the Oscoda 
and two barges, which bring cargoes for the R. Laidlaw 
Company. Several shippers have cargoes under way. 

The big lumber tow of the Mohegan, owned by Graves, 
Manbert, George & Co., went out last week for the com- 
pany’s Byng Inlet mills and will be back sometime next 
week. The mills will be started up as soon as the ice 
will permit moving logs, as there is a big cut to take 
care of this season. 

The fitting up of the new club rooms of the Lumber 
Exchange goes on at a good rate, but it is not expected 
that it will be done in time for holding the May meet- 
ing there. 

C. W. Betts has gone south, being at last accounts 
in Warsaw, Va., where he is looking over some timber 
that he has a mind to buy, working along the general 
line of increasing holdings in that section as fast as 
good purchases can be made. The yard reports a brisk 
line of trade. 

M. 8. Tremaine is back from a trip to the Pacific 
coast, where he went primarily on lumber insurance mat- 
ters, but could not help hearing lumber talk now and 
then. In the hotel at Portland, Ore., he found more 
than a dozen Lake Michigan lumbermen, all talking 
timber purchases. 

H. 8S. Lee, of Mixer & Co., who lately spent some time 
in southern Europe, has returned home and will get back 
into the lumber trade as soon as possible, as the firm’s 
trade in southern pine is in a condition to respond to 
any amount of work, as the demand is fine for it. 

Vicegerent Snark Blumenstein, of this Hoo-Hoo dis 
trict, announces a concatenation on May 11, with every 
prospect of a big turnout. 

The building permit list shows 62 permits issued for 
the week. The amount involved is only $156,355, as no 
very large blocks are in the list. There are 28 new 
frame houses. 

A. G. Hauenstein has several cargoes of pine lumber 
under charter, but is by no means so anxious to hurry 
them forward as he is the 2-car shipments of timber 
that are somewhere this side of the Pacific coast. 

Willis G. Jackson, of Tindle & Jackson, Jumber and 
cooperage stock producers, with mills on both lakes 
Michigan and Superior, has just bought a residence at 
Delaware avenue and Barker street, one of the finest 
sites in the city, which he is preparing to cover with a 
house adequate to the neighborhood. The locality is a 
favorite one with lumbermen, as F. H. Goodyear and 
C. W. Goodyear lately built fine residences there, A. K. 
Silverthorne has one not yet finished, W. E. Silverthorne 
is a block or so away and L. P. Graves resides on the 
avenue only a few blocks farther north. 

Isaac Baker, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
was a visitor here and at the Tonawandas a few days 
ago. ‘ 

B. Langford’s saw mills and much lumber at Lucan, 
Canada, recently were destroyed by fire. The loss is 
partly covered by insurance. 

Twelve acres of valuable timber were recently de- 
stroyed by fire at Cedarville, N. Y., as the result of an 
attempt by the owner, William Gilbert, to burn an 
uncut crop of last season’s hay. The fire destroyed 
two barns and the flying sparks set fire to the woods 


NEW BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 



















































































The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature. Bound 
in half leather-levant grain with gold lettering on 
back and gold top. In four volumes; volume 
I now ready. Price, postpaid, $5 a volume, to 
be paid for as received. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid....... $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley'’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 


keeping methods etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
PAID 2. cece rccccescvcseesevesccvsevcese $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet’ in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth end gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid...$1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
BOREROE oo 0000600060500 0080s0eseessees $3.50 


BR GUC se oc bccn 000000060500 060000906000 $3.00 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 


MRS cnksdnuesacnasdesaeeesessanenean $2.00 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To | 
each question there is a -full and appropriate | 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- | 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 


retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods | 
or on the river, this book will prove the most I 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever | 
published. Price, postpaid...........+.+- $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 


at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to H 
either gross or net tons, Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; im cloth......-6.eeeeeeeeee $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew H 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4%x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copieS.........+++++ $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and seiling price of moulding 
from ™% inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $66 a thousand square feet; 82 pages | 
3%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, j 


POStPAd 22... eee cere ensenrnresvenevess $3.00 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 
Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, | 


logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price......... 25 cte j 


Same pages and further descriptive matter of | 
these useful books may be had from 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








forty rods away. A fire brigade, armed with brooms, 
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J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 














Cypress, 


California | 
Redwood, 


Washington 
Fir and Cedar 
Cypress, Redwood and 

Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City: 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hadson. 





























wants to contract for the output of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 


Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 


GULF 








Our Up-To-Date Method 


of selling direct to the dealer eliminates 
much of the delay and dissatisfaction 
experienced with other concerns. Send 
us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we'll show you what our methods 
mean. By constantly carrying a good 
stock, we can insure prompt service. 


Camp & Hinton Company 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 












Have You a Copy 


OF THE 





American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop’ 


Tells you what you want to know. 
Handier than a pocket in a shirt. 


ORDER NOW 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 














immediately ran to the woods and checked the blaze. 

The George R. Warren Company’s saw mill will oc 
cupy the Empire Mill building at Franklinville, N. Y 

The Dunkirk (N. Y.) Furniture Company has been 
organized to manufacture tables, stands and cradles 
Much lumber will be used by the concern. 

Raymond & Wert have started up their saw mills at 
Coon Hollow, with J. E. Bowers, of Richburg, in charge. 
About 300,000 feet of sap pine will be sawed. 

Black walnut trees are being bought at Geneseo, N. Y., 
by H. A. Schlientz, of Detroit. From $25 to $50 is 
the average price for the trees. The hight of the trees 
and the hight of the limbs from the ground affect the 
price. As much as $100 has been paid for trees ap- 
proaching seven feet in diameter. The trees are shipped 
to Germany, where the lumber is used for veneers. A 
natural black walnut belt is located in the Genesee 
valley but the trees are rapidly disappearing. 


- NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—E. N. Crowther, for sev- 
eral years manager of the Seymour Lumber & Hardware 
Company, Seymour, Conn., has resigned and is succeeded 
by Thomas Coleman. 

The Interstate Lumber Company, recently incorporated 
under the laws of Maine, has opened an office at 131 
State street. James F. Chase is general manager. Mr. 
Chase has been identified in the insurance business for 
many years. It is reported that the company has large 
timber tracts and will shortly begin sawing lumber. 

Louis P. Hart has been visiting his nephew, M. W. 
Hart, the hardwood dealer, in this city. Mr. Hart is 
president of the Central Ice Company, New Orleans, La., 
and president of the Gorrie Iee Company, Savannah, Ga. 

W. R. Chester & Co. are distributing a telephone card 
to the several lumber dealers in this section. This card 
gives the names of the lumber dealers, their addresses 
and telephone numbers. All those who have received this 
useful directory are much pleased with it. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 








ing the last week amounted to $3,306,000, against 
32,874,000 during the same week in 1906. Since the 


first of January contracts have amounted to $35,922,000, 
as compared with $27,954,000 during the corresponding 
period of 1906, showing a gain of about $8,000,000 for 
this year. 

The Norton Grinding Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of a well known line of grinding machinery, 
is making extensions to its plant which will double its 
capacity. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, Me., April 27.—Stern’s mill is running and 
three vessels are loading lumber there. Morse & Co. 
began operations at the Basin Mills Tuesday morning. 
The Eastern Manufacturing Company, Sargent Lumber 
Company and Lowell & Engel have not yet started and 
probably will not begin sawing until about May 1. 

Rafting operations at Penobscot boom will begin this 
week and the Bangor boom is ready to receive logs. The 
Sunkhaze ice has passed down and there will be no 
more ice of any account from up river. 

The first cargo of lumber to be shipped from Bangor 
this year was carried by schooner Sarah A. Blaisdell, 
which sailed from Stern’s mills Thursday for Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

Among the other work which the board of assessors 
will soon have before it is that of exploring and sur- 
veying the wild lands of the various sections of the 
state and which will be begun as soon as the snow is 
gone. During the years 1905 and 1906 the board cruised 
192,137 aeres of wild lands in the counties of Somer- 
set, Oxford, Piseataquis and Penobscot, and it is its 
intention to do even more than that in the coming two 
years. 

The first steamer of the line which the International 
Paper Company will operate between Portland and the 
St. Lawrence river has arrived in Portland. The steamer 
was the Nanna and had on board 10,000 bundles of 
pulpwood, consigned to the International Paper Com- 
pany at Rumford Falls. One of the steamers will come 
to Portland every fortnight loaded with pulpwood. It 
is estimated that the company will land about 30,000 
cords of wood in Portland annually and it will then be 
transferred to cars and taken by rail to Rumford Falls. 





WORCESTER CONCERN EXTENDS PLANT. 


The Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of cylindrical grinding machinery, bench 
and floor grinding machinery and Universal tool and 
cutter grinders, is erecting a building which will double 
the present capacity of its plant. 





‘*HOME-MADE’’ RIVER STEAMERS AT MODER- 
ATE COST. 


There are many places where a very light draft work- 
ing steamboat of moderately small size is required for 
river use where suitable hull timbers can be obtained 
but no boatyard facilities. It is for just such conditions 
that very satisfactory plans have been gotten up by the 
Marine Iron Works, 1 Dominick street, Chicago, and 
given to its customers without charge. It is safe to 
say that the practice would become more general if it 
were better known that so dependable a river boat could 
be built at so moderate a cost. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


ert 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw York, April 30.—-The opening of the out ot 
door construction season this year finds New York city 
Without apprehension of serious labor troubles. There 
is a large and well met demand for both skilled and 
unskilled labor, due to the extensive private structures 
now under way and tunnels, railway 
other building of a public nature. On the other hand, 
some of the suburban sections are not so well off in 
the labor situation, particularly in northern New Jer 
sey, where some trouble among the carpenters in Essex 
and Union counties is expeeted. In Elizabeth and 
Newark much work is held up. In one of these cities 
alone last week contracts were held up involving 100 
houses, but, as above stated, the Jabor situation in the 
immediate metropolitan market merits a more confident 
feeling than for a number of years. Business is drag- 
ging along slowly and the market lacks the usual spring 
impetus. Stocks are offered rather freely and with 
few exceptions prices have gained little strength. In- 
quiries are much better than they were two weeks ago, 
and while the demand will unquestionably be better 
from now on local stocks are unusually large and it will 
take some time to work them off. 

In the shipping market, particularly steam tonnage, 
the greater portion of business has been for timber and 
West Indian shipments. Timber rates continue to hold 
steady and prompt boats are scarce. In sail tonnage a 
moderate business is reported, particularly for coastwise 
account, and a large number of charters were booked 
last week for local shippers from mills in the south, 
along the coast and in Nova Seotia, and the eastern 
spruce and hemlock sections report considerable difti- 
culty in getting shipping facilities, one concern alone 
having 25,000,000 feet on sticks and ordered ready for 
shipment which it is unable to move beeause it cannot 
get vessels. 

The Smith Woodworking Company, New York, has 
been incorporated to manufacture sash, doors and in- 
terior finish, with capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are O. Cameron, A. S. Lakey, C. M. Well, 
Chieago. 

John W. Woyka, of the John W. Woyka Company, 
Limited, Glasgow, Scotland, was in town last week. 
His company is a large handler of timber and mahogany 
and Mr. Woyka is making a tour through the United 
States and Canada for the purpose of buying hardwoods 
suitable for the English market. He is now in Canada 
and will return to New York, making his headquarters 
at the Murray Hill hotel. 

A son was born to Frank B. Haviland, of the Havi- 
land Lumber Company, 52 Pine street. Mr. Haviland 
reports a good business, a large inquiry and high prices. 

The Louis Bossert, wrecked two weeks ago off the 
southern eoast and which belongs to Louis Bossert & 
Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., large lumber and box 
shook manufacturers, will be taken to Newport News 
to be repaired. 

The Palmetto Veneer Company, of Jersey City, has 
been incorporated, under the laws of New Jersey, with 
eapital of $75,000, and will operate a lumber and saw 
mill business. The incorporators are R. M. Wiers, T- 
Walthier, W. Kehr, Jersey City. 


terminals and 


dealers 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., April 30.—The steamer 
Buell and barge Eleanor arrived Saturday with the first 
lumber brought down the lakes by vessel this season. The 
stock was brought from Manistique, Mich., and econ 
sisted of 1,540,000 feet of white pine for A. Weston & 
Son. It will be only a matter of a week or ten days 
before the local harbor will be fairly alive with lumber 
laden boats. All of the lumber carriers that wintered 
here have departed for upper lake ports and many of 
them are taking on cargoes for the Tonawandas. The 
steamer Green and barges Genoa and Our Son are load- 
ing at Duluth and Two Harbors for Robinson Bros., the 
steamer John Pringle at Georgian bay for the Northern 
Lumber Company, the barge J. J. Case and another boat, 
the name of which is not known, at Duluth and Ashland 
for the Twin City Lumber Company, the steamer Weston 
and barge Stewart at Manistique for A. Weston & Son, 
steamer Aloha and barge Woolson at Bing Inlet and 
Washburn for the MeBurney Lumber Company. 

Navigation will open on the Erie canal tomorrow and 
a fleet of at least twelve lumber laden boats will be 
ready to start. Seven boats are already loaded and in 
the canal awaiting the hour when they will be permitted 
to leave. Four of the boats loaded at the Eastern Lum- 
ber Company’s dock, two at A. A. Bellinger’s and the 
other at W. H. Cowper & Co.’s. Three of the cargoes 
will go to the Rochester Box Company and the German- 
American Lumber Company at Rochester, N. Y., and the 
others are consigned to New York parties. 

The Weyerhaeuser interests at Cloquet, Minn., will 
assume complete control of the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant in Tonawanda tomorrow. George F. Haw- 
ley, formerly of Kentwood, Fla., will have charge of the 
yard, succeeding Fred Engleking, of Tonawanda, who 
will retire from the lumber business for the time being. 
George Engleking, another member of the Eastern Lum- 
ber Company, has returned to Chicago. 

J. A. McKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, 
has returned from Marinette, Mich., where he closed a 
deal for the purchase of about 2,000,000 feet of white 
pine and hemlock. 

W. E. Silverthorne, of Silverthorne & Co., has returned 
from a pleasure trip gf four months in the south. 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 
PirrsBurRG, Pa., April 30.—The outlook for business is 
the best possible for this season and the new business 





which will take up most of the summer season is due 
to appear at any time within the next few days. Cur- 
rent trade is most satisfactory. The car service has 


many signs of improvement. More cars are at hand in 
the south, it is said, because of the general movement 
of freight to southern states, and becoming available 
for return haul of lumber. Northwestern car service 
is held to be better but not all that could be desired. 
The white pine trade has been steady, without any spe- 
cial feature. Stocks are so short that it is hard to sup- 
ply orders. However, the actual call for stock is con- 
siderably less than a month ago. In the yellow pine 
market the situation is more active than in white pine. 
The demand is better, larger and seems to be more 
definite. 

Hemlock trade is all that can be handled by the mills 
of this territory. Manufacturers say there is no cause 
for complaint. The better condition of the car service 
gives a larger and freer movement of orders than for 
some months, but the stocks cut are sold right up to the 
saw and there is no possible weakening of conditions. 
Hardwood is easier than for some time. Actual sales 
are large, but the mills are working more energetically 
on old orders and are able to clear their order books of 
long delayed shipments because of better shipping facili- 
ties. Oak and poplar are firm and because of a better 
supply coming forward, due to the steadier operation 
of the mills, there is less complaint from buyers. 

The only change in the building trades has been 
asked by the bricklayers, who are demanding 65 cents 
an hour. They received 60 cents last year, but most 
of the contractors voluntarily paid that higher rate be- 
cause of the shortage of workmen. The advance is 
likely to go into effect. The carpenters have practically 
no union in Pittsburg this year to contend with the 
builders and this makes peace more assured. With 
building operations well under way and much new work 
in course of preparation the outlook is comforting. An 
interesting feature of the building situation was given 
in a single day’s building record as found in plans filed 
and permits issued in Pittsburg. This showed $425,000 
in small dwellings alone. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. report good sales of hemlock dur- 
ing the last week and prices firm. The Pennsylvania 
mills are getting good car service, but the West Virginia 
situation is not so good. The southern pine trade is 
brisk. Roads at the mills are in good shape and the 
operation of the various plants is on the highest order. 
The company reports the general situation as unusually 
hopeful, while current business is holding its own. 

The Cheat River Lumber Company says it is getting 
more cars and is shipping more stock than for some 
months. The mills of the company at Burkeville, W. 
Va., are running full time and the demand for all that 
they can turn out is continuing. Better weather has 
stimulated operations and has enabled logging to be 
carried on at the best possible rate of speed. 

The Germain Company reports good stocks under ship- 
ment and orders for yellow pine coming in. The volume 
of trade is not large but it is regarded as seasonable. 
Louis Germain, of this company, says general business 
conditions will loosen up considerably during May and 
that there should be plenty of hustling during the sum- 
mer months. White pine trade is said by this company 
to be fully up to the supply in sight, but so little stock 
is available at this time that the trade is nuturally econ- 
fined to a small volume. Frank 8. Green, of the Green 
County Lumber Company, of Bixley, Miss., was a guest 
at the Germain company offices last week. 

The Linehan Lumber Company is busy with the hard- 
wood trade, which has been most satisfactory during the 
spring. Joseph Linehan has just returned from the east 
on a business trip and reports conditions promising there 
for the summer months. Prices are firm and the general 
condition of stocks is better than for some months. The 
Linehan company will be represented at the Atlantic 
City gathering this month at the hardwood dealers’ con- 
vention and expects a large delegation to attend from 
Pittsburg. The special feature of the oak trade that 
the Linehan company notes is the demand for oak floor- 
ing, which is now unusually strong in demand and is 
moving in large volume. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company reports trade 
normal in all lines. JI. M. Balsley, manager of the hard- 
wood department of this company, is in the south on a 
business trip. The mill operations, as indicated by the 
reports to this company, are going along smoothly, and 
the production with good car service and active demand 
is going to be fully equal to last year. 

Eli R. Dowler’s planing mill and lumber yards in 
Braddock, a suburb of Pittsburg, caught fire early this 
morning. The plant is the largest in the suburban 
districts, and in addition to a fine modern mill has a 
large lumber yard with a good stock of finished lumber. 
No cause is known at this time for the fire, but it de- 
stroyed much property and lumber. The Dowler plant 
is used by Mr. Dowler in his building and contracting 
business, he being one of the most extensive building 
contractors in the Braddock district. The loss has not 
been estimated, but will run into many thousands of dol- 
lars, according to the hurried estimates made. Mr. Dow- 


ler is president of the First National bank, of Brad- 
dock, and also of the Braddock Trust Company. 

Hyde Bros. & Co. announce the opening of an office 
in the Washington Life building, 141 Broadway, New 
York. 
ing. 


The home office is in the Commonwealth build- 
This concern is a large dealer in track equipment. 





The Randolph Lumber Company announces that after 
May 1 it will receive all correspondence at its office in 
Canisteo, N. Y. The Randolph company is closely allied 
With the Beulah Lumber Company, of that city, and the 
change is made in the address for the advantage which 
will result. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 1.—Reports from the various 
lumbermen, both wholesalers and retailers, are to the 
effect that the market is without material change but 
that the demand for lumber will show a marked increase 
shortly, since the weather has moderated and the con- 
struction work is progressing rapidly. As a matter of 
fact, while there have been idle hours during the few 
months of this year there is every promise that the sum- 
mer months will more than make up for the backward- 
ness of the first quarter. Specifically it may be stated 
that quartered and all other kinds of oak have stiffened 
up considerably. In price poplar is reported by some to 
be weak, and spruce may go up somewhat in price. A 
meeting of the West Virginia, Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phia dealers in spruce is to be held soon in this city with 
a view of making a readjustment of rates. But only the 
smaller sizes will be affected. This meeting is to be 
held in the offices of Lewis A. Thompson in the Betz 
building. It is generally believed that increased prices 
will be fixed. Hemlock is reported by some as being 
a little off in price. 

C. J. Clifford, manager of the Otter Creek Boom & 
Lumber Company, was one of the visitors to the trade 
last week. He came from Hamilton, W. Va., to look 
over the market. 

B. C. Currie, jr., local representative for R. M. Smith 
& Co., spent the week touring the state in the interest 
of his firm. 

Among the visitors to this city’s trade during the 
week were the following: William Bond, of Du Bois & 

3ond Company; Walter Lobb, of C. A. Lobb & Sons, 
Devon, Pa.; S. S. Harman, of the Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany, Lockhart, Ala.; Henry Palmer, Langhiorne, Pa.; 
I’. Frank Williams, Media, Pa.; Joseph Thomas, of 
Thomas, Haines & Co., Malvern, Pa., and Morris Wilson. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange last week John H. Lank was 
reélected secretary and a committee on arbitration was 


appointed consisting of the following: Frederick 8. 
Underhill, Killam E. Bennett and Daniel Adams. At 


a meeting of the exchange to be held Thursday, May 2, 
“the standing committees for the year will be named. 

The Haney & Henson Company, lumber and millwork, 
203 North Twenty-second street, have applied for mem- 
bership in the Lumbermen’s Exchange and their ap- 
plication is to be considered at the next regular meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

The Provident Lumber Company instituted suit in the 
local courts last week against Richard Humphries, jr., 
on a contract. 

Francis 8. Fisher, a retired lumber merchant, cele- 
brated his golden wedding anniversary last week at his 
home, 2540 Diamond street, before a large group of 
children and grandchildren. William S. Smith, his best 
man at the wedding fifty years ago, was one of his 
guests at the anniversary celebration. 

Samuel Shearer, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, was in Atlantic City last week looking after 
quarters for the delegates to the annual convention 
which is to be held there next month. 

The demurrage bill before the state legislature was 
practically killed last week by the action of Speaker 
McClain, of the house, who sustained the judiciary gen- 
eral committee’s action in returning the bill with a 
negative recommendation. The bill imposed a tax on 
railroads of $1 a car per day after failure to supply 
within five days the number of cars demanded by a 
shipper. . 

A new mercantile tax bill was presented before the 
legislature for consideration last week. This was done 
to circumvent the efforts of the lumbermen and other 
trade bodies to have repealed the existing mercantile tax 
law. By the new bill the present rate would be eut in 
half. Retailers are assessed a direct tax of $2 a year 
with an additional levy of 14 mill on each dollar of gross 
business transacted. Wholesalers are 
tax of $3 a year with an additional levy of 25 cents 
on each $1,000 worth of business. While the present 
mercantile tax yields the state about $1,000,000 a year, 
the new law would yield the state only about half that 
amount. 

With the charter last week of the schooner Marie F. 
Cummins to load 500,000 feet of hemlock at Nova 
Scotia for this port, domestic mills which have con- 
trolled this output for the last ten years are threatened 
with competition. William R. Adams, to whom the hem- 
lock is consigned, said that this is the first large ship- 
ment made from Nova Scotia for many years. Ship- 
ments of spruce are also being negotiated for. Adams 
& Co. have arranged for 500,000 feet of spruce for de- 
livery here. 


direct 


assessed a 
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What is claimed to be the largest tree in Wisconsin 
is on a farm near Reedsburg. It is an elm and it is 
thirty feet around the base at the ground. This, of 
course, is on account of the spreading roots, but four 
feet from the ground it is eighteen feet and six 
inches in girth. The tree is about eighty feet high 
and the body holds its size remarkably well for about 
forty feet, where several large branches are thrown 
oupt, making a symmetrical and beautiful specimen. 
It is estimated that a sawing of ordinary length 
could be cut from the tree which would measure 
2,000 feet of lumber. 
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CHESTNUT 
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SAYER RAILWAY SUPPLY ¢ 


70 FEET. 
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MOSS POINT, M 


EXPORTERS 


Shipping Points: 


Cable Address: ‘Dantzler,’ Moss P« 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 


OTHER MILLS: Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss,; Van Cleave, Miss. 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity of Mills 300,000 Feet. 
PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND. 


ISS, 


OF 


»int, Miss. 











Exporters of 


Camp & Hinton Co., Ltd. 
PITCH PINE LUMBER 





Codes used: Motek, 
Telecode, Western Union, 
Liebers, A.B.C, 6th Edition, 
Watkins, Southards. 


From all Gulf Ports to All Ports of the World. 


Suite 1016 Hibernia Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















Pitch Pine fo 


Size Timbers, South Ameri 
Cable Address, Lowry, Gulfport. 


Shipping Points: 
bile, Ala. 





WM. LOWRY, 


Gulfport, Miss., U.S. A. 
SPECIALTIES: Construction Material, Special 


Codes Used: Motek Watkins, Liebers, A. B. C. 5th Edition. 


r Export 
can Schedules. 


— 





New Orleans, La.; Gulfport, Miss.; Mo- 








E. P. HOLMES, Manager 


Holmes & Herrick 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


FRED HERRICK 


Lumber Co. 


,U.S.A. 





Long Distance Phone No. 592. Ca 


Codes used 


European Agents, TAGART, BE 


Southards-Watkins 


14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 


ble address: Holrick. 
——Motek A. B.C. 


ATON & COMPANY, 











L 
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S. E. NAYLOR 


PITCH PINE LUMBER & TIMBER, | 





HARDWOOD & BOX SHOOKS. 





Our Specialties: Construction 
and West India Schedules. 


Cable Address: NAYLOR. 
Codes: | A. B.C. 4th and 5th. 
| €S: | Southard’s, Watkins. 


Domestic and Export. } 


Material, R. R. Ties 


34 &35 Durham Bidg. | 
GULFPORT, miss. | 
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buying direct of the manufacturer. If 
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the goods you want, we would sug- 
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gest youtry our 


N. C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 





We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg e Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 Droadway, New York. 
191 Middle St., Portland. Me. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. %. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Cable Address 
**“ROLUMCO" NORFOLK 
A. B.C. C 


Code 


and 
American heniinnen Telecode. 











Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


--BALTIMORE, MD. 


N. C. Pine 


Baltimore-Worked_- Flooring, 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 

















SPECIAL inducement in price to move 
quick following N. C. Pine Flooring : 


2 Cars No. 2 13-16 x 3 & 3% in. Face. 

/ 5 Cars No. 3 13-16 x 3, 34% & qin. Face. 
5 Cars No, 4 a i 

5 Cars 1x 6 & 8 in. Roofers. 


RICHMOND, 


Ellington & Guy, ™°%' 


























C. J, Garter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 
SHORT LEAF FINISH, © STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missourl. 








YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling. etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO. OF GEORGIA, 


Thattontand Comber Co., 62 Pine St. SAVANNAK. GA. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., April 30.—Interior demand con- 
tinues brisk, with exports dull to almost the point of 
lifelessness. The car service has improved in spots and 
deteriorated in others, so that on the average there has 
not been sufficient improvement to jubilate about. Re- 
ports from the yellow pine mills in the interior country 
vary greatly on car service. Some of them appear to 
be getting a much better average of cars requisitioned, 
while others complain that their supply of cars is 
smaller and more uncertain that it was ten days ago. 
Cypress manufacturers say that while the service has 
improved on the Southern Pacific it continues very poor 
on the Texas & Pacific and has shown some deteriora- 
tion on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley, the last two named roads having heretofore fur- 
nished much the best service of the four lines. 

Yellow piners report an active interior market, with a 
gratifying call for yard stock. Timbers and car ma- 
terial are moving slowly. Manufacturers believe that the 
car people are holding off in the hope of a break in 
prices, while another explanation given by a representa- 
tive of a prominent railroad association is that the roads 
are unable to obtain money to finance their equipment 
orders. It is possible that both causes are contributing 
to the dullness, which is unusual, car material having 
met with a ready sale and strong demand for months. 
Exports, with the possible exception of hardwoods, are 
showing little improvement here, though a manufacturer 
in the Moss Point district who recently visited this city 
declared that the mills in that section were finding a 
ready market abroad. The fact that the Moss Point and 
-ascagoula district is marketing a large quantity of 
timber salvaged from the hurricane swept territory 
may possibly account to some degree for the slack de- 
mand here. Primes are still meeting a demand in ex- 
cess of the supply and prices are good. 

Cypress is holding its own. No further advances in 
prices are noted and stocks, save in the items which are 
notoriously searce, are a little better balanced than for 
some time. Shingles are now selling 25,000 to the car 
on mixed car orders, which shows a little improvement in 
supply. Lath also are still selling in mixed car lots. 

Hardwoods are finding a fairly strong market and are 
possibly in better shape, taking the market all around, 
than any of the other southern woods. There is still 
a considerable export movement in white oak, gum and 
one or two other items of the hardwood list, while the 
inland demand is pronounced brisk. 

The board of control of the Louisiana state peniten- 
tiary announces that the output of the penitentiary saw 
mill plant at Angola for 1907 has been sold to T. B. 
Stone, of Cincinnati, at a price that, according to the 
estimates of the board, will bring the state from $45,000 
to $50,000 for the year. The state has adopted the 
policy of selling the yearly output in advance, the lum- 
ber to be delivered as it is cut. Three bids for the 
contract were submitted, Mr. Stone being finally awarded 
the contract. He will get about 1,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber now on hand at the penitentiary mill yard and, it is 
stated, that this will bring the state about $15,000. 

A dispatch received here last night states that the 
plant of the Petal Lumber Company, located near. Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., was burned yesterday afternoon, every- 
thing except the planer and dry kiln being destroyed. 
The company is owned by the Louis Werner Milling 
Company, of St. Louis. 

W. Denny & Co., of the Moss Point district, have, 
according to advices received here last night, closed a 
contract with the Gowers Southern Dredging Company 
to deepen the Escatawpa river from the Elder ferry 
drawbridge to the O’Leary mill, using the excavation 
to form an embankment for landings and sidings and 
thereby establishing a 2-mile terminal at which ocean 
going vessels may load. Denny & Co. are now complet- 
ing their standard gage logging road between Moss 
Point and Donovan, Miss. It is rumored that the Mo- 
bile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad will use the new 
terminal thus established. 

Plans for remodeling the building of the New Orleans 
Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange were placed upon the 
market yesterday. They contemplate extensive altera- 
tions to the exchange’s present home and will result in 
the erection of practically a new building. 

Bonner Bros. & Ferguson have made arrangements for 
the erection of a large saw mill at Lake Arthur, La. 
They will transfer the mill recently bought by them 
at Jeanerette to Lake Arthur and expect to begin oper- 
ations about October 1. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Candidate, Wiverpool—16,239 pieces walnut 
lumber, 992 pieces pine lumber, 824 pieces cottonwood lum- 
ber, 418 bundles cottonwood headings, 1,310 pieces ash 
lumber, 182 ash logs, 11,312 pieces gum lumber, 1,554 
bundles gum lumber, 931 bundles squares, 355 bundles oak 
lumber, 5,706 pieces hardwood lumber, 61,458 staves, 232 
bundles ash lumber, 528 pieces poplar lumber, 713 sacks 
billets, 649 bundles staves, T07 bundles walnut lumber, 396 
pieces dogwood lumber. 

Steamship Cuban, Manchester—10,000 pieces oak lumber, 
5,000 pieces dogwood lumber, 2,400 staves, 15 poplar logs, 
25 ash logs. 

Steamship Jose Gallart, Barcelona, Cadiz and Oporto— 
81,900 staves. 

Steamship Delphine, Genoa—29,462 pieces gum_ lumber, 
6.369 small oak staves, 633 pieces pine lumber, 1,778 pieces 
gum lumber, 2,150 boat oars, 125 sacks hardwood lumber. 

Steamship Bordeaur, Havre and Bordeaux—705 persim- 
mon logs, 127 poplar logs, 16 hickory logs, 21 oak logs. 
15,881 pieces gum lumber, 17,516 pieces oak lumber, 22,173 
pieces pine lumber, 76,295 claret staves, 23,569 barrel staves, 
94,684 small staves, 12,000 pipe staves, 30,375 small oak 
staves, 13 hickory logs. 

Steamship Proteus, New York—215,000 feet lumber, 2,817 
bundles cooperage, 317 sacks wood billets, 


_Steamship Ezcelsior, Havana—5,733 bundles crate mate- 
rial, 863 bundles lath. 

Steamship Bankdale, Rotterdam—29,871 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 7,408 pieces oak lumber, 3,318 pieces cottonwood lum- 
ber, 1,216 pieces gum lumber, 5,618 pieces cypress lumber, 
1,025 tank staves, 400 cedar logs, 10 poplar logs. 

Steamship West Point, Bremen—3,268 tank staves, 4,847 
bundles oak staves, 26 poplar logs, 12,791 pieces cottonwood 
lumber, 13,820 pieces pine lumber, 12,837 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Hopemount, Hamburg—220 walnut logs, 235 
eases cedar slats, 71 ash logs, 1,318 pieces dogwood lumber, 
140 logs, 2,084 pieces oak lumber, 489 cases handles, 13,125 
pieces walnut lumber, 885 bundles walnut lumber, 12,399 
oak tank staves, 312 bundles cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship H. 7. Inge, Port Cortez—1,334 pieces yellow 
pine lumber, 132 bundles lumber. 

Steamship Appomattor, Bocas del Toro—748 bundles pine 
lumber, 58 pieces creosoted timber, 48 pieces creosoted piling. 

Steamship Jamaican, Liverpool—2,884 pieces handles, 
4,000 pieces dogwood lumber, 6,000 pieces oak lumber, 4,000 
pieces poplar lumber, 1,200 staves, 30 oak logs, 20 gum 
logs, 40 ash logs, 360 sacks shuttle blocks. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—273 
pieces creosoted lumber, 378 bundles lumber, 8,563 pieces 
yellow pine lumber, 158 pieces creosoted poles, 2,711 pieces 
lumber, 1,436 pieces oak and pine lumber, 362 pieces creo- 
soted crossarms, 679 pieces oak lumber, 368 pieces ash 
lumber, 500 bundles box shooks, 2,115 pieces poplar lumber, 
48 pieces pine timber, 699 packages plow material. 

Steamship Oronian, Antwerp—25,200 staves. 

Steamship Hilis, Colon—115,136 feet pine lumber, 8,483 
pieces pine lumber, 475 pieces timber, 43 pieces piling. 

Steamship El Sud, New York—585,000 feet lumber, 867 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Julia Luckenbach, Porto Rico—1,200 bundles 
box material, 1,500 cross ties. 

: oe Chalmette, Havana—1,500 bundles crate ma- 
erial. 

Steamship Dictator, Bocas del Toro—2,528 pieces yellow 
pine lumber, 42 pieces piling. ‘ 


Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled 1,056,000 feet. 








SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., April 29.—The market as a whole 
is by no means in as satisfactory a condition as it was 
several weeks ago. There has been a gradual decline 
during that period and prices are not as good as could 
be consistently desired. There is talk of curtailment 
and reduction of the normal production, which, it is 
believed, would help the market. 

In the interior flooring, ceiling, siding ete. are com- 
manding good prices, with every indication of holding 
up indefinitely. Dimension also is strong, there having 
been a marked shortage of that class of material in 
all sections for some time. Car material is weak, and 
the indications are that it will remain about as it is for 
four or six weeks at least. Timbers, joists and other 
heavy material are off, proportionately with car mate- 
rial. The shops in the north have for a long time been 
working to full capacity and it is obvious that the sup- 
ply has exceeded the demand. The present market 
would afford the ‘‘lumber trust’’ investigators an ex- 
cellent opportunity to get their eyes opened. Some items 
are strong, others are weak; the latter are, without an 
exception, of that material which could very easily be 
turned into export stock and would have been had not 
that market suffered a decline, causing the volume of 
that material to be turned into the interior. The export 
trade is off and has been for several weeks. Certain 
items, prime ete., are strong enough but in the main 
the trade has grown worse. 

The local demand continues strong and steadily in- 
creases. Building operations are active and this sum- 
mer will see many buildings completed in and about this 
city. A number of the largest buildings under construc- 
tion will be ready for occupancy by July at the latest. 
When they are ready for use this lumber center will 
present a very creditable and pleasing appearance. 

At Purvi the son of a prominent lumberman, John 
Caraway, was recently killed by a train at that point. 

A conference was held a few days ago between certain 
prominent naval stores men who are, it is stated, de- 
sirous of taking some action which will obviate the 
necessity of paying such exorbitant fees to the commis- 
sion men who market their products, turpentine and 
resin. The session was held behind closed doors and 
no detailed account of the action taken was given to 
the public, but it is understood that a company will 
very probably be organized for the purpose of selling 
the production of the turpentiners in this section, who 
feel that they have been inequitably dealt with. The 
amount of capitalization will doubtless be small, although 
the holdings of the firms represented will reach well 
into the millions. Further developments are expected 
before long. 

The Mississippi Central railroad, one of the promi- 
nent lumber carriers of this state, has its terminals and 
head offices in this city. The company has had men at 
work for some time upon a line running from Brook- 
haven, their present western terminus, to Natchez. This 
line will pass through a very fertile though undeveloped 
country and every effort has been made to complete this 
line with as little delay as possible. By fall the road 
will be running trains from Natchez to this point. In 
addition to this line another is being built from this 
point in a southeasterly direction, but it has not been 
given out what will be the northern terminus. It is 
reported that four Gulf cities are exerting themselves 
toward acquiring this line. The competitors are Mobile, 
Ala., and Pascagoula, Biloxi and Gulfport, Miss. Officials 
of the Mississippi Central were recently in Mobile con- 
ferring with the Commercial Club of that point in order 
to ascertain just what inducement could be offered by 
that city. It is very probable that the line will be run 
into Pascagoula, as that point has a number of geograph- 
ical advantages, as well as others, which cannot be ex- 
tended by the other cities. 

Notice has been received that the Western Union 
Telegraph Company will soon draw-up plans for an 
office building of its own in this city and work will be 
begun upon it without delay. The building will be 
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pretentious and large and will no doubt help greatly 
to supply the extraordinary demand for offices. 

At Arbo, a point just north of this city on the Gulf 
& Ship Island railroad, the Lumber-Mineral Company has 
just put into operation a new saw mill, which is reported 
one of the best in this section. The mill is a thoroughly 
modern and well equipped plant and will greatly in- 
crease the output of the Lumber-Mineral Company. The 
frame of the mill has attracted particular attention, 
having been constructed with the largest and best of 
timbers obtainable. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of this city, 
has cleaned its large mill pond, which covers many acres. 
The water was let out and the sunken logs and other 
debris removed. Other repairs have been made also 
during the last few weeks. 

Notice has been given that at Mendenhall will be sold 
at public auction 3,750,000 feet of stumpage at $3.25 
a thousand. This body, which covers 320 acres of land, 
also has two acres of water in log pond and five miles 
of good road for lumber haul. The titles of the land are 
guaranteed by a local bank. This property will be sold 
prior to May 1. 

At Ocean Springs, Miss., a box factory will be erected 
in the near future by K. Champlain, who recently ac- 
quired a site for this factory. 

Col. W. C. Wood, of Collins, Miss., was in Hattiesburg 
last Saturday transacting business. Colonel Wood is 
a prominent operator at Collins. 

I, E. Park, of the Mason Lumber Company, Gandsi; 
H. D. Hammett, of the Bowie Lumber Company, Rawles 
Springs; Col. John H. Gary, of Gulfport, and many 
other lumbermen, were in Hattiesburg during the last 
week. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFrport, Miss., April 27.—The manufacturers of 
lumber that have been depending upon the tides to float 
their logs have been gratified during the last ten days 
by heavy and continuous rains for several days, resulting 
in full banks for all the streams and an abundant crop 
of logs. 

Railroad rumors are afloat and it is said that the Mis- 
sissippi Central is chartered to Moss Point and that 
bonds have been sold to that effect. The Birmingham 
& Southwestern has options on the Pascagoula terminals, 
which looks like a desire to build to that port. 

The Denny road, the logging road built for the use of 
W. Denny & Co., is built of heavy steel and is within 
six miles of Donovan, where it will touch if not cross the 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City road. These six miles 
will be covered by August and will give Pascagoula the 
benefit of an interior road. The Dennys are building 
extensive terminals with ship slips and side tracks for 
the convenience of loading the ships and receiving their 
cargoes. Pascagoula now has eighteen feet of water 
from Moss Point to the deep waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The Dantzler Lumber Company is building eastward 
from Howisson on the Gulf & Ship Island towards Moss 
Point or Vancleve, which is across the river. From 
Vancleve the Dantzler line is being pushed towards the 
Ilowisson end and only a two-mile gap remains. 

Gulfport is after larger lines. The latest is that the 
’Friseo will have direet connection with this port in this 
way. It seems that the Hines road, as it is called, will 
build to Natchez as well as to Vicksburg. At Natchez 
there will be a river transfer that will bring ’Frisco 
cars through to Gulfport. The special impetus given 
this idea, which is an old one, is that the Louisiana & 
Arkansas railroad is building towards Natchez and as 
it goes on through Arkansas crosses the Iron Mountain, 
the ’Friseo, the Cotton Belt and, in fact, will give Gulf- 
port direct rail connection with the entire northwest, 
west and southwest. The rails for the Gulfport & North- 
western have been bought and will be delivered in 
August, and work on the roadbed will be begun as soon 
as the weather permits. 

The exports of lumber and timber from this district 
for the last week have been: 

Steamship Hellas, Marseilles, France, 72,000 feet lumber, 
valued $3,190; 214,000 feet sawn timber, valued $10,691 ; 
2.405 cubie feet hewn timber, valued $601; also Algiers, 
Africa, 347,000 feet sawn timber, valued $5,783; by the 
Standard Lumber Export Company. 

Schooner Lord of Avon, Havana, 303,000 feet lumber, 
valued $6,744; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Henrietta J. Powell, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 196,000 
feet lumber, valued $3,927: 69,000 feet joists and scantling, 
valued $1,377: by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

fark Earl Derby, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 690,000 feet 
lumber, valued $13,111; by the W. K. Syson Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Steamship Saltiwell, Wamburg, Germany, 117,000 feet 
lumber, valued $2,925; 250,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
$4,992: by the Mississippi Transportation Company. 

Bark Stant, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 898,493 feet lum- 
ber, valued $21,564; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Vessels in port: 

Steamships Bracondale, Tolesky, Waltby; ship Canara; 
barkentine Luissa; barks Shakespeare, Helios, Belt, Madura, 
Daphne, Duecuginni, Francisco R., Trinita, Aldo, France 
Cherie; schooners Dorris M. Pickup, Clara C. Scott, Kate 
Feore, M. J. Taylor, 8. M. Bird, Albert D. Mills, Clifford 
Carver. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosiLe, ALA., April 27.—Even the most. optimistic 
man in the timber trade today cannot fail to admit the 
stagnant condition of the sawn timber markets, not 
alone here but at other ports on the Gulf coast, as well 
as abroad. There is little strength or activity to the 
market apparent anywhere; yet there are those whose 
confidence in the recovery of the market is unshaken 
and they are showing their faith by holding their timber 
for the inevitable day of better prices. Those who can 
afford to do so are sinking their timber in fresh water 


in order to hold it without detriment to the timber; but 
many of the small mills working on a narrow margin 
cannot help letting go their products, even at low prices, 
and it is believed to be partly on this account that the 
market continues weak. There have been few transac- 
tions of note the last week, and the exports show but one 
shipment of sawn from this port, amounting to 1,500,000 
superficial feet, to Sharpness Dock, England. 

The sawn timber market appears to be the only bad 
spot in the wood goods trade of the Gulf, for the interior 
is brisk and prices of practically all grades have an up- 
ward tendency, in addition to the advance recorded some 
weeks ago. The demand for car material continues good, 
so that the depression in the export trade is to a large 
extent offset by the good conditions prevailing in the 
interior trade. -Prime, heartface and other high grades 
of lumber are in active demand in this trade and have 
not shown the slightest weakness. 

Prime lumber is still in good demand for export, but 
the supply continues far in excess of the demand ani at 
prices that leave the exporter a very small margin of 
profit. In the exports of the last week there was in- 
cluded one lot of prime, amounting to more than 500,- 
000 feet, which is the largest single lot exported in some 
time. 

River Plate trade has gone away to almost nothiny, 
and the holders of South American schedules are likely 
to be in a bad way for getting rid of their accumulated 
stock. The demand has been cut off by excessive ship- 
ments last season and the increased freights. Last year 
shipments to the River Plate from the Gulf coast dis- 
trict amounted to between 70,000,000 and 80,000,000 feet 
more than any previous year in the history of that grade, 
and it will be many years before the annual consumption 
in the River Plate country will reach the enormous total 
of 250,000,000 feet, which is the estimated amount that 
was exported out of the Gulf last season. 

Exports indicate that there has been a very decided 
falling off this week in the outward movement to Cuba 
and other West Indian ports, there being only two lots 
exported to Cuban ports, aggregating 386,000 feet. 
Luis Moragues, of the Moragues. Lumber Company, 
which concern is one of the largest exporters to Cuba, 
is now in the island examining the lumber situation there. 
There seems to be some danger that exports to Cuba may 
be overdone unless great care is exercised. . 


Exports From Mobile. 


The exports from Mobile for the week ended April 26 
were: 
_ Matanzas—British schooner Prosperare, 370,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $6,676.87. 

Puerto Cortez—Norwegian steamship Espana, 20,718 gu- 
perficial feet lumber, $463. 

Sunderland, England—British steamship Wavelet, 
000 superficial feet sawn, $30,000. 
rE San Juan, Porto Rico—American schooner Jessie Lena, 
385,656 superficial feet dressed lumber, 51,788 superticial 
feet rough lumber, $7,566. 

Havana—Cuban steamship Mobila, 14,929 superficial fee 
rough lumber, $112. ens sit 

Progreso—British steamship Molinche, 15,438 superficial 
feet lumber, $525. 


,380,- 


_ Port Antonio, Jamaica—Norwegian steamship Bertha, 
536,000 superficial feet lumber, $15,188. 
Sharpness Dock, England—British steamship Venus, 


1,343,924 superficial feet sawn, $31,014.42; 597,896 super- 
ficial feet prime lumber, $17,936.88; 40,036 superficial feet 
hewn, $10,009. 


Exports From Pascagoula, Miss. 
The following were the exports from the port of 
Pascagoula, Miss., for the week ended April 26: 
Ifavana—-British schooner Lord of Avon, 303,000 super 
ficial feet lumber, $6,743. 
Vera Cruz—American schooner Henrietta J. Powell, 263,- 
OOU superficial feet lumber, $5,304. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 29.—Lumbermen believe 
that the early summer will be the most productive one 
for several years. The weather, which has been unfa- 
vorable for some time, seems to be bettering and it is 
likely that the next two to four weeks will be good, not 
only for the sales department but for the milling end 
of the business. Rains have kept back the logging and 
the mills have not been able to work anything like 
full time, all of which has had the effect of bracing up 
the market. : 

There is a fine demand for the rift grades, save heart 
rift. Sap lines are selling so well that the price is 
going up. All 3-inch grades share this prosperity except 
the heart, while 6-inch No. 2, bought lately for $11.50 
to $11.75, is now held at $12 at the mills. 

There is a belief that car material is abnormally quiet 
and must get better, therefore some dealers are ‘buying 
it largely in a speculative way. One firm has bought 
over 1,000,000 feet of this class of goods, expecting it 
must do better. Rumors are in circulation of big 
car orders as soon as the legislative litigation is settled 
and the men who have the material then will be able to 
get good prices for it. 

There is a scarcity of labor and of railroad ears, 
both of which tend to keep down the make and the 
shipment. The farmers are calling in all the labor they 
can get and in mariy cases the mill hands are farmers 
who have been in the mills for the winter, but must now 
get back to farm work. The lack of cars is somewhat a 
surprise. It was thought some days ago that this feature 
of the trouble had been eliminated but it appears not. 
Roads like the Louisville & Nashville are bearish about 
ears and stipulate that they shall not be loaded off their 
tracks. The Mobile & Ohio has nothing like what is 
needed for the business between this city and Tusca- 
loosa and far from enough on the balance of the sys- 
tem. It is notorious that the Southern is out of the 
running when it comes to cars. 

On the whole, however, the millmen look for a big 
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The IBest 
Place to 


is where you can get satisfactory service 
and uniform grades and if you are not 
getting these now, it’s up to you to look 
around, for these are factors demanded 


by present day competition. Try our 


Goldsboro 
IN. CG. IPime 


It has a character of its own, is per- 


fectly milled, uniformly graded and 


prompt shipment is one of our hobbies. 


Prices on request. 


TELECODE. 


Johnson Wimsatt, 
Washington, D. C. 

















































C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 





OUR EQUIPMENT enables us to carry a 
good stock of kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Eastern Sales Offices: 
18 Broadway, NEW YORK. Exchange Bldg.. BOSTON. 
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amount daily of 


SOFT YELLOW 
POPLAR, 

RED AND 
WHITE OAK, 
BASSWOOD, 
CHESTNUT, 
LATH. 


sawn stock. Write for prices. 








Keys- Fannin 


We have in stock and are sawing a large 


We can furnish either band or circular 


Herndon, West Va. 
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DENNIS BROS., 


Manufacturers ot 


MICH. 


and 





GRAND RAPIDS, 


All kinds of Michigan Hardwoods 
NATIONAL Maple & Birch Flooring. 


If you have not received our prices on Birch flooring, write 
New atonce. They willinterest you. All thicknesses and grades. 





Importers and Manufacturers 


e MAHOGANY and 
~*~ SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
NOS, 1 TO 41 BROADWAY, 





Geo. D. Emery Company 


Chelsea, Mass. 








A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


wisconsin” HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FENWOOD LUMBER CO., 
WAUSAU, WIS. 








D. G. COURTNEY, “wiv” 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Poplar and Oak Lumber, R. R. Ties 
Bill Stuff, Tight Cooperage Stock. 















business. Already all the east and north are seeking rift 
and No. 2 6-inch, the demand for the latter in the Cin- 
cinnati territory being especially heavy. There is a 
general agreement that prices are going up and this 
has had the effect of making millmen believe that it 
must be increased. 


WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., April 29.—The lumber and timber 
market in this district still has a downward tendency. It 
is unsteady, with little or no demand, and there are but 
few buyers excepting those who have already sold car- 
goes for delivery during May and June. Stocks are 
light, the mills are cutting only to meet immediate de- 
mands and receipts amount to comparatively nothing 
where shipments are to be placed upon the open mar- 
ket. Of course there is the usual amount of timber 
arriving in port from contract mills, but this is being 
loaded in ships that were chartered months ago when the 
market ruled about 8 cents a foot higher on timber 
than it does at present. 

Altogether the market is anything but satisfactory to 
exporters and manufacturers. The latter, though, have 
the best end of the argument, for many of them have 
contracts with exporters for delivery of timber at prices 
which ruled at the opening of the year and while some 
of the exporters are safe by reason of the fact that 
they sold to foreign buyers at the time they closed 
with the mills, there are others not so fortunate and they 
will lose on cargoes shipped out for several weeks, un- 
less there is a big change in prices, which cannot be ex- 
pected under existing conditions. 

Manufacturers have but little to complain of ex- 
cepting the fact that where timber is cut and sent to 
market for immediate sale it brings prices for which 
it ean hardly be delivered. The interior demand is 
good on lumber and with this to take up the cut the 
mills are not compelled, as in former years, to cut for 
export at ruinous prices. The majority of the manu- 
facturers, too, have been reaping such dividends for the 
last few years that they can easily afford to have the 
mills shut down should this become a necessity, and wait 
until the market revives before resuming operations. 

Some exporters are still of the belief that the market 
will grow more steady during the next few weeks. They 
base this upon the fact that in the foreign markets the 
stocks are very light and for the last month the outward 
movement from Gulf ports has been very light, espe- 
cially from this port, the principal exporting center for 
pitch lumber and timber. That the foreign buyers will 
have to enter the market at an early date is an assured 
fact and when they do the market is bound to respond. 
The fact that the manufacturers are not pushing the 
sale of stock is a very favorable sign and if they con- 
tinue as at present there can be but little doubt that 
there will be a change. 

Lumber continues in better demand than timber. River 
Plate’s demand continues good and while prime lumber 
was off a little during the last week there is no indica- 
tion that it will go further down. On the contrary, 
inquiries received here during the week show that it 
will not only go above what it has been for the last 
week but will continue so for an indefinite period. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ArLanta, GaA., April 30.—The J. L. Phillips Lumber 
Company, of Thomasville, has just announced its plans 
for the large saw mill and other lumber interests which 
it is preparing to launch. A new saw mill and planing 
mill employing 150 men and a new railroad thirty-five 
miles in length running from Thomasville to Chaires, 
Fla., are among the improvements now under way. The 
saw mill, planing mill and dry kilns will be located on a 
tract of eighty acres at the edge of the Thomasville city 
limits, where there are already three similar industries 
in operation. The saw mill will have a capacity of 
60,000 feet a day and the equipment has already been 
ordered. The monthly payroll, it is said, wiil be between 
$10,000 and $15,000. The J. L. Phillips Lumber Com- 
pany is capitalized at about $2,000,000 and its head- 
quarters are at Thomasville. 

Martin F. Amorous, president of the Union-Pinopolis 
Lumber Company, left last Sunday morning for New 
York city on a business trip. Before returning to 
Atlanta Mr. Amorous will visit Boston, Washington and 
Philadelphia, where he has a number of important inter- 
ests. 

Car sills and heavy timbers remain stationary with 
plenty of orders. Dressed stock in good demand and at 
better prices. Lath and shingles normal. No improve- 
ment in the general car shortage situation, although the 
railroad interests and car manufacturing companies are 
providing amply for their own shipments. Labor is in 
plentiful supply and the weather has heen favorable for 
saw milling. 

The twentieth annual report of the Manistee & 
North-Eastern railroad, of which Edward Buckley, 
the well known Manistee lumberman, is president, 
has been issued. It is for the year ending December 
31, 1906, and shows 173 miles of track in operation, 
traversed by twelve locomotives, 534 freight cars and 
ten passenger cars. The financial reports which ac 
company Mr. Buckley’s statement show the road to 
be in excellent condition, notwithstanding the car 
shortage which materially reduced its possible earn- 
ings. During the year the company spent $42,100.15 
for extensions, improvements and equipment. Its 
gross earnings were the largest in its history with 
one exception. The road is the chief connection with 
the Pere Marquette, Ann Arbor, Grand Rapids & In- 
diana railroads in the region between Manistee and 
Traverse City. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 30.—The lumbermen of this 
city are still after the Central railroad and the Mer- 
chants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company because of 
their refusal to accept cars of lumber tendered them for 
placement and shipment to coastwise destinations, and in 
the week just passed another special meeting of the lum- 
ber committee of the Board of Trade was held in the 
directors’ room on April 24. Practically every railroad 
entering Savannah was represented by one or two 
officials, and the two steamship companies were also 
represented. The entire lumber committee of the Board 
of Trade, as well as the members of the inspection and 
transportation committees, were present and some spirited 
talk was indulged in on both sides. 

Chairman Harvey Granger and associates of his com- 
mittee have all through the present discussion persist- 
ently withheld valuable information from the public. 
Despite this fact, however, practically the entire pro- 
ceedings have been gleaned from other and _ reliable 
sources, and while Mr. Granger denied last week the re- 
port that the matter would be taken into the courts, it 
appears from developments of the week that legal action 
is unavoidable. In fact, one who is high up in the coun- 
cils of the committee said subsequently that the lumber- 
men had issued a practical ultimatum to the railroad 
and steamship companies concerned, and had given them 
only a few days for consideration before further steps 
would be taken. 

In the sail tonnage market the demand far exceeds the 
supply of vessels. Rates continue very firm, and while 
they are unusually strong, there has been no appreciable 
advance in the past week. 

The exports from this city since the last report were 
as follows: 





Steamship Lexington, Baitimore, 202,708 feet. 
Steamship Nessfield (British), Hamburg, 169,831 feet. 
Steamship Kansas City, New York, 303,237 feet. 
Steamship Frederick, Baltimore, 220,725 feet. 
Steamship Macon, New York, 516,320 feet. 
Steamship Alleghany, Philadelphia, 172,043 feet. 
Steamship New Orleans, Baltimore, 194,412 feet. 
Steamship Nacoochee, Boston—152,598 feet. 
Schooner William EF. Downes, New Haven, 511,849 feet. 
Schooner William H. Sumner, New York, 505,000 feet. 
Schooner Grace B. Taylor, New York, 334,095 feet. 
Schooner H. E. Thompson, Boston, 436,216 feet. 
Schooner O. H. Brown, New York, 797,754 feet. 
Schooner J. C. Strawbridge, Boston, 593,480 feet. 

Schooner B. A. Van Brunt, New York, 884,702 feet lum- 
ber, 17,073 cross ties. 

Steamship Maude (British), Rotterdam, 20,477 feet lum- 
ber, 7,150 cross ties. 

Schooner Sedgwick, Portland, 459,000 feet. 

Schooner Annie C. Grace, New York, 570,000 feet. 

Schooner Lejok, New York, 505,000 feet. 











IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 27.—About fifteen sailing 
vessels have arrived within the last week to take on 
eargoes of lumber, nearly all going ecoastwise. The 
schooner Jacksonville, which was built here for the lum- 
ber trade, started for Jamaica two months ago with a 
load of lumber, consigned to Kingston, but at sea the 
ship’s pumps failed to work and it had to put back. 
After a patching up it started again and encountered 
the severe storm of last week and had to put back again. 
It is in port now and after being repaired will try it 
again. Meantime word comes that it is probable that 
Kingston will not recover from the recent earthquake, 
that people fear another quake and are moving else- 
where, and that as a lumber market that city will not 
pan out all that has been expected. 

The tie trade is now very good and prices are stiff 
and advancing. Last quotations are 60 cents, with 20 
cents freight to New York. The storms that blow down 
trees in this state do not injure tie timber, for seasoned 
ties are better than green ones and stuff lying on the 
ground in the woods that can not be used for anything 
else is always available for ties. 

During the present congestion in lumber pending ship- 
ment by vessel the Seaboard Air Line railroad has de- 
elared an embargo against bringing any more lumber 
here, but will take it to Fernandina. 

The Lee Ensign Lumber Company has chartered the 
steamship Langford, which is now loading with 2,000,000 
feet of lumber for the Panama canal, mostly plank. 

D. A. MeArthur, of the Montbrook saw mills, was in 
town this week, and reports business as fairly good. 

The Seaboard Air Line has let two contracts recently 
that mean much for this city, one for the construction 
of docks in the eastern part of the city that will use 
1,000,000 feet of lumber; the other for the construction 
of shops for the company, in the western part of the 
eity, which will use over 2,000,000 feet. 

Coastwise business is looking up somewhat, and 
dressed stocks especially are in fair demand. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFOLK, Va., April 29.—Little that is new can be 
said regarding conditions in the North Carolina pine 
belt. Prices remain unchanged, but the market is con- 
tinually strengthening and conditions generally are 
favorable. The market is particularly strong on the 
lower grades of lumber, especially ‘‘box.’’ Some of 
the mills report that they are getting as much as $1 for 
some of the items in this grade. Shipments have been 
a little slow in going forward during the last week, not 
owing to a lack of business, but to a shortage of cars. 
This shortage, however, is only temporary and will be 
remedied this week it-is thought. The weather during 
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the last week has been favorable to logging and opera- 
tions are progressing in good shape. 

The mills in the vicinity of Norfolk are suffering 
from a shortage of negro labor, the cause of which is 
due to the large number of laborers employed at the 
Jamestown Exposition grounds. 

Among the prominent lumbermen who occupied seats 
n the reviewing stand at the opening of the James- 
town Exposition April 26 were: E. C. Fosburgh, of 
Norfolk; Capt. John L. Roper, of Norfolk; R. J. Camp, 
if Franklin, and Alfred B. Cramer, of Suffolk. Captain 
Roper was a member of the committee appointed to wel- 
ome the prominent guests to Virginia. 

The Norfolk & Southern railroad has awarded a con- 
tract to the McLean Contracting Company, of Balti- 
more, for the construction of a trestle across the Albe- 
marle sound, connecting Edenton, N. C., and Mackey’s 
Ferry. The span will be something like five and a half 


miles long. It will have four steel spans for motor 


boats; will require 14,000 piles and 4,000,000 feet of 
lumber, and will cost about $500,000. It is understood 
that the John L. Roper Lumber Company of this city 
has secured a sub-contract to furnish the lumber to be 
used in the structure. 

It is announced at the head offices of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Company that the company’s oriental 
plant will be put into operation about July 1. 

Ferd Brenner, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, who is making a business canvass of 
the west extending to the Pacifie coast, reports healthy 
conditions of the hardwood market in that field. It is a 
remarkable feature of the Brenner company that it 
ships hardwood lumber from the Atlantic coast across 
to the Pacific paying as high as $1 freight rate at 
times on its shipments. 

Joseph E. Bowen, the largest broker in railroad equip- 
ment in this section, and selling almost exclusively to 
the lumber trade, closed this week for 135 second hand, 
60,000 capacity flat cars and a number of locomotives. 

Among the lumbermen visiting Norfolk last week 
were: Mr. Fields, of Justice P. Taylor & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Turner W. Isaac, of Baltimore, Md., who 
was in the section buying stocks; Richard Parlette, of 
Parlette & Parlette, Annapolis, Md., and William L. 
Ludasher, of Charles F. Felin & Co., of Philadelphia. 

The saw mill plant of the Tyrell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Columbia, S. C., which is being constructed on 
the Seuppernong river about one mile from Columbia 
is nearing completion. The mill is equipped with a 
cireular saw of an initial capacity of between 20,000 
and 30,000 feet a day, which will be increased as the log- 
ging and shipping facilities do. 

The McEwen Lumber Company will install a planing 
mill at Azalea, N. C. W. J. M. Finger of Charlotte, 
N. C., will also build a planing mill. 

The Roanoke River Railroad Company, it is reported, 
will build a line from Manson, N. C. (on the Seaboard 
Air Line) to Soudan, N. C. (on the Southern) thus 
giving an outlet to the surrounding country for its 
resources. G. W. Marrow, of Bullock, N. C., is presi- 
dent of the road. 

It is reported that the town of High Point, N. C., 
has voted to issue $50,000 in bonds for the aid of the 
Randolph & Cumberland Railway Company, which is 
building an extension from Hallison toward Deep 
River, N. C. 

Work on the railroad, which is being built by the 
Swansboro Land & Lumber Company, from Swansboro, 
N. C., to connect with the Atlantic Coast Line at Deppe, 
N. C., is reported to be progressing satisfactorily and 
the company expects to have the road in operation by 
the early fall. 

Miss Allen, who is in charge of the exhibit of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which has 
been touring the country and which is now being put 
up at the Jamestown Exposition, arrived in the city 
last week to take charge of the work at the Exposition 
grounds. 

George W. Roper spent a few days in the metropolis 
last week on business. W. B. Roper was called to 
Wytheville, Va., last week on account of the death of 
Mrs. Roper’s sister. 

The only exports which have gone forward during 
the last week were shipped aboard the British steam- 
ship Hestia, which sailed on April 24 with the follow- 
ing for Glasgow: 


£0 hickory LOGS «4.6. 420.0% ae err ca .§ 450 
2 cars persimmon logs .. 5 nhgh st iS ee oh, ck , 450 
1 car oak squares .. re rer eet ts _ 

9 cars ash logs ..... ‘ ne pole Biaubils ‘ 2,700 
4 cars oak logs ..... Si a gladerackees st aracdek . 1,800 


% cars oak (sawn) 
5.327 pieces poplar (sawn) 


$5,400 

The following water chaft have been chartered dur 
ing the last week to carry lumber: 

farge E. R. Clinton, Washington, N. C., to Philadelphia, 
450,000 feet (private terms) ; schooner George W. Anderson, 
Norfolk to Stamford, Conn., 250,000 feet, $3.35 a_thousand 
feet: schooner George C. A. Travis, Claremont to Baltimore, 
150,000 feet. $1.75 a thousand feet, and the barge Joseph 
R. Clinton, Norfolk to New York. 300,000 feet (deck load), 
$3 a thousand feet. 

Joseph E. Bowen, accompanied by Mrs. Bowen and 
Mrs. Clarence Camp, of Ocala, Fla., left tonight for 
New York on a little pleasure trip. 


~~ 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 1.—A lamentable disaster oc- 
curred here last Saturday morning when the big 2- 
story pier of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company at 
Locust Point, which is known as No. 8 and which was 
nearing completion, collapsed, carrying a number of 
workmen and the engineer down with the wreck and in- 
juring a number of others, The dead and missing, who 





were doubtless also killed, number ten. Deplorable as 
the loss of life was the damage caused by the accident is 
equally so. It will seriously affect all the exporters of 
hardwoods from this port, who had received the promise 
of the railroad company that the pier would be placed 
at their disposal as soon as completed, so that cars of 
lumber and logs could be unloaded as soon as they ar- 
rived here. The dock was one of the longest in the 
country and was intended to relieve the pressure for 
space in various directions. The Liverpool and Glasgow 
steamers were to be diverted to the dock and it would 
have been of great service to the export lumber trade. 
The pecuniary loss is estimated at $350,000 and many 
months must elapse before the damage can be made 
good. The pier rested upon about 10,000 Georgia pine 
piles, driven sixty-five feet into the bottom of the harbor, 
and upon this foundation rested the superstructure of 
cement, steel and frame. 

Among the many thousands who saw the formal open- 
ing of the Jamestown Exposition on April 26 none 
viewed it under more favorable conditions than Gen. 
Francis E. Waters, of the Surry Lumber Company, who, 
with a party of friends and his son, went down on his 
yacht, the Priscilla, and took up a highly advantageous 
position when the Mayflower, with the President on 
board, arrived at Hampton Roads and started on the 
review of the great fleet assembled there. General 
Waters describes the review as most imposing and 
speaks enthusiastically of the illumination at night, 
when, he says, the British vessels made an especially 
fine showing. The Priscilla remained at Hampton 
Roads until last Monday, reaching this city the same 
night. 

Work on the Swayne county (North Carolina) devel- 
opment of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, of Balti- 
more, has been resumed and there is every promise that 
no further hitch will occur. 


OBITUARY. 


ODD PDI ILD PO 


Andrew Spies. 


ToLepO, Onto, April 30.—Andrew Spies, one of the most 
popular young nen in northwestern Ohio, president of the 
Norwalk Lumber & Manufacturing Company, committed sui- 
cide last Monday at his home in Monroeville. No cause 
is known for the rash act. His dead body was found in bed 
in his room by his father when he returned home for 
dinner at noon. Mr. Spies had been a resident of Norwalk 
for seven years, but two years ago located his business in 
Monroeville. On Monday his wife and daughter went to 
Norwalk to spend the day. It was during their absence 
that Spies took his life. Besides his wife and daughter 
he leaves his father and mother, two brothers and three 
sisters. Every one of his wide circle of acquaintances is 
wholly at a loss to find any assignable reason for the suicide, 
as his business was flourishing and his home life the 
happiest. 








James A. Benson. 


PORTLAND, OreE., April 27.—Word was received here today 
of the death at the Soldiers’ Home at Togus, Me., of James 
A. Benson, for many years a prominent figure in logging 
operations on the lower Columbia river. The deceased was 


.a former resident of Cattalamet, Wash. He was _ well 


known among the men who made the early history of the 
lumbering industry on the Columbia river. No details are 
given as to the cause of death, but as he was well along 
in years it was probably due to old age. 





J. M. Thomas. 


ATLANTA, GA., May 1.—J. M. Thomas, superintendent of 
the Corbett Lumber Company, of Ticknor, was shot and 
killed in the dining room of the Doerun hotel, Doerun, Ga., 
last Wednesday evening by Brad Fussell, a well known 
business man of Doerun. ‘The shooting is said to have re- 
sulted over a debt owed by Thomas to Fussell, and the 
latter claims self defense. ‘There were no witnesses to the 
shooting. 





James W. Pierce. 


ASHLAND, Ky., May 1.—The death of James W. Pierce, 
president and manager of the Pierce Lumber Company, 
occurred at his home in Ironton, Ohio, caused from pneu- 
monia. Mr. Pierce was one of the best known business 
men in Ironton. He leaves a wife, who was Miss Georgia 
Watson, of Lawrence county, Ohio, and a son 10 years old. 





Mrs. C. H. Tedder. 
JACKSONVILLE, FuLa., April 27.—Mrs. C. H. Tedder, wife 
of the vice president of the Tampa-Havana Lumber Com- 
pany, died of typhoid fever in Quincy April 19. 





Frank P. Turner. 


WHEELING, W. VA., April 29.—Frank P. Turner, who has 
been employed as the superintendent of a lumber company 
on the Dry Fork, died at Elkins of typhoid fever. The 
young man’s home was at Emlenton, Pa., and the remains 
were taken there for burial. 








Hugh Tollen. 
30STON, Mass., April 27.—Word has been received here 
of the sudden death of Hugh Tollen, member of the firm of 
the Perry Lumber Company, Auburn, Me. 





Frank W. Eaton. 


DuLuTH, MINN., April 30.—Frank W. Eaton, for many 
years associated with R. H. Fagan and Edward Lynch, of 
this city, in the timber business, died very suddenly Satur- 
day, April 27, of fatty degeneration of the heart. Mr. 
Eaton's chief claim to fame was his prominence in the 
celebrated Section 30 case, which involved cutover pine land 
on the Vermilion range, valuable for iron deposits. Mr. 
Eaton was a native of New Hampshire and was 57 years 
of age. 





Harry Blue. 


Totepo, On10, April 30.—Harry Blue, a traveling lum- 
berman of Versailles, was found dead in his room at St. 
Mary’s hotel last Wednesday. Death was due to heart 
failure. 
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Always 
Consider 
the Source 


of supply when you are ordering 
stock and then make it a point to go 
direct to a manufacturer who owns 
his timber and mills, and_ it’s 


10-2-1 you will be satisfied. 


Send us your next order for 


Band Sawed Oak, 
Gum, Cypress, Ete. 


and we will show you the sort of 
service and quality we can give 
you. We own and operate four 
mills, which fact, we believe, should 
be sufficient to warrant the state- 
ment that our stock is always well 
assorted, well balanced and in good 


shipping condition. 


Lamb- Fish Lumber Co. 





MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 








OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried End Matched 
Bored a 


Hollow 
Polished Backed 


























WE MANUFACTURE 


Ash, Hickory, Bay Poplar, 
Cottonwood, Red Gum, 
Red and White Oak. 


Our Mills are on Apalachicola River. Rail or Water 
Transportation. Let us have your inquiries. 


THE WEST FLORIDA HARDWOOD CO. 


MARYSVILLE, FLORIDA. 
































Ohio Veneer Company, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


MAHOGANY THIN LUMBER AND VENEERS. 


Specialties: 
SLICED CUT AND SAWED QUARTERED 
OAK VENEERS. 


Office and Mills: 
2620 to 2636 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 











‘Cypress Lumber Co. | 


WANTS TO BUY, AND HAVE FOR SALE: 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED WHITE AND RED OAK, 
YELLOW POPLAR, WALNUT, ETC. 











L Gest me. od Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Poplar Bevel Siding 
a Specialty 


Inquiries from consuming trade 
will receive prompt attention. 
Manufacturers of Quartered 
White Oak, Plain Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Walnut. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


Incorporated 
Band Mill and Planing Mill 
at Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 











Poplar, Oak, Gum, Cypress 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 


Quick Shipments, 














WRITE FOR PRICES. 


THE WIBORG & HANNA CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














POPLAR Quartered 
CHESTNUT OAK 
ASH Plain 


Poplar and Hardwood 
Lumber 


The Davidson-Benedict Co. 


Manufacturers 


Nashville, Tennessee 

















COMMON POPLAR 


We have to sell a large stock of 


No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. 
CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 


504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 

















Qzark Cooperage and Lumber Co. 


< 


MILLS— Ogden, Ark. Gosnell, Ark. Campbell, Mo. 
Augusta, Ark. Portageville, Mo. Frisbee, Mo. 
Direct Shipments from above points of 
COTTONWOOD OAK GUM 
SYCAMORE ELM ASH 
Write us for Prices. 





CYPRESS 
MAPLE 











THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Str. Louis, Mo., April 30.—From present indications 
it looks as if relief is at last in sight for those affected 
by the increased freight tariffs. Ever since the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis withdrew its support from 
the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange in the latter’s 
fight against the increased freight rates the local ex- 
change has been quietly prosecuting a campaign which, 
it is hoped, will bring material results very shortly. The 
special committee appointed to carry on this work has 
not been making much noise of late, but within the last 
week has succeeded in putting into motion a carefully 
laid plan of action from which much is expected. There 
have been meetings, consultations with learned attorneys 
ete., with the result that all the details of the campaign 
are arranged, and if it briugs victory to the men who 
are protesting against the increased freight tariffs the 
credit must go to the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange 
and, especially, the special freight committee, composed 
of Messrs. Plummer, Dings and Taussig, upon whose 
shoulders the burden of the labor has fallen. 

As has already been chronicled in this publication, the 
committee at first sought legal counsel and was told that 
there were just grounds to carry the case to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It was thought wise, how- 
ever, to insure an amicable settlement with the rail- 
roads if possible, without resorting to the last extremity, 
for the reason that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
could not possibly pass upon the matter for at least 
twelve months, and probably much longer than that. 
To obviate this the committee a few days ago drafted 
a formal protest against the increased cypress tariffs 
and submitted it to General Freight Agent Peabody, of 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railway. In 
this document the committee makes a plain recital of the 
facts, with logical reasons why cypress should be re- 
stored to its former class. It is a strong, convincing 
document and the committee felt that in submitting it 
to the railroads direct the latter would, upon proper 
consideration, recognize the justice of the petition and 
take off the excessive ban on cypress, thereby saving 
months of weary waiting as well as the attending ex- 
pense. 

On Wednesday of last week the committee waited 
upon Mr. Peabody and verbally laid its grievances be- 
fore him. That he was not indifferent to the petition 
was clear by his request that the committee present its 
ease to him in writing, which was done. Mr. Peabody 
acknowledged the receipt of the document and assured 
the committee that he would lay the matter before his 
superiors at as early a moment as possible. The com- 
mittee feels to a man that Mr. Peabody is sincere and 
that its case is in good hands. 


Failure of Proffered Aid. 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange are frankly 
outspoken against the action of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis in proffering and then withdrawing its 
codperation in fighting the increased freight rates. Some 
weeks ago this paper published the letter from the secre- 
tary of the Memphis Club to the St. Louis Exchange in 
which the former assured the latter that St. Louis 
could count upon the moral and financial assistance of 
Memphis in whatever course St. Louis might take in 
opposing the inereased freight rates. Thereupon the 
St. Louis exchange set to work, appointed a committee, 
saw legal counsel, and formulated a eampaign in which 
Memphis was invited to participate. Then came a long 
wait for Memphis to reply, ant when the reply did come 
it was a refusal to follow along the lines laid down by 
the St. Louis exchange. This for a time threw the local 
dealers in the air. Then it was that the local exchange 
decided to take up the work on its own responsibility. 
Whether or not the Memphis exchange was justified in 
its attitude, the members of the St. Louis exchange 
criticize freely their southern neighbors. 


Hunting the Lumber Trust. 

Several prominent lumbermen have spoken regarding 
the threatened federal investigation of the ‘‘lumber 
trust.’’ Among them was E. W. Wiese, of Thomas & 
Proetz, whose statement covers the local sentiment on 
the question comprehensively. Said Mr. Wiese: 


I am quite sure that no set of men the government can 
send out will ever locate the existence of a lumber trust. 
In the first place, I don’t believe it would be possible to 
maintain a trust among the lumbermen. The conditions 
are so peculiar and ever varying that someone would be 
sure to kick out of the agreement before the ink was dry. 
No other industry is governed so inexorably by the law of 
supply and demand. This rule fixes the price of lumber 
absolutely. I am glad to see an investigation into the 
eause of the high prices of lumber, for the prices have 
risen so steadily that the consumer can’t understand it and 
will not believe it when we tell him. When the investi- 
gators find out how the demand has increased and how 
inadequate is the supply to meet this demand I fancy we 
shall have no more cry about trust prices. If the investi- 
gators get down to the real facts they will find that there 
are six mighty good reasons why lumber costs more now 
than it ever did before: first, the consumption has increased 
in tremendous disproportion to the supply; second, timber 
costs more all the time as the demand increases and the 
supply decreases; third, timber is getting farther and far- 
ther away all the time and the farther away it gets the 
more it costs to get it out; fourth, labor costs more. and 
equipments costs more, thereby increasing the cost of man- 
ufacture; fifth, freight rates have increased; sixth, rains 
have prevented the production. 


Indianapolis Plaint of Discrimination. 
Commissioners of the St. Louis Commercial Traffic 
Bureau profess to have no fear of the result of any in- 
vestigation that may be made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concerning Indianapolis’ charge of 
alleged discrimination and unfair rates in favor of 
Chicago and St. Louis, with especial reference to vehicles 





and furniture. It is charged by the Hoosier city that 
the roads give St. Louis unfair rates east and refuse to 
give Indianapolis fair rates west, this in violation of 
sections 1, 2 and 3 of the interstate commerce act. 
Whereupon the commissioners are asked to make a read- 
justment. The St. Louis commissioners of the Commer- 
cial Traffic Bureau say that most of the unfair treat- 
ment complained of by Indianapolis consists in imagina- 
tion only; that the Hoosier city is not situated geograph- 
ically as to be a particular factor in the territory men- 
tioned. 
A Transfer of Interests. 

The old established house, organized many years ago 
by Loyd G. Harris, known as the Loyd G. Harris 
Manufacturing Company, has been bought out by the 
Quillmaltz Lumber Company. The transfer was made 
on Tuesday of this week. The Quillmaltz Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated for $100,000. This concern 
will take over the plant, machinery and business of the 
Loyd G. Harris Manufacturing Company. Henry Quill- 
maltz, president of the new corporation, has been for 
many years associated with Mr. Harris. Mr. Harris will 
continue at the old stand for another month or so, when 
he will take a rest and later engage in the lumber busi- 
ness alone. 

Receipts and Shipments. 

Receipts of lumber by rail for the first twenty-nine 
days in April, 1907, as reported by the Merchants’ 
Exchange, were 14,643 cars, against 12,801 ears for 
the same period last year, showing 1,842 more ears in 
1907 than in 1906; river receipts for the same period 
in 1907 were 41,000 feet. Shipments by rail for the 
first twenty-nine days this month were 9,717 cars. For 
the same period in 1906 they were 8,409 cars, or 1,308 
more cars this year than last; river shipments in 1907 
were 67,000 feet, against 87,000 feet for a correspond- 
ing period last year, or 20,000 feet less in 1907 than in 
1906. 

Building Extraordinary. 

The building boom in this city continues unabated, 
despite the prediction of the soothsayers that the end 
must soon come and prices drop out of real estate values 
here. There is more building under way in St. Louis 
today than at any other time during her history. The 
building commissioner’s office is issuing an average of 
forty building permits daily, a large proportion of which 
is for business -buildings. Over a dozen large business 
blocks are under construction in the down town district 
and all builders’ supply people are busy supplying the 
need for these structures. These buildings range in 
price from $500,000 to $1,800,000. As an indication of 
the great activity during this year 2,040 permits for new 
buildings have been issued during the first three months 
of 1907 at a cost of $6,264,077. The total permits 
issued last year were 8,988, costing $29,938,693. Dur- 
ing the last seven years there have been fifty-three 
buildings erected in St. Louis each costing $150,000 and 
upwards. 

Personal Mention. 

The machinery manufacturers still report great activ- 
ity. Charles 8. Brown, of the Hall & Brown Wood 
Working Machine Company, said this week that he is 
working full time and is just managing to keep abreast 
of his orders; that so far as he can see this condition 
will continue for some time. The Curtis Manufacturing 
Company also reports as much work as it can possibly 
take care of. 

J. P. Richardson, jr., well known in St. Louis lumber 
circles, has given up his lumber business to try his hand 
at dairy and poultry farming. Mr. Richardson is the 
son of J. P. Richardson, sr., of J. P. & W. H. Richard- 
son, hardwood dealers. Recently he left his former posi- 
tion with the Merchants’ Lumber Company to embark 
in the jobbing business for himself. This week Mr. 
Richardson found himself in possession of a large and 
valuable dairy and poultry farm in Hillsboro, Mo., by 
the death of his wife’s mother. Mr. Richardson has a 
natural fondness for this sort of work and expects great 
things from his new possession. He will close out his 
lumber interests as soon as possible and take upon him- 
self the management of his new farm. J. P. & W. H. 
Richardson have moved from their old quarters in the 
Fullerton building to a handsome new suite in the same 
building, where they will have more room to attend to 
their widely increasing business. 

John M. Smith, manager of the Dixon plant of the 
American Hardwood Lumber Company, was in St. Louis 
on business this week. 

W. A. Bonsack, discussing the situation, states: ‘‘I 
have no trouble in disposing of my stock as fast as I 
get it. The car situation is better in some places and 
remains just about the same in others.’’ 

L. M. Borges, seeretary of the Steele & Hibbard Com- 
pany, returned this week from an extended trip through 
the north. He reports business good. 

W. R. Barksdale, formerly president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, was a St. Louis caller on Tues- 
day of this week. 

Garetson & Greason this week began moving 1,000,000 
feet of gum under contract. This is one of the most 
important shipments of the kind that have been made 
for some time. F 

Discussing the situation this week Thomas Whitmarsh, 
of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, said: 

I wish you would drop a hint to the retailers to get 
their fall orders in early. It is most important that they 
do so, for the reason that we may expect the customary 
fall car shortage. I know that some dealers may call this 
an annual spring howl of ours; nevertheless it is true and 
the man who climbs into the band wagon now with his 
orders will be ahead of the procession in the fall. 

Said Ronald B. Krebs, who recently embarked in busi- 
ness for himself: , 


I notice that some of the larger mills are sending out 
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stock lists again, which would seem to indicate a freer 
movement. There is. no sign of lower prices, however. I 
am getting more shipments than I expected to get. 


William G. Frye, of the William G. Frye Manufactur- 
ing Company, is still confined to his home by illness. He 
expects to move into his new plant early in May. 

The Mississippi-Louisiana Lumber Company filed 
articles of incorporation Friday with a capital stock of 
$25,000, fully paid. The purpose of the corporation is 
to manufacture and deal in all kinds of lumber. The 
incorporators are R. L. Van Cleave, vice president of 
the Van Cleave Lumber Company, who holds 100 shares; 
J. C. Graham, secretary of the Van Cleave Lumber Com- 
pany, who holds 50 shares; S. W. Morton, who holds 25 
shares, and E. H. Pelton, with the Greyson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, who holds 50 shares. 

Mr. MecDaris, vice president and general manager of 
the Ferguson-McDaris Lumber Company, returned from 
New Orleans last’ week after spending several days there 
and in the vicinity, sizing up the export situation, which 
he reports as being very dull. 

F. E. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany, says business is satisfactory and that it is getting 
in its share of shipments from the south. 

C. G. Atkinson, the local manager of William 
Buchanan, says that orders are coming in freely and that 
the ear service is showing a most decided improvement. 

The Alf Bennett Lumber Company moved into its new 
offices on the thirteenth floor of the new Wright build- 
ing on Friday last. It occupies rooms 1313 to 1315. 
This certainly ought to break any hoodoo that may be 
hanging dver the company, if there is any. There was 
a regular house-warming at the new offices, although no 
liquid refreshments were served. Railroad men sent in 
flowers and there was a general good time. The offices 
are nicely situated and when the company will be thor- 
oughly settled it will have as pretty quarters as any lum- 
ber concern in the city. The company will have more 
space for its rapidly growing business. Several clerks 
have been added to the foree and a number of stenog- 
raphers. . 

Henry Quellmalz, president of the new Henry 
Quellmalz Lumber & Manufacturing Company, has 
been associated with Mr. Harris for thirty-five years. 
For the last twenty-three years he has been a " part- 
ner in the business. He and Mr. Harris worked side 
by side and saw the business develop from a modest 
beginning to its present prosperous condition. Mr. 
Harris started the business in 1883. The total capi- 
tal of the concern at that time was $2,500; $1,000 of 
this was cash capital and the other $1,500 was put 
into machinery. Now the concern operates one of 
the largest wagon stock plants in the country. In 
addition to the plant and its valuable equipment, the 
company owns 10,000 acres of timber in Clay and 
Greene counties, Arkansas. The company operates 
a hardwood mill at Brookings, in that state. 

The Lawrence Peterson planing mill, which was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, is being rebuilt. 

FS Lang, who has been for years located at Main 
and Tyler streets, is moving his office and yard to 
Main and Montgomery streets. 

The Welch Stave & Mercantile Company has re- 
cently been incorporated. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 30.—The wheat prospect in 
the southwest is not nearly as encouraging as on April 
1. In Oklahoma and Indian Territory the ‘‘ green bug’’ 
has gotten away with the largest percentage of the wheat 
and the crop will in all probability be the smallest on 
record. The dealers, however, are not greatly is- 
couraged over the outlook for fall business and say the 
damage was done early enough in the year to allow 
replanting in corn and cotton and that this will be done 
over a large portion of the territory; that either corn or 
cotton will be as profitable a crop as wheat and with 
favorable growing weather from now on the fall trade 
should be normal. Alarming rumors of damage to wheat 
in Kansas have been abroad during the month. To re- 
assure his constituents Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture, furnishes an exhaustive report in 
which he says that in spite of some damage by the green 
bugs and greater damage arising from the dry weather 
in April the condition April 29 indicated a possibility 
of a erop this year in excess of 90,000,000 bushels. The 
average condition is 84 against 99 at the beginning of 
April. Since this report was compiled the drouth has 
been broken by copious rains over the greater part of 
Kansas and the wheat outlook is materially better than 
a week ago. In Missouri conditions are very similar to 
those in Kansas and no reports of serious damage have 
come from Nebraska. 

In most localities there are.an active retail demand 
and satisfactory inquiry and the consumption of lumber 
is fully normal at the close of April. There is a heavy 
demand in the panhandle country in Texas and in New 
Mexico, and a number of Kansas and Oklahoma dealers 
are locating yards in that country, which is rapidly 
filling up with settlers. The demand is particularly 
active at Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Wichita, St. Joe, 
Omaha and a number of the other larger places in the 
southwest. 

Retail dealers and wholesalers confirm reports that 
shipments from the south are improving, and while 
orders will be rather slow for the next thirty days or 
more the situation is not nearly as serious at the begin- 
ning of April, and it is believed that the car supply 
from now on will be fairly easy. Manufacturers in the 
northwest do not look for material improvement in the 
car situation in the near future. The demand for lum- 
ber of all kinds has been active through the entire month 
and wholesalers look for a brisk trade during May, 


although they concede that it will likely not be as active 
as that of April. There is a feeling among the dealers 
that prices will show some weakness within the next 
thirty or sixty days, and in Oklahoma and other terri- 
tory where crop prospects are not of the best there will 
be a disposition to buy sparingly for a while, especially 
as in most cases the dealers have stock bought which is 
either on the road or not yet shipped. In the meantime 
wholesale prices are very stiff and concessions from 
list are few and far betweez. 

The opening of the R. A. Long building to the public 
on the evening of Thursday, April 25, was even a 
greater success than expected. The night was unfavora- 
ble, but this did not keep away the crowd, and probably 

25,000 people inspected the building, while several thou- 
sand were unable to get in. Several times the doors had 
to be closed on account of the congestion. Those who 
inspected the building saw many handsomely appointed 
suites and were welcomed by the owners of the various 
offices who were present and who had decorated their 
offices with flowers and palms. The outside of the build- 
ing was decorated with American flags, one from each 
window, and a band of fifty pieces gave a concert in the 
large room on the Grand avenue floor, where seats to 
accommodate 1,000 people had been provided. 

The St. George Lumber Company is a new concern 
which is putting in a yard at St. George, Kan. It is 
composed of W. B. Dalton and A. M. Floersch. 

1. E. Matthews, of Webb City, Mo., was a visitor in 
Kansas City last week. J. R. Proctor and wife, of 
Olean, Mo., stopped in Kansas City a few days ago on 
their way to California, where they will stay a month. 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 

Slades—The saw mill of E. E. Cochran on the Southern 
railway was destroyed by fire April 15, causing a loss of 
$5,000 ; no insurance. 

Tuscaloosa—D. O. Parker's saw mill was destroyed by fire 
April 20, causing a loss of $10,000. 


California. 


Scotia—The barns of the Pacific Lumber Company were 
damaged to the extent of $10,000 by fire April 17. 

Long Spur—Curtis Bros. & Co.’s sash and door factory 
was destroyed by fire April 19, causing a loss of between 
$50,000 and $75,000; partly covered by insurance. 

Georgia. 


Hielena—Fire destroyed the variety works, planing mill 
and dry kilns of the Smith Manufacturing Company April 
24. The loss is roughly estimated at $20,000, with no insur- 


ance. 
Michigan. 


Petoskey—The dry kiln of the Petoskey Block & Manufac- 
turing Company was destroyed by fire April 19, with a loss 
of $12,000; covered by insurance. 

Sault Ste. Marie— Pulp mill No. 1 of the Lake Superior 
Corporation was destroyed by fire April 24. The loss is 
estimated at about $100,000 with about $90,000 insurance. 


Mississippi. 


McDonald—The Mary Jane Lumber Company's plant suf- 
fered a loss of $3,000 by fire April 19 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia- The mill of William Russell was damaged 
to the extent of $20,000 by fire April 17. 

Union City- ~The Union City Chair Company’s plant was 
destroyed by fire April 29, causing a loss of $300,000, with 
insurance of $70,000. Its large lumber yard was destroyed 
but there is no insurance on it. 


Rhode Island. 

Valley Falls—The woodworking plant of John B. Moran 

was damaged to the extent of $30,000 by fire recently. 
Texas. 

Airline—Jacob Starck’s saw mill plant was destroyed by 
fire April 19, causing a loss of $10,000; no insurance 

Gilmer—About 4,000,000 feet of lumber was burn “dat 
the plant of the Commercial Lumber Company April 20. 
The loss will be about $60,000, with insurance of $51,000. 

Orange—The boiler house at the lower mill of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company was destroyed by fire April 19, 
with loss of $5,000; covered by insurance. 

Vermont. 

Middlebury—Pulp mill No. 1 of the Green Mountain Pulp 
Company was destroyed by fire April 19, entailing a loss 
of between $50,000 and $60,000. 

Washington. 


Bellingham—tThe shingle mill and dry kiln of Joslin & 
Erz on Ten-Mile creek were burned with damage of $5,200; 
insurance of $3,000. 

Redmond—tThe mill of the Superior Lumber Company was 
destroyed by fire recently, causing a loss of $6,000. 

West Virginia. 

Central City—The cabinet factory operated by G. W. 
Wysor was destroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of 
$7.000 ; partly covered by insurance. 

Valley Bend—The mill of the Wilson Lumber Company 
was damaged to the extent of $5,000 by fire April 15. The 
mill will be rebuilt. 





Wisconsin. 

Timme—George Krouse’s saw mill was totally destroyed 
by fire April 22, causing a loss of $8,000 to $10,000; no 
insurance. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Saskatchewan. 


Arcola—The sash and door factory of the Arcola Wood- 
working Company was destroyed by fire April 19, causing 
a loss of $15,000; insurance of $2,000. 





FORESTRY COURSE AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 1.—In an advance ¢atalog 
for next season, issued by the Purdue University at 
Lafayette, which is a state institution, it is announced 
that next year’s course of studies will include one in 
forestry and chemical engineering. The course will not 
be intended for the training of professional foresters 
but will be for the benefit of those who have business 
interests along such lines, such as farmers, lumbermen 
and owners of timber tracts. Students will be given the 
advantage of laboratory work under the supervision of 
the state forestry board in its test of Indiana hard- 


‘ woods which it will soon start. 
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Ahead of the Procession 


“‘Dwight Special” 


THIN 


Hardwood Flooring. 


Send for Samples. Fall into line and buy 
the Best Form of thin Flooring on the market, 
30 years experience. Best Mill Equipment. Kiln- 
drying Facilities Unequaled. 


Dwight Lumber Company, 


Sole Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICH. 











If you want 
Quick Service 
drop us a line for 
we make a 
specialty of 


WISCONSIN 


Basswood, Birch, Oak and Elm 


Also Southern plain and Quartered Red and White 
Oak. Our milling is perfect and prices are right. 


UPHAM & AGLER, 


Americas oust ude Chicago. 


FLOORING 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL se aLAssow, KENTUCKY, 


ASPPPLPP ALLA ALAA SD AALS 


Telephone, 
Central 6720, 


OAK sees 
BEECH 











Hardwood Lumber 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN. 


Write us for prices on red and white oak, gum, basswood, 
birch, elm, maple. We still have for sale a few items of 1905 
stock, such as 1”, 2” and 24” maple, 1” curly birch, and 2” and 
2%” plain and red birch—all choice stock and bone dry. 

Let us have your inquiries. 


G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1717 Railway Exchange. APPLETON, WIS. 

















HEATH- WITBECK Co. 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


COMPLETE STOCKS 
Northern and Southern Varieties 


Yards: General Offices: 
Thebes, Ill. Chicago, Ill. Willoughby Building. 
Telephone, Central 5916. 6 Madison St., CHICAGO 









































Our Planing Mill is running 
entirely on 


ieoeanes BASSWO00D 


Mixed Cars Mouldings, 
Menominee, Mich. Shien uaa anata Boards. 
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P, B, LITTLE, 


Presi: ent. 


= 
E. S. LITTLE, 


Sec’y and Treas. 


Little Lumber Co. 


100 Soulard St., ST. LOUIS, 9 


Producers of 


RED OAK, COTTONWOOD, 
RED GUM, ASH, HICKORY 

AND ELM LUMBER. 

Carload shipments direct from our own 

new band saw mill at Blytheville, Ark. 

We carry there about four million (4,000,000) 

feet seasoned lumber at all times, for quick ship- 

ment. Good grades only. 


2 We desire the orders of the factories consuming 
hardwoods to those of hardwood dealers and 
jobbers, and will give preference and prompt at- 
tention to their trade. 


i. Correspondence solicited. 
a Delivered prices always given. 


Soft Yellow Cottonwood, Extra Fine Red 
Oak, (plain or quartered) and Red Gum 
for consuming trade, our specialties, 
‘i Address all lefters and telegrams to our general 
Office, Little Lumber Co., 100 Soulard Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















ALL LENGTHS UP TO 50 FEET 


Prompt Shipment and Good Stock. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lor. 6 bu, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


SOUTHERN OAK PILING { 

















Wem KENTUCKY HARDWOODS “Sag 














OUR STOCK OF DRY 


RED: SAP GUM 


IS COMPLETE. 


Write us if you want quick shipment 


ROUGH BOARDS ONLY 
SPECIAL- 13”? AND UP 


"BOX BOARDS 





Kentucky Lumber Co. 


Serene, ae. 











The only 
Argument 
We offer you 


on the question of prompt service is based 
on the fact that we always have a good 
stock on hand. For instance, right now 


we have a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well 
assorted and selected 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing,Shelvi 
Corner Boards "pene r and Win aoe Jambo.” 
Ale and aoe Staves and Heading. 


Prices are yours for the asking. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO., 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 








HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 30.—Heavy rains in this sec- 
tion during the last few days have interfered somewhat 
with logging and milling operations. The larger mills 
appear to be fairly well supplied with timber and are 
running steadily but reports from parts of Mississippi 
and Arkansas indicate that only moderate progress is 
being made in the production of hardwood lumber. Some 
of the mills in Mississippi have accomplished very little 
during the last week and conditions now are rather less 
favorable than they have been during the last few days. 

The railroad situation is showing still further improve- 
ment with respect to the increased number of cars sup- 
plied and with regard to the prompt movement of traffic. 
Lumber interests, however, report that it is almost im- 
possible to secure box ears for handling lumber. Coal 
cars are being released by coal interests and furnished 
to lumbermen by the railroads and there are more of 
these in use in the handling of hardwood lumber than 
ever was known at this season. Lumber interests object 
to the use of coal ears and buyers are protesting in some 
instances, but it is largely a matter of using these or 
waiting indefinitely for the more desirable ones. 

The case of the E. Sondheimer Company against the 
Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
roads, involving the alleged discrimination in favor of 
Memphis as against Cairo, Il., in the matter of re- 
consignment privileges, was not completed during the 
stay here of Judson C. Clements, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, It will be resumed within the 
next ten to twenty-five days. The plaintiff 4nd the de- 
fendant companies have presented their case and the 
Lumbermen’s Club will be heard when the session of the 
commission is resumed here. The Lumbermen’s Club 
has a regular attorney, who is looking after its inter- 
ests in connection with the matter, but there is a move- 
ment on foot among the wholesale and yard interests 
here, which will be more seriously affected by a de- 
cision removing the reconsignment privileges from Mem- 
phis than anybody, to employ associate counsel. Lum- 
bermen realize that the commission is disposed to elimi- 
nate reconsignment privileges where possible without 
serious interference with business conditions, but they 
take some consolation from the faet that the commis- 
sion is on reeord as declaring against the removal of 
such privileges where a large business has been built 
up as a result of the operation of the reconsignment 
practice. The greatest difficulty encountered in pre- 
senting the ease of the lumbermen of Memphis and the 
railroads is in making the commission understand just 
why one point should be a ‘‘basing’’ point and another 
should not. 

The Dent Lumber Company, recently organized to put 
in a circular mill near Monroe, La., now has the plant 
in/ovperation. It will cut cypress chiefly, though it will 
manufacture other lumber. Rice T. Fant, this city, is 
president of the company and W. H. Withers, secretary- 
treasurer. 

A. N. Thompson, vice president of the Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Company, is authority for the statement that 95 
pereent of the machinery and equipment for the big 
hardwood mill to be built by the company at Belzoni, 
Miss., is already on the ground and that,. barring un- 
foreseen difficulties ahead, the plant will be ready for 
operation within the next sixty days. This company 
is controlled by members of the firms of Thompson & 
McClure and Crenshaw & Cathey and owns extensive 
timber interests in the section tributary to Belzoni. 

The Three States Lumber Company is making good 
progress on its planing mill at Burdett, Ark. It plans 
to have it completed and ready for operation within 
the next two months. The company is operating its big 
double band mill at Burdett day and night, making up 
for some of the time recently lost on account of bad 
weather and at the same time making an effort to cut 
up the timber which has been accumulated at that point 
before it shall be damaged. 

Building permits for April were on a large scale, 
making a very favorable showing when compared with 
those of last year. The building inspector is authority 
for the statement that with open weather during May 
building operations will be of record proportions for the 
month, insuring splendid trade for the handlers of 
building material in this city. 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 30.—The lumber dealers of 
this city have been enjoying a very prosperous spring 
season, with plenty of orders, high prices and no end 
of the activity now in sight. Stocks have not been as 
full as might be, a shortage having existed in different 
grades of lumber from time to time, but they have been 
prosperous and, as one of the largest dealers said, ‘‘We 
are expecting the biggest month we have ever had in 
Nashville.’’ If this expectation proves well founded 
then it will mean a great deal to this market. 

There seems to have been considerable relief locally 
in the car shortage situation of late weeks. One dealer 
remarked the other day that his firm had had plenty 
of cars for all purposes and was not now suffering from 
what so long annoyed and caused heavy losses to the 
lumbermen. 

Demand for all grades of lumber continues active, all 
kinds apparently sharing equally, in proportion to their 
usual worth and popularity. Prices continue about the 
same, no changes worthy of note being reported during 
the last week. 

As the warm weather returns there is increasing activ- 
ity in building lines. There will not be so many large 


business houses erected this year in this city as there 
were last, perhaps, but there probably will be many more 
residences. New suburban sections are being rapidly 
developed and this means more for the contractors and 
the retail lumber dealers. 

The wholesale and retail dealers in lumber are not 
the only ones who are enjoying a lively and profitable 
spring business. Manufacturers who use lumber mate- 
rials also are coming in for their full share of this 
prosperity. Boxmakers report that they have more or- 
ders than they can promptly handle. Furniture manu- 
facturers also are rushed and those who make inside 
fixtures for business houses and residences are crowded 
with orders. 

Fire broke out from some unknown cause in the engine 
room of a large gasoline boat owned by the Huntsville 
Lumber Company and the craft was entirely destroyed 
by the flames. George Irons, one of the company’s 
employees who was on the boat, was badly but not 
fatally burned while attempting to extinguish the fire. 
Three other men escaped from the boat barely in time 
to escape serious harm. This is the second time the 
Huntsville Lumber Company has suffered from similar 
loss. 

Work has been begun on the new saw mill and stave 
factory which the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, of 
Louisville, is establishing at Hickman. The factory at 
that place was destroyed by fire several weeks ago and 
the new institution will be considerably larger than the 
first. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, TENN., April 30.—The last month has seen 
little change in the trade conditions among the lumber- 
men of this city and section. ‘The prices have had 
an upward tendency, though the market has remained 
steady and there has been little fluctuation. The de- 
mand for all grades of stock has held up remarkably 
well. Despite the fact that a large amount of stock is 
moving, lumber is accumulating on the yards which 
were nearly all depleted a few weeks ago. 

Many new mills are being erected and many new ones 
have been put into operation lately. It is believed that 
the output of lumber from this section this year will 
eclipse by at least 25 percent that of last year, despite 
the fact that 1906 was the biggest year in the history 
of the business in this section. 

Frank Highly, of the Glade Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany, of Atkins, Va.,; was in the city last week on 
business. Mr. Highly reports that his company’s mills 
in Smyth county are in operation and business is good. 

A Hoo-Hoo eoneatenation will be held here Friday 
evening. Vicegerent Irving Whaley, of Tennessee, and 
Vicegerent T. W. Fugate, of Virginia, will be present. 
There will be a large number of kittens to be initiated. 
Lumbermen from all over this section will attend and 
a joyous time ‘is anticipated. 

Judge H. T. Campbell, of this city, has returned from 
a trip in western Tennessee and Kentucky, where he 
has been investigating complaints of Kentucky shippers 
that they are being discriminated against by the Illinois 
Central railroad. Judge Campbell unearthed a ‘‘tip- 
ping’’ system in vogue, to which he attributes what 
seemed to the shippers as unfair discrimination. It 
seems that yard employees and those having the plac- 
ing of cars and handling them in charge, have been 
receiving substantial gifts from certain shippers, in 
exchange for which the shippers received favors in the 
way of having their cars supplied promptly and handled 
more rapidly when shipped. Judge Campbell went be- 
fore the high officials of the Illinois Central .and was 
successful in having an investigation started. One em- 
ployee has already been discharged and it is expected 
that other summary dismissals will follow as the inves- 
tigation proceeds. 

The Kentucky shippers, who retained Judge Camp- 
bell, reported that it was almost impossible for them 
to get ears for shipment south of Memphis, whereas 
other northern Kentucky and southern Illinois shippers 
were getting all of the cars for Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and gulf point shipments they wanted. They 
also reported that they believed they were being dis- 
eriminated against in rating, but this proved largely 
untrue. Judge Campbell says that in his opinion the 
higher officials were innocent of the charges of dis- 
crimination against the complaining shippers, which 
they showed by their willingness to hear the complaint 
and readiness to take action to remedy the existing evil. 

The offices of the Bryan Lumber Company and sub- 
sidiary concerns have been moved from the second floor 
of the Ritchie building, on State street, to new and more 
spacious quarters on the ground floor of the new Phipps 
building on Fifth street. 

Dwight D. Hartlove, of Baltimore, a well known hard- 
wood buyer, is spending some time in this section look- 
ing over the field and making purchases of export and 
domestic stock. 

J. A. Wilkinson expects to start his new band mill 
about June 1. There was a delay in the shipment of 
the mill, as Mr. Wilkinson originally intended to have 
it in operation in March. He already has a large num- 
ber of logs on his yards to begin cutting on when the 
mill arrives and is set up. 

J. Harvey Andes, treasurer of the Bristol Door & 
Lumber Company, is in a critical condition at his home 
on Maryland avenue, as a result of a surgical operation 
Monday for appendicitis. 

J. W. Beecher, of the Tennessee Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Pottsville, Pa., spent last week 
in this section and at his company’s mills at Suther- 
land, Tenn. 

Judge William F. Rhea, of this city, will be ap- 
pointed by Governor Swanson in May to succeed Judge 
Beverly T. Crump, resigned, as president of the Cor- 
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poration Commission of Virginia, an important body 
invested with quasi-legislative powers and having con- 
trol of all corporations in the state. 

The Exchange Lumber Company at Roanoke is prepar- 
ing to erect a 3-story office building in the business 
center of the Magie City. The company is preparing 
also to erect mills near Roanoke. 

The Holston River railway, the new line about 150 
miles long, which is being built into the Virginia coal 
and timber fields by the Southern, will be completed and 
in operation within nine months. The road connects 
with the Southern’s Hawkins county, Tennessee, terminus 
at Persia and enters the coal and timber fields through 
Moeeasin Gap. It will be well equipped with rolling 
stock and passenger service will be afforded. The 
road will open up much hitherto inaccessible timber 
lands and many new mills will be built along it. It is 
being constructed by the Southern as a feeder for that 
system and will be operated in conjunction with the 
Virginia & Southwestern, which was purchased also by 
the Southern: several months ago, but is being operated 
independently. 

Local dealers report a heavy demand in the coal fields 
for yellow pine and yellow pine products. The demand 
for this stock on the local market has been great this 
year and fancy prices are being paid. 

Retail dealers report that they are unable to obtain 
cypress shingles from the southern mills in quantities 
large enough to supply the increasing demand and are 
foreed to substitute wherever possible. 

The Butterworth Lumber Company, which was re- 
cently organized at McKenney, Va., is getting ready to 
erect mills on its timber property and begin cutting. 

The T. K. Garland Lumber Company will begin cut- 
ting on a newly bought tract of timber in Johnson 
county, near Shady, shortly. 

Paul W. Fleck, of the Paul W. Fleck Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to his home at Philadelphia after a 
visit to his company’s general offices in this city and 
the mills in Johnson county. 

Emil Guenther, of Philadelphia, is becoming inter- 
ested in east Tennessee timber and lumber manufac- 
turing. 

J. M. McRea, of the Laurel Fork Lumber Company, 
was here last week from Mount Sterling, N. C., near the 
Tennessee border, where his company is now operating 
extensively. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 1.—A prospective carpenters’ 
strike is practically the only cloud over the building 
and lumber situation here and with it cleared away 
things ought to boom. The unusually cool weather of 
April has held back building operations considerably, 
but the effect has been one of postponement, not neces- 
sarily curtailment, and the lost time will probably be 
regained. Building permits continue to call for an 
unusually large number of frame dwellings and the re- 
sultant demand for yellow pine is excellent; also the 
call for whiskey warehouse stock continues and this aug- 
ments the volume of the business so that local whole- 
salers in yellow pine have about all the trade they can 
handle. 

George E. Moody & Co. say of the millwork situation 
that there is a fair volume of work to do and apparently 
much more to come, but people have delayed taking out 
the work and putting it up on account of the unseason- 
able weather. They say they have work in their mill that 
has been finished up for nearly a month waiting to be 
used, which if the weather had been warmer would have 
heen put in place long ‘before this. This seems to be the 
general situation among the planing mills. 

Mr. Witty, of the W. J. Hughes & Sons Company, 
says the sash and door trade has been good and is of 
fair volume right along. There is not probably as much 
snap to the market as there would be had the weather 
been more’favorable, but considering the backward 
spring the demand has been excellent and prospects were 
never brighter for a splendid summer’s business in sash 
and doors both locally and throughout the state. 

Among the new industries starting in Louisville is a 
new parquetry flooring plant. P. B. Lanham, of 
Lebanon, Ky., and others have organized the Lanham 
Lumber Company, established offices in the Columbia 
huilding and are preparing to build a plant to manu- 
facture parquetry flooring. A site has been secured. 
Mr. Lanham has for several years been interested in a 
plant of this kind at Lebanon, Ky., which developed a 
nice business, and his present move is to get into the 
same business on a larger scale in a more important 
manufacturing center. 

A. E. Norman says the hardwood lumber situation 
continues in nice shape and is decidedly improved in 
point of receipts. More ears are to be had now and 
more lumber is available from country points, which 
makes it possible to handle a larger volume of business 
and come nearer satisfying the heavy demand. The 
Norman Lumber Company is starting two or three mills 
down in Kentucky and thereby enlarging considerably its 
hardwood milling operations. 








IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., April 29.—A railroad company has 
just been organized in this city to build a standard 
gage railroad, known as the Russell Ford railway. E. C. 
Means, C. M. Crawford and others are the incorporators 
and will be officers. The railroad will be constructed 
through Dickenson and Buchanan counties, Virginia, 
touching the border line of Kentucky, and will promote 
the development of the timber and mineral resources of 
that section. 

Fire destroyed the cabinet factory owned and oper- 
ated by G. W. Wysor, in Central City, W. Va. The 


building was entirely destroyed, with its contents of a 
large quantity of fine lumber and many valuable pieces 
of finished cabinet work. The loss is partly covered by 
insurance. The origin of the fire is unknown. 

Thornton Stephens, of Fleming county, Kentucky, is 
under arrest, on the charge of stealing and selling logs 
belonging to various lumber firms along the Licking 
river. He gave bond for $1,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. F. L. Beckette have gone to Los 
Angeles, Cal., to attend the Shriners’ meeting, after 
which they will make an extended tour of the west and 
northwest. Mr. Beckette is largely interested in the 
O. F. L. Beckette Company and the Ashland Lumber 
Company. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company reports inquiries 
active, with orders in good volume; car supply fairly 
satisfactory and shipments keeping pace with production. 
Its new band mill, located at Whitewood, Va., in a 
virgin poplar forest, is now in full operation, yielding a 
large percentage of its poplar cut in wide lumber of 
the soft, yellow variety. 

The demand is good and steady for all grades and 
thicknesses. Prices firm. Firsts and seconds, inch, $53 
to $54; common, $36; common No. 2, $24 to $25. 

Lumber is not accumulating very fast in the yards, 
owing to the fact that the majority of the mills are 
shipping green, direct from the saws. 

W. H. Dawkins and W. E. Berger recently made a 
business trip to North Carolina and upon their return 
Mr. Dawkins left immediately for the east, to look 
after business interests in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Clark, of the C. E. Litell Company, Cincinnati, 
was among recent visitors. 

K. W. Hobart, of Hobart & Co., Boston, was here on 
Tuesday. 

Lewis Doster, of Chicago, was among the visitors of 
the week. 

F. G. Eberhart, of Mishawaka, Ind., visited the local 
markets recently. 

Walter Bell, a timberman, was a recent visitor from 
London, Canada. 

The R. G. Page Lumber Company is nicely settled in 
handsome offices in the Moats building, on East Winches- 
ter avenue. Mr. Page has gone to housekeeping in 
The Elms, an apartment house on the same avenue. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 30.—Hardwood dealers are 
great believers in codperation, from a meal or an outing 
to yard business. They held last Saturday’s meeting at 
the old Audubon shooting park on outer Main street 
and will be on the spot with both feet when the new 
club rooms will be open. 

President Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
is still south seeking health, being in Washington 
at last accounts. The office reports good sales of all the 
company’s line of Pennsylvania hardwoods. 

J. N. Seatcherd is back from his trip to his Memphis 
mills. 

A. J. Elias reports that he has no doubt of the Buf- 
falo river improvement being begun before long, as the 
last ruse of the railroads seems to be headed off. G. 
Elias & Bro. are looking for heavy lake cargoes of lum- 
ber soon. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


WHEELING, W. VaA., April 29.—The Elkins Planing 
Mill Company, located at Elkins, has made a very im- 
portant addition to its factory. A lot of new machinery 
has been installed that will greatly increase the output 
of the plant. Arthur Reece, .of Buckhannon, a practical 
architect and planing mill man, has been secured as man- 
ager of the works. The company was organized one 
year ago with a capital stock of $50,000 and is com- 
posed of some of the foremost business men of Elkins. 

The Norwood Lumber Company, which has a big mill 
at East Vivian and another at Giatto, has increased its 
working foree at the Vivian mill to 150 men. The 
Vivian mill is now running full handed and its daily 
output is 40,000 feet. The company has secured some 
additional timber land and it will take at least five 
years to clear away the timber on the property that is 
now controlled by this concern. 

Aaron Johnson, one of the promoters in the big band 
saw mill that is to be established on the Camden lands 
on the Back Fork of the Elk river, is at the property of 
the concern for the purpose of ascertaining just how 
soon it will be possible to place the mill machinery on 
the ground. The promoters of this enterprise expected 
to have the mill in operation last fall but failed on ae- 
count of the railroad not being completed up to their 
location. The company is very anxious to get the mill 
in operation and will do so just as soon as possible. 

The Grand Rapids Furniture Company, of Parkers- 
burg, has been awarded the contract for furnituring the 
West Virginia building at the Jamestown Exposition. 

Robert Ullon, of Parkersburg, has been made general 
manager of the lumber business of R.-M. Smith & Co., 
at Orndoff, in place of the former manager, George 
Bean, who has gone to Wisner, La., to assume charge of 
the large lumber operations which are to be opened 
shortly by the Smith company. The mill on Grassy creek 
will have cut all the available timber by fall, but busi- 
ness ean hardly be closed up at Orndoff in less than a 
year, when the other employees of the Smith company 
will go to Wisner. 

The price ef lumber in West Virginia’ is now far 
higher than it has ever been before. Following the rise 
last year now comes a slight advance this spring. The 


‘marked increase is on pine, it being from 50 cents to 


$1 on the thousand. Prices in the local market are as 
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The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
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West Virginia Spruce 
ROUGH OR DRESSED. 


Have you ever been disappointed in promise of 
shipment? Get ours and save all worry. 


915 Betz Building, 


A. Thompson, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








“YELLOW PINE) 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and Hardwoods, 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


\ HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. j 
f : a 
Wholesale White Pine 

POPLAR, HARDWOODS and CYPRESS ~ 


Wn. H. Fritz & Go, asentcms tt 




















Worth Ten Times Its Cost 


From Winton Lumber & Mnfg. Co., 
Laynesville, Ky. 





“Enclosed please find check for $2 covering one 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. The 
time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN 
TIMES the cost of the book.” Address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Man We’re After 


If you are at all particular about the kind of stock 
you handle, for we want to prove that it pays to 
deal direct with the manufacturer and especially 
with the Original and Largest Manufacturer of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUCE 


We make a specialty of Hemlock and Spruce 
Boards all grades, rough or dressed. Do not for- 
get to come to headquarters for West Virginia 
Spruce and West Virginia Hemlock. 


WM. WHITMER & SONS, Inc. 


517 and 518 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 


You are the 
\ 














Can Ship at Once 


8 Cars, 1x4”’ No. 3 Common White Pine. 
? “ 1x6” No. ? “ “e “sé 
4 “1x4” No. 1,2& 3-8 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 














DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET. 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK, 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us, 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., ?IT7SB0R«. 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 

















NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE. LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











hite Pine Lumber | 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 


























follows: Pine, white, $26 to $95 a thousand; yellow, 
from $28 upward. Hemlock, $26 and up. Oak, $25 and 
up. Poplar, $30 to $60. 

This city is facing a carpenters’ strike that will in 
all probability be a reality within the next week. The 
carpenters have made a demand for an increase in 
wages that amounts to about $3.50 on the week, and 
so far the operators have refused to accede to the de- 
mand. The men say that if the scale is not signed with- 
in the week they will walk out. The situation has put 
a stop to all building operations, no one caring to build 
while things are in such an unsettled shape. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., April 27.—Though there is some stag- 
nation in the export trade of southwestern Virginia, 
because of the inefficient car service, business is flourish- 
ing and nearly every mill is running full time. The 
building boom that is everywhere evident makes a gen- 
eral revival in the local trade, big prices being paid 
for first and second class lumber. First grades are sell- 
ing at $63, while seconds bring $46. New mills are being 
located every week and increases are being made all 
along the line. The railroads promise that the car 
shortage shall be remedied within the next thirty days, 
but this has been the promise for months. The 1,000 
cars put on by the Norfolk & Western recently made 
little improvement in car service. 

McLemore Bros., formerly of Indian ereek, on the 
Indian Creek & Pound River railroad, near here, have 
moved their mills to Pounding Mills, in Russell county, 
Virginia. They will employ several hundred men. 

Wells Bros., who last week bought a large acreage of 
fine timber lands in the Black mountains on the head of 
Guests’ river, will begin at once the location of mills. 
Their product will be hauled seven miles to the Wise 
Terminal Company’s short line braneh railroad for 
shipment, at a cost of $7 a thousand—mercly as an ex- 
periment. During the summer they intend building a 
branch narrow gage road. 

The Tidewater Lumber Company, R. D. Benson, of 
Glamorgan, trustee, is making some extensions in its 
plants on Glady fork. One stave mill will be located. 
This is by far the largest concern in Wise county. 

It is understood here that construction work on the 
Indian Creek & Pound River railroad, a lumber earry- 
ing road, will be resumed at once. The line will be ex- 
tended five miles farther into the mountains of Bad 
ereek near Pound Gap, where extensive operations will 
be started. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company has located its 
big band mill in Dickenson county, east of here, where 
it will eut a large acreage. 

Sam J. Wright, of Wise, Va., is making rapid prepa- 
ration for the removal of a big mill to the Kentucky 
side of Cumberland mountain, near Pound Gap. He will 
cut a large acreage of fine Kentucky timber. 

The Black Mountain Lumber Company, of Black 
Mountain, Lee county, is completing its short line 
lumber carrying road into big Black mountain, near 
Keokee. 

The Coeburn Manufacturing Company, of Coeburn, 
Va., plans extensions June 1. It will locate two stave 
mills in Powell’s Mountain. 


HYMENEAL. 


Herron-Whiting. 

MosBILe, ALA., April 30.—One of the most brilliant wed- 
dings ever solemnized in Mobile, and which has stirred 
Mobile society from center to circumference ever since the 
announcement of the engagement several months ago, was 
solemnized in the Government Street Presbyterian church 
at 9 o'clock Tuesday night, April 380, when Miss Jessie 
Fairfax Whiting, the beautiful and accomplished daughter 
of General and Mrs. J. W. Whiting, plighted her troih at the 
altar of that sacred edifice to Walter Ward Herron, head 
of the Herron Lumber Company, of this city and Seattle, 
Wash., and one of the most successful young business men 
of Mobile. 

The family of the bride are members of the Christ Epis- 
copal church, but that church being in incomplete condition 
the Government street church was chosen for the ceremony 
on account of its size. The officiating clergyman was Rev. 
Matthew Brewster, rector of Christ church, who was assisted 
by Rev. Archibald Fairly Carr, the pastor of the church in 
which the ceremony was solemnized. ‘This classic edifice 
was profusely and beautifully decorated with evergreens, 
Easter lilies and Killarney roses, the color scheme being 
pink and white. The music was rendered by Professor 
Dunster, organist of Christ church, and a double quartet, 
which sang the wedding chorus from “Lohengrin” for the 
entrance of the bridal party, there being a very elaborate 
antenuptial concert by the best singers of Mobile, headed 
by Mrs. C. L. Lavretta. 

The bridal party was composed as follows: 

Ushers—Col. Edward Lafayette Russell, A. P. Bush, E. J. 











3) 
MRS. WALTER W. HERRON IN THE CAR NOW BEING 
UTILIZED FOR A WEDDING TOUR. 








o> 2 W. Brooks, Hon. Edward M. Robinson and Horton 
Fall, jr. 

Groomsmen—W. M. Marshall, O. F. Cawthon, jr., H. H. 
Hatcher, Murray Dunlap, Lyman Dorgan, Wythe Whiting, 
a brother of the bride. 

Bridesmaids—Misses Grace Bestor, Amanda Moore, Marie 
Bush, Louise Vass, Ida Richardson, Ruth Huger. 

Best man—C. Edward Harrison. 

. > ee, of honor—Mrs. George A. Robinson, sister of the 
ride. 

The bride was gowned in an imported creation of white 
satin and real lace, with veil and orange blossoms. She 
carried a bouquet of orchids and lilies of the valley. 

After the ceremony a brilliant reception was held at the 
home of the bride’s parents on Government street, to which 
300 invitations had been issued. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herron left at midnight for a six months’ 
tour of the west, much of which will be done in Mr. Her- 
ron’s steam touring car. Upon their return to Mobile they 
will live in the old Lawler homestead on Government street, 
home of the bride's maternal grandparents, which has been 
purchased by Mr. Herron. 

The bride comes of distinguished lineage on both sides, 
her father being president of the People’s bank, and of 
distinguished Virginia lineage. She has been the acknowl- 
edged belle of Mobile society since her coming out a few 
years ago, and has been feted and honored in many of the 
larger cities of the country. 





Longnecker-Bollmeyer. 

TRAVERSE City, Micu., April 27.—Wednesday of this 
week witnessed a ceremony of particular interest to the 
members of the woodworking industry. It was the marriage 
of F. M. Longnecker, of this city, to Miss Helen Bollmeyer, 
of Toledo, Ohio. The wedding took place at the home of the 
bride’s parents and was the occasion of a family gathering, 
all of the relatives of each of the contracting parties being 
present. The newly made husband and wife immediately 





MR. AND MRS. F. M. LONGNECKER, OF TRAVERSE 
CITY, MICH. 


left upon a honeymoon trip for the Pacific coast, their par- 
ticular objective point being Portland, Ore., where they 
intend to visit friends. ‘They will return to this city about 
June 10 and will be at home to their friends at 502 Webster 
street. 

Mr. Longnecker is known to the woodworking industry 
and also to the lumber industry in general through his con- 
nection with the Oval Wood Dish Company, of which cor- 
poration he is now assistant secretary and manager of sales. 
Prior to January 1, 1907, the selling office of the company 
was located at Delta, Ohio, in charge of the secretary and 
treasurer, Maj. J. M. Longnecker. Mr. Longnecker’s son, 
Fred, has been his assistant for ten years, during which 
he has acquired a thorough knowledge of the details of the 
business and has become a valuable factor in it. Upon the 
date named the selling office was removed to this city, which 
is the home of the company’s works, and Fred Longnecker 
was made assistant secretary and manager of sales. He 
is also a director of the company. 





Morgan-Williams. 

Sercent, Ky., April 30.—At Ermine, April 25, Clinton 
Morgan, aged 24. an experienced young lumberman of that 
vicinity, and Miss Minnie Belle Williams, the talented young 
daughter of Joseph Williams, for twenty years in the lum 
ber business, were married. They will reside at Colby. 





Hall-Stallard. 


SeRGENT. Ky., April 30.—At Colly creek, three miles from 
here, Henderson Hall, aged 40, a local lumberman of note 
residing at Crown on Dry fork, and Miss Polly Stallard, 
aged 30, a society girl of Colly creek, daughter of an exten- 
sive lumberman, were married. After an extended honey- 
moon they will begin housekeeping at Crown. 


Dreyfus-Benedict. 


Miss Adele Benedict, daughter of Charles D. Benedict, the 
well known Chicago lumberman and head cf the firm of 
Charles D. Benedict & Co., was married Tuesday, April 16, 
to Edwin D. Dreyfus. 


PPBBPA ABP PDP DPD 


CONDITIONS IN THE HORSE MARKET. 


Conditions at the opening of this week’s horse market 
do not vary much from those reported last week, accord- 
ing to the report of Abe Klee & Son, the well known 
dealers in driving, heavy draft, fire coach and saddle 
horses. A noticeable feature of the week is the de- 
crease in the arrivals of good, sound work horses, in 
which there seems to be a marked shortage, which indi- 
cates that the farmers are now busy in the field and will 
not sell their horses at any price. Demand for good, 
heavy horses is still strong and it is predicted with con- 
fidence that it will remain so for some time, especially 
as the federal government is now in the market for 
eavalry and artillery horses, in all about 1,200 head 
being wanted, and a large order for mules, also for 
government purposes, is being placed. Prices on horses 
remain practically the same as at last report, quota- 
tions being as follows: 


Poor to fair. Good to best 


Ileavy draft horses......... $125 to $175 $190 to $ 375 
Loggers and fecders......... 100 to 150 185 to 300 
Farm mares and chunks..... 90 to 110 125 to 175 
BAC GRIVOES b.c.052 00660 cee 120 to 175 190 to 275 

1,000 


Coach horses (pairs)........ 250 to 400 500 to 00 
err Wessdeecevee SES sae Gene 350 
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WASHINGTON. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 27.—The International Shingle 
Weaver’s Union, at a meeting held in Bellingham 
Wednesday nigkt, decided to demand from all the shin- 
gle mills of the state a uniform advance of 12% percent 
in wages. 

It is not expected at the shingle mills bureau that this 
action will cause any trouble, as most of the mills have 
already given this raise to their men and more are tak- 
ing similar action every day. 

According to local Northern Pacific traffic officials 
that road expects to furnish 50 percent of all the cars 
needed at the lumber and shingle mills just as soon as 
seventy-three new locomotives now on their way arrive 
on the coast. In connection with this statement it is 
declared that last season 30 percent of local demands 
for cars were met. For a few weeks, at certain seasons 
during 1906, the Northern Pacific did furnish 30 percent 
of the cars needed but, according to lumber and shingle 
manufacturers, the period of this accommodation was so 
short that many have forgotten it. It is also declared 
by the same authorities that about seventy-three new 
locomotives have been arriving on the coast for the last 
few years but have not reached here yet. During the 
last week the road has been supplying not more than 20 
percent of the demands for cars at the mills. At some 
of the fair-sized plants not more than 10 percent of 
cars have been furnished. This week Northern Pacific 
cars have been more liberal than for the previous week, 
but are far short of the most reasonable expectations 
of manufacturers, based on statements made by traffic 
officials ten days ago when Northern Pacific cars were 
still in the embargo order. 





More Mills Resuming. 


According to reports received at the office of the 
shingle mills bureau and by Secretary Beckman of the 
lumber association more mills are resuming every day. 
The percentage, however, is not more than was expected. 
This week eight shingle mills and five lumber mills have 
started up. There is still the same shortage of men 
to form the crews and this is responsible in a large 
measure for the delay in resumption in many places. 
Many of the ‘‘still’’ mills refusé to organize crews until 
they have shipped cut stocks and the visible supply of 
cars is sufficient to warrant restarting. Among this 
class are those who were caught financially in the acute 
car shortage of the fall and winter. 

No changes in prices has been made at the coast mills 
this week. Shingles, f. 0. b. mills, are selling: stars 
from $2.60 to $2.80 and clears 15 to 25 cents higher. 
With the available supply of cars and an increasing 
demand with the southern trade, together with the Cali- 
fornia business showing renewed activity, it is not 
expected there will be any change. While the lumber 
list is firm and while so many of the mills refuse to 
resume until cars are more plentiful it will remain so. 
Orders considerable in advance of the present list, how- 
ever, are now the order of the day. 


Railroad Commission’s Report. 


The first annual report of the Washington State Rail- 
road Commission has just been issued by the state 
printer, it consists of 360 pages and covers a period 
from June 23, 1905, to December 31, 1906. In infor- 
mation for the use of millmen it is sadly deficient, which 
fact is causing much comment. The first thirty-three 
pages give the general report of the governor, with 
information concerning the organization of the com- 
mission; visits of the commissioners to different parts 
of this and other states, and the meetings of the National 
association at Deadwood in 1905 and at Washington, 
D. C., last year. The report then tells of the revision of 
blank forms to be used by railroads in their annual re- 
ports, the division of freight revenues, discusses the 
wheat and coal rate in the state, but says nothing of the 
lumber other than to give the percentage of earnings 
of each road from forest products. 

While the wires from New York for several weeks 
have been detailing the determination of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad to abandon its intention 
to construct to the Pacific coast, with tidewater ter- 
minals at Seattle, Manager Williams of the road’s con- 
struction company denies having been informed of any 
such contemplated action. The number of men actually 
engaged in preparing the right of way into this city has 
not been decreased. The road’s timber company is pick- 
ing up small tracts along its right of way almost every 
day, while every employment agency in this city still 
has out signs calling for men to work on the line in this 
vicinity. 

Among the Lumbermen. 

The Clover Lumber Company, of Bellingham, and Gam- 
well & Wheeler, of this city, have filed petitions in 
bankruptcy. This is the most serious effect of the acute 
car shortage yet reported. 

The Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company has ac- 
cepted orders for the shipment of over 10,000,000 feet 
of lumber to Alaska during the summer. Vessels for 
this trade are now being chartered. 

John A. Hughes, president of the John A. Hughes 
Lumber Company, reports orders good and shipments 
satisfactory for the last week. 

The United States Lumber Company has shipped the 
largest number of cars this week, from its Darrington 
mill, of any similar period for the year. Double the 
number of shipments could have been sent forward if 
cars were obtainable. No date has been set for resump- 





tion at this mill, the company preferring to ship from 
its eut stock. 

The E. H. Lewis Lumber Company shipped twelve cars 
Wednesday and Thursday. For the week shipments have 
been about 20 percent of requirements. This concern 
is getting rid of old orders as fast as possible. 

The Parker-Bell Company will resume cutting at its 
Philchuck mill next week. Orders are being shipped 
from yard stock. 

The Standard Lumber & Shingle Company is operating 
its Green Spur mill at full capacity. Shipments are fair 
but cars are being delivered at about only one-fifth of 
needs. 

Schwager & Nettleton report orders good. 
week shipments have been fair. 

T. E. K. Wood Lumber Company is having a new 
steam schooner, to be named Shasta, built. It will en- 
gage in the coastwise lumber trade from Bellingham. 

John 8. Brace, of the Brace & Hurbert Lumber Com- 
pany, while walking to his morning bath on Tuesday 
slipped on a rug and, in the fall, fractured one of his 
ribs. He is now confined to his Prospect street home. 

The Kent Lumber Company, which is fighting the 
condemnation proceedings of the Milwaukee road for a 
right of way through the company’s timber lands along 
Cedar river, has answered in court that if the road is 
permitted to acquire the right of way sought it will 
pollute the water supply of this city. 

Manager Foster, of the Joyce, Watkins Lumber Com- 
pany, says both lumber and shingle orders are plentiful. 
Fair shipments have been made this week. 

The J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company is getting rid 
of accumulated orders in order of receipt and reports 
shipments fair. 


The last 





MORE ABOUT THE BLAKELEY MILL FIRE. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., April 27.—Five days after the Port 
Blakeley Mills fire Manager J. W. Eddy said that about 
10,000,000 feet of lumber had been saved, mostly lying 
on the docks, which escaped damage. The actual loss 
will be somewhat in excess of $300,000, on which there 
is about $200,000 insurance due. Manager Eddy has 
issued an order for men to begin work on the new strue- 
ture, which will cost in the neighborhood of $300,000. 
Although the company expects to have a few saws in 
operation within the next two months the completed mill 
will not begin work much before the first of next year. 
Every effort will be made to hasten the construction and 
in this work many of the men employed in the burned 
structure will be retained. This statement on the part 
of the management has greatly encouraged the whole 
town of Port Blakeley. Mr. Eddy believes that most 
of the old employees who care to stay can be cared for. 
This is especially true of all who operated machinery, 
as they will be needed to set up the machines of the 
new plant. 

Of the whole amount of lumber saved there will be 
enough to complete the cargoes of the vessels now in 
port. Some also will. remain for the incoming ships, of 
which there are twenty due within the next two weeks. 
For special sizes it will not be possible to supply either 
the craft now there or expected and they will be turned 
over to other mills to complete the orders. 

Manager Eddy, commenting on the fire protection at 
the mill, says the entire plant was equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers. These flooded the mill floor to the 
depth of about a foot, but the intense heat generated 
by the flames destroyed the supply pipes and shut off 
the effectiveness of the sprinklers. 

Most of the other cargo mills of this section are well 
filled with orders, but immediately on receipt of news 
of the fire offered all assistance in their power to com- 
plete the Blakeley orders. 

The cargo trade having increased materially within 
the last ten days, the burning of the Port Blakeley plant 
will have an effect on orders not only there but at sev- 
eral of the other large plants, especially at Tacoma, 
Bellingham and Anarcortes. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, Wasu., April 26.—Track Inspector A. W. 
Perley, of the state railway commission’s staff, an- 
nounced yesterday that Seattle merchants have been 
using hundreds of freight cars practically as ware- 
houses, thus depriving the lumber and shingle inter- 
ests of the use of the cars at this time of greatest need. 
Vast quantities of merchandise shipped to Seattle by 
rail for Alaska points are said to be tied up in the 
Seattle yards by lack of facilities there to handle the 
traffic. Last year $65,000,000 worth of merchandise 
went to Alaska and, of that quantity, the bulk was 
shipped through Seattle. Track Inspector Perley says 
he personally counted over 800 cars strung along be- 
tween Palmer Junction and Seattle, all loaded with 
Alaska freight, routed via Seattle, while millmen assert 
that they found over 1,500 cars standing in the Seattle 
yards, with no apparent effort being made to unload 
them. Lumber manufacturers have complained to the 
state railway commission but official action has not yet 
been taken in the matter. Commissioner J. C. Law- 
rence, of Spokane, suggests as a solution the diversion 
of the bulk of the Alaska freight via Tacoma, where 
the railroad and dockage facilities are far greater than 
those available in Seattle. What the millmen want is 
to see those cars unloaded and available for eastern 
business, regardless of where the Alaska trade goes. 

Lumber manufacturers at Tacoma have volunteered 
to do anything in their power to aid the Port Blakeley 
Mill Company, whose big plant at Port Blakeley was 
destroyed by fire last Monday night. The company has 
a large amount of cargo contracts on hand and will 
have to place these at other mills. While most of the 
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Don’t Forget— 
The Natural 
Way to Secure 
Satisfaction 





Is to buy of a concern that wants 
your business and always carries 
a stock that insures prompt ser- 
We not only have good 
stocks on hand, but are sure the 


vice. 


quality is up toanybody’s. Just 


now in 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUC 


we believe we have the best on 
the market. In addition to Spruce 
we also have Southern Yellow 
Pine and West Virginia Hemlock 
and in addition to our own out- 
put control the output of a 
number of mills specially favored 
with good timber in above woods. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Telecode used. 
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4-4 S. W. CHESTNUT 
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Send us list of Stock and 


PITTSBURG, 
PA. Price F. O. B. Mill. 














‘ WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


Special Bills Cut to Order 
on Short Notice. . 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
to move. Write us for prices. 


J, M. Hastings Lumber Go. 


| Manufacturers of Lumber. PITTSBURG, PA. | 















Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE 
PINE, Hemlock, Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville, N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N. C. 
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MAKES LONG 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE MS5,5:% Stunt 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


May 4, 1907. 








Dry Stock For Prompt Shipment: 


3 Cars each 1" No. 1, 2 & 3 Common Basswood, 
4&6" Basswood Siding. 

60,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Common Birch, 

1” Log Run Soft Elm. 

100,000 ft. 1°" No. 4 White Pine, 

1” Common & Better White Pine. 

Norway Dimension. 

White Cedar Shingles, Posts & Poles. 

Full stock of Hemlock. Log Run Birch. 


COOPER & MAXSON LUMBER CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin’ Gork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


DRUMMOND 
WISCONSIN 





MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis 
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’ Mershon, Schutt, Parker & Co, 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND 
MANUFACTURED 

PRODUCTS. 


Our Specialties are 
Mixed Carloads of 
Lumber,Sash,Doors 
and Blinds, Window 
Frames, Mouldings 
and White Pine Man- 
ufactured Products. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 


I8 BROADWAY, ROOM 407. 
L a 











WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 


West Bay City, Mich, 

















TAPE LINES 


Steel and Linen 


5-foot steel, German silver case; selfwinding; light asa 
rule; postpaid, each, 82 cents. 

25-foot steel, hard leather case; 
watch; postpaid, each, $2.93. 

25-foot pure linen, water proofed and reinforced with 
leather first 4 inches; postpaid, each $1.17. 

50-foot same as above, $1.47. 

These are the well known “Lufkin” tapes and we 
guarantee them to be perfect in every particular, They 
are bargains for the money. \ AddreSs ait orders to 


size and weight of a 


American Lumberman, operon st, Chicago. 

















Tacoma mills have about all the cargo business they can 
handle comfortably they say they are willing to do any- 
thing in their power to aid the company. C. D. Danaher, 
of the Danaher Lumber Company, the wealthy Tacoma 
lumberman, formerly of Chicago, is interested in the 
Port Blakeley property. The Danaher mill in this 
city also has been getting out some cargoes lately for 
the Port Blakeley company and will probably have to 
handle a considerable quantity of this business. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. have temporarily moved their 
offices in the Fidelity building while that structure is 
undergoing extensive remodeling. Eventually the con- 
cern will resume its old offices, which, however, will be 
enlarged one room, giving it admirable quarters. The 
concern has both its saw mill and shingle mill running 
but finds cars coming in so slowly that there is no cer- 
tainty as to how much longer the mills can run. Stuff is 
being mostly piled up now. Orders for both lumber 
and shingles are reported abundant, with prices first 
class. The concern is quoting stars to the east at $3 
and finds plenty of business available at this figure if 
cars were to be had. 

The North End Lumber Company, tired of the pre- 
vailing high price of fir logs, will soon be doing its own 
logging. The company owns an excellent body of timber 
at Shelton, up the Sound from here, especially adapted 
to timbers up to about seventy-two feet. It will build 
about one mile of standard gage railroad from tidewater 
into its timber, has a locomotive en route, it having 
been shipped on April 19, and expects to be doing its 
own logging in about six weeks. The rails are already 
here and with a donkey engine were being loaded on 
scows today to be taken to Shelton. Secretary George 
H. Reed, of this company, says business is simply splen- 
did if only cars were available to ship. The company 
finds prices first class and cars pretty searee. The 
California market is reported just fair. The com- 
pany is sawing on a cargo of ties this week. 

The Defiance Lumber Company will be sawing its 
own logs at its new mill in about a month. It is in- 
stalling a camp in its timber near Pittsburg and ar- 
ranging to get out logs. 

Articles of incorporation were filed with the county 
auditor today for the American Lake Lumber Company. 
The capital stock is $5,000 and the incorporators are 
H. T. Archibald, F. W. Burford and W. H. Hayden, 
of Tacoma. 

The plant and timber of the Alder Mill Company, 
located at Alder, on the Tacoma Eastern railway, have 
been bought by Henry S. Royee, president of the Tide 
Water Lumber Company. The plant has a capacity of 
about 55,000 feet of lumber a day and was owned by 
Messrs. Chester and Lewis, the latter a San Fran- 
cisco capitalist and the former manager of the plant. 

A small shingle mill located at Edgewood, a suburb 
of Tacoma, owned by the Hill Lumber Company, was 
destroyed by fire last Sunday. 

It is unofficially stated that the Kapowsin Lumber 
Company will not immediately rebuild its mill destroyed 
by fire a few weeks ago. The advisability of securing 
a site in the city will be considered and rebuilding will 
not be hurried until the outlook for shipping facilities 
shall be considerably better than it has been thus far 
in 1907. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 26.—J. H. Bloedel, man- 
ager of the Larson Lumber Company, expects to have 
his company’s new plant ready to operate by June 15. 
Thirty-five carloads of machinery are now on the 
grounds and fifteen carloads are en route and due to 
arrive within a few days. This mill is an adjunct to 
the extensive shingle and saw mill plant already operated 
by the Larson Lumber Company at Silver Beach, on 
Lake Whatcom, three miles east of this city. The cost 
of the new plant will aggregate $200,000 and it will 
furnish employment to 200 men. 

The French bark Marie cleared from the Bellingham 
Bay Lumber Company’s mill yesterday with a cargo of 
1,500,000 feet of lumber for delivery at Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

The steamer Eureka left the docks of the Puget Sound 
Mill & Timber Company yesterday laden with a cargo 
of lumber and shingles for delivery at San Francisco. 

George W. Loggie, manager of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Company, is recovering from a severe attack of 
muscular rheumatism. 

The Getchell & Miskell Lumber Company’s new mill 
at Nooksack is completed and is cutting lumber at the 
rate of 30,000 feet a day. 





‘NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., April 26.—From the standpoint of 
an interior manufacturer the horizon is not suffused 
with the rose hue, which, in this instance, means plen- 
teous empties. His is a difficult row to hoe. He is up 
against stern realities with few hopes in prospect. In 
the meantime lumber and shingle stocks are banking up 
in heart-breaking proportions. Outside mills, however, 
are beginning to see the light, for the situation this 
month, at least at this point, is 25 percent better than 
during March. But even though there are more cars at 
the disposal of producers the supply is woefully short of 
the demand. 

Manager Dougherty has again started the Mitchell 
Lumber Company’s plant in operation after a close down 
of considerable length. 

The Sultan Lumber Company’s mill at Sultan has 
been completed and is turning out stock. This plant is 
a small producer. 

B. F. Bird, of the Stephens-Bird Lumber Company, 


of Monroe, was here this week on business. The com- 
pany has secured an additional 200 acres of timber 
tributary to its holdings. 

There is an opening, or soon will be, for about 200 
sawmill men and day laborers, according to a local 
manufacturer. The nearing of the completion of the 
Canyon Lumber Company’s large combination mill and 
that of McHenry & Williams Lumber Company will give 
employment to at least 200 experienced saw and shingle 
men. 

Alfred J. Vogel, a retail lumber dealer of New Ulm, 
Minn., was here this week, the’ guest of Norman Lind, 
of the Pacific Timber Company. Mr. Vogel was on his 
way to Oregon to acquaint himself with the timber in 
that section of the northwest. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company is enjoying a 
good cargo trade and is receiving its proportion of Great 
Northern cars. 

Rucker Bros., local capitalists who are dabbling. in 
shingle milling to a considerable extent, are reported to 
be contemplating the starting of a camp near Oso, this 
county, to log off from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet of 
timber tributary to the Darrington branch of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad. It is also likely that they may build 
a mill to eut these logs. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., April 27.—While all plants are 
running profits are small on account of the accumula- 
tions of stock, and in spite of the shortage of laboring 
men the output greatly exceeds the shipments. The 
Oregon & Washington railway is purchasing ties, which 
are being placed on the right of way, and the general 
belief is that active work will begin very soon. A few 
pieces of property are being bought to fill in the gaps 
in the line and still others of minor importance remain 
to be, but there is no difficulty anticipated in the clos- 
ing of all deals required to get an unbroken line to the 
Sound. 

F. A. Martin, of the H. H. Martin Lumber Company, 
and F. B. Hubbard, of the Eastern Railway & Lumber 
Company, were in Tacoma and Seattle last week on mat- 
ters of business connected with their plans and the 
lumber business in general. 

There seems to be an understanding between the 
Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
roads in regard to the country in and near the Quinault 
Indian reservation and there are no surveying parties 
in the field that for over a year was the scene of active 
work in preparing plans and maps for the best means 
of entering. One road undoubtedly will build a line in 
there in the near future, but there is no reason to believe 
that there will be two. 

The ninth saw mill to be erected in the new town of 
Raymond is being built by C. T. Kilburn. The site is 
near the Raymond Lumber Company and the capacity of 
the new mill will be 60,000 feet a day. 

W. E. Brown and F. D. Harm have assumed manage- 
ment of the plant which they recently bought at Tenino 
and are running the plant at the regular rate, or about 
40,000 feet a day. The purchase included about 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

The Northern Pacific railway has been promising bet- 
ter service for a long time and one of the proofs was 
to be-the improvement in motive power. This has been 
in a measure fulfilled, for last week fifteen of the latest 
type of locomotives were placed on the Pacific division 
and there is reason to believe that the service may now 
be considerably better. 

The State Bank of Centralia will be merged into a 
national bank, known as the United States Bank of Cen- 
tralia, with a capital stock of $100,000, and combined 
with this institution will be the Union Loan & Trust 
Company, with a capital of $50,000. Among the many 
stockholders are the most substantial business men 
of southwestern Washington, including nearly every lum- 
berman in this immediate vicinity. The institutions 
backed by such men will be most substantial. The trust 
company will at once begin the erection of a three-story 
brick and stone building on one of the best business 
corners in the city. 

At the spring meeting of the Olympia Presbytery, 
just closed, it was agreed to put three evangelists in the 
field. One of these will be Rev. Frank J. Higgins, of 
Minnesota, known as the ‘‘Lumberjack Sky Pilot.’’ 
Rev. Higgins is a pioneer in this class of work. The 
missionaries will all work in the lumber camps. 





ABILITY AND HUSTLE IN A NEW POSITION. 


Donald Kennedy, who has taken charge of the 
office of the Mitchell Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash., and has become secretary of the company, is 
a young man of marked ability and furnishes another 
illustration of the fact that young men are occupying 
positions of trust and responsibility in business on 
the north coast. The Mitchell Lumber Company, of 
which W. A. Doherty, commonly known to his many 
friends throughout the country as plain ‘‘Bill’’ Do- 
herty, is president, has one of the best manufactur- 
ing institutions of Everett, the ‘‘City of Smoke- 
stacks.’’ It has a capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber 
a day and is located on the bank of the Snohomish 
river not far from its mouth, so it can ship by both 
cargo and rail—the latter when cars are obtainable. 
Owing to the freight blockade and low price prevail- 
ing in California trade for the last few months the 
plant was shut down since the first of the year until 
recently. 

Donald Kennedy, who 
secretary of the company, 
His father, the late 


the first of May became 


comes of a lumber family. 
Rk. A. Kennedy, was in the timber 
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business at Ashland, Wis., and his uncle, Donald A. 
Kennedy, was for many years at the head of the Ken- 
nedy Mill Company at Ashland. Although Donald 
Kennedy is but 26 years of age he spent three years 
in the office of the Davis & Comstock Lumber Com- 
pany at Ashland, Wis., and was with that concern 
two years at Spokane and nearly three years with it 
at Seattle. Mr. Davis afterwards organized the Lewis 
County Log & Lumber Company. Two years ago 
Donald went on the road for the Parker-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, of Seattle, and for the last year and 





DONALD KENNEDY; EVERETT, WASH. 

a half has held a similar position with Robert S. Wil- 
son, the well-known Seattle lumber and shingle manu- 
facturer and wholesaler, representing him in Dakota, 
Nebraska, California, Wyoming and Montana. His 
experience in lumber office work and later on the road 
and his acquaintance with the trade west of the Mis- 
souri river qualify him well for the position he has 
now taken with the Mitchell Lumber Company of Ev- 
erett. He is an industrious and forceful young man 
and his friends predict a bright future for him with 
the Mitchell Lumber Company. 





EQUIPPED FOR BIG BUSINESS. 

The Falls City Lumber Company, which recently es- 
tablished its general offices in Portland, Ore., in addi- 
tion to handling the output of its own two mills at 
Falls City, that state, will do more or less of a whole- 
sale lumber business, having contracted for the output 
of one other mill, which with the 35,000,000 feet it 
will manufacture at its own mills will give it an ample 
stock to cater to the demands of the eastern trade. 
G. A. Griswold, secretary of the company and manager 
of the sales department, left Portland April 25 for a 





G. A. GRISWOLD; PORTLAND, ORE. 


short eastern trip. He expects to call on the trade at 
Kansas City, St. Louis and probably Chicago before 
he will return. 

Mr. Griswold is a young man of considerable experi- 
ence in the lumber business and is a native of Ver- 
montville, Mich. He spent a couple of years with the 
International Harvester Company at Truman, Ark., 
where he was associated with W. T. Greer, who is now 
manager and treasurer of the Falls City Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Griswold was afterward at Oklahoma City, 
Ok., associated with the Ragon Lumber Company, 
which operated retail yards, and with the Ragon-Gris- 
wold Lumber Company, engaged in the wholesale lum- 
ber business. He and Mr. Greer went to Oregon in the 
fall of 1905 and shortly afterward they, with F. 8. 
Belcher and W. F. Stein, from Charlotte, Mich., pur- 
chased the Falls City Lumber Company and its plant 
at Falls City and the plant of the Bryan-Lucas Lumber 
Company. The company now has two mills, well sup- 
plied with timber, and promises to be an important 


factor in the lumber industry of Oregon for many 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WasH., April 26.—A strong demand for 
common labor continues throughout the Inland Empire; 
not only are the mills more or less affected by the inade- 
quate supply but the shortage is extending to woods 
operations and in some localities threatens to cripple sum- 
mer logging operations. Reports from Missoula, Mont., 
state that camps are being closed down on account of the 
inability of loggers to secure a sufficient supply of men 
at a wage scale that will warrant the continuance of the 
work. The heavy development work in this section has 
more than used up the surplus of common labor that or- 
dinarily results from the influx of workmen at this 
season. 

The car situation is generally reported to be very much 
improved, the chief difficulty in securing a sufficient 
amount of equipment now being largely confined to for- 
eign cars. There is every evidence in nearly all sections 
of the largest local demand ever existing having already 
gotten under good headway. Values rule strong with an 
upward tendency on many items of stock. 

Among the modern plants recently constructed in this 
city is the box factory and planing mill of the Phoenix 
Lumber Company, just getting into full operation. The 
plant is located on the Spokane Falls & Northern road, 
on the north side, near the center of a tract of several 
acres, part of which has recently been acquired by the 
company for sorting and distributing yards. The factory 
is thoroughly modern and equipped with a cutoff saw, 
three rip saws, two circular resaws and one large Berlin 
band resaw, filing room with full complement of ma- 
chinery, one gluing machine, one printing machine, 
one heavy double matcher and two planers, one of which 
is a No. 94 Berlin machine. Besides the factory build- 
ing proper a large shed has been erected by the Phoenix 
company to be devoted entirely to the storage of hard- 
wood lumber, to consist of maple, beech, birch and maple 
flooring, a variety of sizes of oak lumber in the rough 
and a supply of the higher priced woods for fine work, 
including mahogany and walnut. A shed for finished pine 
lumber will also be erected. The sheds and factory are 
equipped with nearly 600 feet of loading and unloading 
platform so arranged as to facilitate the handling of 
lumber to and from the mill at a minimum cost. The 
Phoenix Lumber Company will let the contract next 
week for the erection of a saw mill at Springdale, the 
product of which will be milled at the new factory and 
made into boxes. 

Charles E. Thompson, representing the White Pine 
Selling Agency of California, is in this district looking 
up the shop situation. Mr. Thompson states that all of 
the dry shop in the California district has been sold, and 
with the exception of a few contracts of green stock the 
California people will make no effort to put their 
products on the market until late in June or early in 
July. Charles M. Lanning, representing the Eau Claire 
Box & Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., is in this 
section for the purpose of locating tracts of timber that 
may be bought and held for manufacturing until the 
company has cut out the balance of its timber in Wis- 
consin, which, it is understood, will be done very soon. 

The Sumpter Lumber Company, of Sumpter, Ore., is 
installing considerable new machinery which will ma- 
terially inerease the capacity of the mill. An ample sup- 
ply of logs have been cut to keep the mill busy through- 
out the season. 











BOOK OF OPPORTUNITIES. 

The industrial department of the Rock Island-Frisco 
Lines issues a 160-page book bearing the title ‘‘Op- 
portunities’’ which contains a write-up in concise form 
of each city and town along the 13,500 miles of rail- 
road embraced in the Rock Island-Frisco and Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois lines, together with a list of open- 
ings for business houses, factories, mills and indus- 
tries of all kinds. In the many new towns that have 
sprung up along the various newly constructed lines 
of this system fine openings are constantly occurring. 
Any lumberman or woodwork manufacturer contem- 
plating change of location will be interested in this 
book, a copy of which may be obtained by addressing 
M. Schulter, Industrial Commissioner, Rock Island- 
Frisco Lines, St. Louis, Mo. 


REFORT OF WISCONSIN RAILROAD COMMISSION. 


A copy of the first biennial report of the Railroad 
Commission of the state of Wisconsin has just 
reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and is interesting 
as giving a general review of the work accomplished 
by the commission since its organization to December 1, 
1906. The work is divided into six chapters covering 
the various lines of investigation undertaken by the 
commission and is interesting to all who have rela- 
tions with the railroads, either as shippers or receiv- 
ers of freight. The first half of the work is devoted 
to a review of the various cases which have come be- 
fore the commission for adjustment, with a brief state- 
ment of the facts in each particular case and the de- 
cision given. The second half is comprised of a series 
of statistical tables, concerning the earnings, receipts 
and disbursements, capital stock and dividends of the 
various roads, together with an immense amount of 
other data of interest concerning them. ,The. work 
is gotten up in a handsome volume of one.thousand 
pages, law binding. Published by State Printer, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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Cork Pine 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 


WE are the exclusive manu- 
f: 


acturers and by maintain- 
ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. ‘Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE. 


Salling, Elamson & Co. 


Grayling, Michigan. 


























Johannesburg _ 
Manufacturing Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Maple, Hemlock, 
Beech. _ Birch, 


Elm, Basswood. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 





Johannesburg, Michigan. 
































Buyers of HEMLOCK 


who find it difficult to anticipate their 
future wants and are thereby handi- 
capped on rush orders should note that 
we operate continuously and our mills 


Run the Year Round 


enabling us to get out special bills with 
little delay. We cut up to 44 feet in 
length. Also manufacture Hardwood 
Lumber and Lath. Mixed Cars 
when desired. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
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We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and operate 
our own mills, and by carrying well assorted s.ocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 


Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 


Prices on Request, 


E.B.Foss&Company, 


& lish 77. 
Sulceadites. BAY CITY, MICH. 
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White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 


placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 


Our stocks are Complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers, 
213-214 Palladio Bullding. DULUTH, MINN. 


ALL WHITE PINE 








300000 FEET 
4” No. 3 Fencing, 8 to 18’ mixed. 
WHITE PINE— 
C & B AND BETTER SIDING— 
CAR LOTS. 





Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


rFOR QUICK SHIPMENTS 


we offer you the following items— 
all in good shipping condition: 


3 to 8 ft. Inch D and Better. 4 foot No. 1 Mixed Lath. 
4 to 8 ft. No. 1, 2,3 Com. 4 toot No. 2 Mixed Lath. 
4’’& 6” Bevel Siding. 4 foot No.3 Mixed Lath. 
4-6-8-10-12”, No.1 & 2 Spruce. 32 inch Mixed Lath. 


Prices upon request. 


The Waters-Clark Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER, 


303-4 Exchange Building, DULUTH, MINN. 

















White Cedar Posts and Poles 


OF QUALITY 


Quality is remembered long after the price is forgotten. 
All sizes and lengths for spring shipment. With a large 
concentrating yard and nine smaller ones we can handle 
your order satisfactorily. Your inquiries solicited. 


W. C. Church Lumber and Coal Co. 


PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS, 
General Office, Manhattan Blk., DES MOINES, IOWA, 


























The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Wholesale WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to 
all Eastern points. Our stock is large and complete, Send 
us you inquiries and orders, 











( JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS on ) 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Thicknesses, 
and Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 











MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. J 


Crookston Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT 
CROOKSTON, BEMIDJI, ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 











CHICAGO OFFICE, 1011 Marquette Bidg., Phone, Central 8183. 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 602 Wells Building, Phone, Main 1910. 


GENERAL OFFICE, BEMIDJI, MINN. 














OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 27.—From the fact that some 
of the Oregon roads are beginning to receive rolling 
stock from the eastern factories there promises shortly 
to be considerable of an improvement in the car situa- 
tion. Eleven new engines were put into commission on 
the Oregon Railroad & Navigation line this week and 
four on the Southern Pacific. These are the first install- 
ment of the forty-five new engines ordered by the Harri- 
man interests for delivery in this state this year. The 
Salem, Falls City & Western railroad, operating between 
Dallas and Falls City, in Polk county, received eighteen 
new flat cars from St. Louis this week. 

Under the corporate name of the Axe Logging Com- 
pany the well known Mersereau family, of Portville, 
N. Y., has begun logging operations in the Columbia 
river basin. The company is composed of W. B. Mer- 
sereau, president; R. W. Mersereau, vice president, and 
E. L. Mersereau, secretary and treasurer. It is capi- 
talized at $50,000 and has acquired a fine body of red fir 
timber on the Cowlitz river, where it will soon be operat- 
ing with three donkey engines, all of its equipments 
not having arrived yet. W. B. Mersereau, president of 
the corporation, was for many years engaged in the 
manufacture of Pennsylvania hemlock at Portville, in 
the Empire state, and is a thorough lumberman. All 
of the output of the Axe Logging Company’s camp is 
bought by the Linnton and local mills. 

The extensive improvements under way at the plant 
of the Bridal Veil Lumber Company, at Bridal Veil, on 
the line of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
will be completed within the next three weeks. These im- 
provements consist of a thoroughly equipped and upto- 
date planing mill, large dry kilns, commodious sheds 
ete. at the yards of the company on the line of the rail- 
road, the mill being located four miles back in the 
timber. The planing mill will be equipped with two re- 
saws. 

The Bankers’ & Lumbermen’s bank, launched less than 
a year ago by prominent lumbermen and timber owners 
of this city and Michigan, is rapidly taking rank among 
the most substantial financial institutions of the north- 
west. On April 24 the deposits had reached $1,219,012.04., 
Upon that date the bank had been in existence just three 
days less than eleven months. 





Among the Cargo Carriers. 


The steamship Irish Monarch, after taking on part of 
its cargo at Rainier, is finishing loading at the mill of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Company, in this city. 
It will take about 3,500,000 feet foreign. 

The steamer Ezcelsior is back at its berth at the 
mill of the Portland Lumber Company, having made its 
first round trip to San Francisco on record time. It is 
under charter to the Portland Lumber Company and is 
as trim a craft as is engaged in the coastwise carrying 
trade. 

The steamer Johann Poulsen took another cargo from 
the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company’s mill to San 
Francisco this week. It carried 800,000 feet. 

Among the vessels loading are the schooner Alice Me- 
Donald, at Vancouver; bark Alden Besse, at Wallace’s 
slough, and steamer Washington, at Linnton. 

From Astoria cleared during the last week the barge 
schooner Wallacut for San Francisco, with 941,000 feet, 
loaded at Goble, and the schooner Abbie, same destina- 
tion, with 170,000 feet, loaded at Rainier. 

The Norwegian tramp steamer Terje Viken, after re- 
ceiving a new coat of paint at the dry dock, is taking 
on a cargo for Australia at the mill of the North Pa- 
cific Lumber Company. 


Personal Particulars. 


M. A. Leach, president of the Northern California 
Lumber Company, headquarters at San Francisco, spent 
several days in this city this week. 

W. E. Davidson, one of the promoters of the Com- 
stock Lumber Company, later changed to the American 
Lumber Company, has withdrawn from the wholesale 
field to engage in the milling business. He has bought 
the plant of the Gaston Lumber Company, at Gaston, on 
the west side division of the Southern Pacific railroad, 
and, with Henry J. Smith, an experienced Michigan 
millman as superintendent, has already begun to convert 
logs into lumber. The mill has a capacity of 30,000 feet 
a day, but for the present the output will not exceed 
from 20,000 to 25,000 feet a day. 

A. W. Benson, president and manager of the A. W. 
Benson Manufacturing Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
manufacturer of standard lumber trucks, was a recent 
visitor. He returned home the latter part of last week. 

E. H. Cox, vice president of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, of Eugene, spent several days here this week 
with President and General Manager George H. Kelly, 
of the same concern. Mr. Cox makes his headquarters 
at Madera, Cal., but as he is one of the active directors 
of the Booth-Kelly eompany he expects to spend more 
or less time with the management in this state. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lum- 
ber Company, will leave tonight for San Francisco and 
other California points, to be gone a week or ten days 
on business. 

John A. Shaw, of the Curtiss Lumber Company, of 
Mill City, who spent several days in the metropolis this 
week, reports that the output of the Mill City mill will 
soon be increased to 150,000 feet in ten hours. New 
engines have been installed and other improvements 
made, thereby materially increasing the capacity of the 


8S. R. Bodine, formerly of the firm of.Blanchard, Bo- 
dine & Co., wholesale lumber dealers, in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, this city, has assumed a responsible 
position with the Falls City Lumber Company in its 
wholesale department. Mr. Bodine is an experienced 
lumberman, having come to the coast from St. Louis, 
and will doubtless prove a valuable acquisition to the 
Falls City firm. 

Mike Kelly, of Duluth, Minn., representing the John 
W. Blodgett interests, spent a week in this city, leaving 
for his home last Monday. 

Charles E. Dant, senior member of the firm of Dant 
& Russell, leading wholesale lumber dealers of this city, 
spent the last week in San Francisco examining trade 
conditions. 

E. H. Bell, of Bell & Hamilton, wholesale lumber deal- 
ers of this city, returned Thursday from San Francisco 
and other California lumber markets. While the Cali- 
fornia market for Oregon lumber is still somewhat 
weak Mr. Bell looks for an early improvement. 

F. L. Botsford, of the F. L. Botsford Company, whole- 
sale dealers in the Chamber of Commerce, this city, is 
evidently very fortunate in getting cars. His firm is 
shipping, on an average, five cars a day and Mr. Bots- 
ford states that the company is getting all orders out 
with promptness and dispatch. 

E. C. Mears, cashier of the Bankers’ & Lumbermen’s 
bank, this city, who has been east the last month on a 
vacation, is expected home May 1. 

William Schussler, a prominent lumberman of Duluth, 
Minn., and Henry N. White, of the Bob White Lum- 
ber Company, Rainier, Ore., spent several days here 
this week combining pleasure with business. 


—_—w 


OREGON DOOR MANUFACTURERS’ GRIEVANCE. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., April 27.—Samuel Connell, manager 
of the Northwest Door Company, in this city, who also 
operates a saw mill on the Clatskaine river for supplying 
his sash and door factory with stock when he has a 
chance, had an inning with the state railroad commission 
this week. His object was to secure an order from the 
commission compelling the Benson Logging Company, 
formerly the Sunset Logging Company, to haul the prod- 
ucts of his mill to a connection with the Astoria & Co- 
lumbia River railroad, a distance of about five and one- 
half miles. He contended that the logging road was a 
common carrier and that his milling company, known as 
the Keystone Lumber Company, has not had a ear in 
fifteen months. He also contended that the rate for- 
merly charged, $15 a car and $5 additional for switch- 
ing, was prohibitive. The defendant admitted the 
charges formerly made, but denied that its road was a 
common carrier. Some lumber and miscellaneous freight 
were carried as an accommodation, it was argued, while 
the Benson Logging Company was operating a camp in 
the Clatskaine district and even for a time after the 
company ceased logging operations. As the revenue did 
not equal the expense of operating the road the service 
was discontinued. It was also shown that the switch 
leading to the loading point of the Keystone Lumber 
Company’s mill was so steep that the cars had to be 
chained to stumps while they were being loaded. The 
grade is practically 7 percent. As the Benson Logging 
Company has let contracts for changing its road to fol- 
low the river grade and also has ordered new engines and 
rolling stock capable of handling all the traffic that may 
be offered, there is little likelihood that the state rail- 
road commission will take any action in the premises. 
The company is willing to haul lumber and make its road 
a common carrier, but is unable to do except at a loss on 
the grade on which it was built. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., April 27.—Local lumber dealers 
are much interested in the decision of the state railroad 
commissioners, recently rendered at Salem, Ore., upon 
the complaint of the Southwestern Oregon Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association against the Southern Pacific 
company. The commission declares that the $5 a ton 
rate on rough to San Francisco bay points is excessive 
and in conflict with the rulings of the interstate com- 
merce law, and says that the old rate of $3.10 a ton 
should be restored. If this order is not carried into 
effect by the Southern Pacific within a reasonable time 
the rate will be declared unlawful and the case formally 
placed before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The $5 a ton rate amounts to over $8 a thousand 
feet, which is more than the present cargo freight rate 
by sea from Portland to San Francisco. The old low 
rail rate applied only to Albany, Ore., and points south 
of that to San Francisco and bay points. This gave the 
interior mills an opportunity to compete with the mills 
at Portland, which have both rail and water transporta- 
tion facilities. Now the rail freight is uniform from all 
Oregon points. 

The F. D. Chase Real Estate & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
F. D., J. F. and L. M. Chase and H. J. and M. L. 
Knapp, all of Berkeley, Cal. 

J. McAlpine, a lumber merchant of Duluth, Minn., is 
in the city. 

T. H. Minor, who has large timber and lumbering in- 
terests in Humboldt county, has arrived from Eureka. 

W. G. Press, one of the largest redwood shingle manu- 
facturers of Humboldt county, has arrived in the city 
from Eureka. 

W. L. Hill, who was formerly a prominent lumberman 
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of Menominee, Mich., and is now residing in California, 
is in the city. 

C. A. Smith, who has been on the coast for a month 
looking over his milling interests, has left this city after 
a week’s visit to rejoin his family at Pasadena. The 
Pacific Timber Company, George A. Bergstrom, man- 
ager, represents the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, of 
Coos Bay, Ore., in San Francisco. Mr. Smith’s present 
mill on Coos bay is cutting 100,000 feet of fir lumber 
daily, and a new mill with a capacity of 250,000 feet a 
day will be completed next December. 

The steamer Nome City, which recently brought 75,000 
feet of Siberian oak lumber to San Francisco, will in 
future carry regular consignments of this material. It 
is manufactured by Banfield & Kunz, who recently be- 
gan sawing the imported oak timber at a new mill in 
Portland, Ore. 

Not more than 15,000,000 feet of lumber arrived at 
this port during the last week, and unless there is 
another influx of random cargoes the lumber market will 
have a chance to improve, as the building boom causes 
an increased consumption of lumber. 

The embargo on lumber shipments to Tonopah and 
other points in Nevada reached by the Tonopah railroad 
is still in force, although it has been taken off all other 
classes of freight. The fact that the strikes which have 
just been settled in the mining camps put a stop to 
building has prevented the lumber famine from being 
severely felt heretofore. 

Rodney Kendrick, of San Francisco, the president of 
the Pine Manufacturers’ Association, says that the pres- 
ent high prices of logs, labor, manufacturing ete., which 
have nearly doubled during the last fourteen months, 
will not permit of the lumber market taking a further 
drop, for in that ease the mill owners would be forced 
to keep their stocks uncut rather than manufacture at 
a loss. He hopes that the congestion of traffic will be 
overcome before long and that an outlet for the heavily 
stocked northern lumber merchants will be found by 
arranging for better transportation facilities to the east. 
Mr. Kendrick represents the Western Lumber Company, 
with mills on Grays harbor, where the rail situation has 
already improved somewhat. It was estimated in ad- 
vance by the Pine Manufacturers’ Association that San 
Francisco would need a lumber supply of 2,000,000 feet 
a day to keep pace with the building requirements. It 
has been found so far that there is not a continuous 
demand for that quantity of lumber and a piling up of 
surplus stocks has resulted. Owing to the blockading of 
the eastern outlet through the car shortage a large por- 
tion of the output of the northern mills has been 
dumped on the San Francisco market. In consequence 
a regular bear movement has set in. In addition to the 
lowering of lumber prices, due to the oversupply, there 
has been a drop in freight rates of about $2 a thousand 
feet. Northern mills, however, are turning down some 
of the inquiries from San Francisco buyers for special 
orders at very low rates. 

The Alameda County Planing Mill Owners’ Associa- 
tion has followed the example of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Alameda county, and has dis- 
solved its organization, principally because of apprehen- 
sions as to the effect of the new Cartwright antitrust 
law of the state of California. This measure, which is 
similar to the national law now in force, will take effect 
May 24. A new organization is being planned, which 
will not be open to criticism under the provisions of the 
new act of the legislature. 

Coasting lumber freights are still weak at about $7.50 
from Puget sound, Grays harbor and Columbia river to 
San Francisco, and $8.50 to San Pedro and other south- 
ern California ports. Offshore freights look a little 
firmer, especially to China. Sailing vessels are keep- 
ing out of Australian lumber trade, several having sailed 
from Portland and other coast ports to Australia in 
ballast for return cargoes of coal for San Francisco. 
Steamer rates for lumber to Australian ports are from 
2s 6d to 5s less than sailing vessels can secure. Hind, 
Ralph & Co., of San Francisco, quote sailers as follows: 


Sydney, 32s 6d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 35s to 37s 6d; 
Valparaiso for orders, 52s 6d; direct nitrate ports, 47s 6d 
to 50s; South African ports, 52s 6d; United Kingdom, 57s 
6d. Steamers to Shanghai, Taku and Japanese ports are 
35s to 36s 3d. 


The latest lumber charters reported include: 


Ship St. David, from Puget sound to Valparaiso direct, 
5is 3d, or from Puget sound to other direct port, 48s 9d; 
steamer Mathilda, from Puget sound or British Columbia 
to Fremantle, 38s; steamer Strathyre, from Portland to 
Shanghai, 36s 3d, chartered by E. T. Williams & Co. prior 
to arrival; steamer Sark, from Puget sound or Portland 
to north China, $4.20; ship Abner Coburn, from Puget 
sound to Callao, 48s 9d, by Pope & Talbot prior to arrival, 
and steamer Oscar II, from Puget sound to Shanghai, 35s, 
prior to arrival. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 26.—Signs of a break in 
lumber prices all around are reported. Whether this will 
be great or small depends upon circumstances. At Long 
Beach the rates have already dropped from $3 to $8 a 
thousand. Dealers in this city declare they do not look 
for any sensational drop but a decline in the present 
rates seems inevitable. Thirty dollars is the approxi- 
mate price that has been quoted by dealers for some time 
for rough lumber. 

George E. Culver, president of the Culver Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from San Francisco, where he 
attended a meeting of the lumbermen and ship owners 
of California, Oregon and Washington. He reports that 
the latter have agreed to a reduction of freights. At 
present the cost of lumber in the northwest is $15 a 
thousand, freight $9 and railroad haul from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles and switching $2.50. 





The American Mill & Lumber Company has reduced 
its force by more than half. President George Enos says 
it is due to lumber prices which have so reduced the 
amount of building. He declares that a shutdown for 
lack of business is likely to follow if prices continue 
long as they are. 

Victor H. Elfendahl, representative of the Blakeley 
Lumber Company, the Washington corporation that is 
after a location here, states that his negotiations for a 
San Pedro site have been successful. Lumber will be 
brought chiefly in the company’s own boats to avoid 
heavy freights. The burning of the company’s mill at 
Port Blakeley will delay deliveries somewhat but only 
temporarily. 

On Wednesday, April shipments received at San 
Pedro totaled to 6,000,000 feet in round numbers. For 
the six days ended Friday, April 26, actual figures 
showed receipts of 12,000,000 feet, besides a number of 
cargoes for which no figures were obtained. On two 
days there were no arrivals. Three cargoes of railroad 
ties have been received, two for the Santa Fe and one 
for the Salt Lake. 

The completion of the railroad from Goldfield to 
Beatty gives a through line from San Pedro direct to 
all the Nevada camps, which are nearer to Los Angeles 
than to San Francisco. At the same time it also gives 
San Francisco a line into Beatty and the south and all 
may depend on what rates the railroads make on lumber 
to which market the trade will go. 


The Lineoln County Lumber Company has been cut- 
ting timber on Charleston mountains in Nevada just 
north of the California line and near Johnnie, which lies 
south of Beatty. This has been included in a forest 
reserve and work stopped for some time. The govern- 
ment has accepted $10 a thousand for all cut to date 
and operations, it is stated, will be resumed at once. 
The mining camps of all southern Nevada and the new 
railroads will profit thereby. 

B. F. Graham, Charles M. Shannon and other Los 
Angeles men have acquired a large tract of coal and 
timber lands at the north end of Princess Charlotte 
island on the coast of British Columbia directly opposite 
Prince Rupert, the port that is to be the terminus of 
the Grand Trunk Pacifie railroad. They have thou- 
sands of acres of coal and timber lands with millions of 
feet of lumber assured. They expect to acquire ships 
and to invade the market all along the Coast. Mr. 
Graham says the saving made possible by employing 
foreign ships will more than make up for the duties. 
They have organized the Graham Coal, Lumber & Steam- 
ship Company to handle the business and say they ex- 
pect to establish yards in this city and San Pedro. The 
same people, mostly, are also interested in the British- 
American Lumber Company, which owns and operates 
a mill at Victoria, British Columbia. The purchase of 
the Princess Charlotte island lands resulted from a fail- 
ure on the part of Mr. Graham to find lands available 
in Washington and Oregon at a desirable figure. 

The big mining companies of Bisbee, Douglas and 
neighboring Arizona camps along the border are com- 
plaining greatly of shortage of lumber due to car short- 
age and congested freight. The Copper Queen alone 
has need for 2,500,000 feet. The mining magnates are 
now looking to Mexico for relief and within a few 
weeks carloads of lumber will be coming through the 
port of El Paso from W. C. Greene’s great timber prop- 
erties in the Sierra Madres of Chihuahua. The Sierra 
Madre railroad from El Paso south has just completed 
its extension from Casas Grandes to the properties. The 
supply of timber on the Greene lands is inexhaustible 
for years to come and the demand in Mexico alone 
insures an immense trade. Cheaper labor and shipments 
over a line to El Paso owned by the same people will 
reduce the cost to a point which will make it possible 
to pay duties and compete under present conditions. 
Competition also exists in freight rates between El Paso 
and Bisbee, Douglas and vicinity, the El Paso & South- 
western and Southern Pacific not keeping agreements 
for high rates. In the case of the Copper Queen and 
other Phelps, Dodge & Co. interests, which are by far 
the largest ¢oncerned at present, the advantage is 
greater still as the haul from El Paso is over their 
own road. 


A demand for better lumber and other rates from 
San Pedro and this city comes from the Salt River val- 
ley in Arizona where the business people have raised 
funds to employ experts to demonstrate to the rail- 
roads the need for a change. In northern Arizona along 
the Santa Fe much of the lumber is supplied by the 
Arizona Lumber & Timber Company at Flagstaff and 
the Saginaw Lumber Company at Williams. These two 
companies work the local supply which is sufficient for 
the trade of the vicinity and local dealers therefore do 
not get as much business as in the south along the 
Southern Pacific. 

Rapid settlement of the Antelope valley in northern 
Los Angeles county has caused a demand for building 
material on the ranches and homesteads. 

The Imperial Investment Company has obtained a 
fifty-year franchise from the city trustees of Wilming- 
ton for dredging the west harbor basin and bulkhead- 
ing the shore line along the lines laid down by govern- 
ment engineers and dredging a channel to connect with 
the turning basin that he government is to dredge. 
Sites are provided for extensive lumber wharves and 
the work will mean much to the trade. 

The new pier that is being erected at Redondo by 
Henry E. Huntington will not be used as a lumber dock 
as at first planned and the trade will have to go to 
the old commercial piers. Mr. Huntington has ordered 
the change and a reduction of the contemplated length 
from 1,600 to 1,100 feet. 
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We would like to Move 


the following items of Hemlock, 
and tf you are interested, ask 
us for prices. 


Cars 11,” D Select. 

Cars 11/7.” D Select. 

Car 2” D Select. 

Cars 8” and Wider D Select and 

Better, 10’. 

1% Car 6” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 10’. 

VY Car 6” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 14’. 

1, Car 4” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 8’. 

, Car 4” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 10’. 
1 Car 4” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 1 

'Y, Car 4” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 14’. 
1 Car 4” #2 Hemlock Fencing, 9 
and 10’. 

2 Cars 2x4-6 #1 Hemlock. 

5 Cars 2x4-8 #1 Hemlock. 

5 Cars 2x6-8 #1 Hemlock. 

10 Cars 2x6-10 #1 Hemlock. 

4 Cars 2x6-18 #2 Hemlock. 

20 Cars 2x12 12’, 14’ and 16’ #2 


tN pO 


Hemlock. 
YY Car each 2x12 22’ and 24 #2 
eS Hemlock. 2 


i 


Our stock of Hemlock is complete in nearly 
all respects. The above items of Hemlock 
represent some stock that we would like to 
move promptly. We want inquiries for all 
kinds of Hemlock. 


Md 


















; We havea 
complete stock of 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 

















, FOR QUICK SHIPMENT:— 


328,000 feet 2x4, 6 to 20 No. 1 Hemlock 

830,000 *' 2x6, 6 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 

700,000 '* 2x8, 6 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 

440.000 *' 2x10, 8 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 

320,000 “ 2xI2. 8 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 

200.000 '' 3x8, 10, 12, 12 to 18 No. 1 Hemlock 

364,000 * 4-4, 4-6, 6-6, 6-8, 8-8, 10 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 

795,000 “ 4to12 in. 10 ft. and longer, No. | Hemlock Boards 
,000 " 2-4 to 2-12, 10 to 20 No. 2 Hemlock; also Hemlock 

Lath and Basswood Siding. 


Barker & Stewart Lumber Co. 
WAUSAU, WIS. 











Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 








if you use the American 
Lumberman Telecode. 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill, 
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Subscription 
Only. 


Many lumbermen and others have ex- 
pressed the wish to secure a set of the “His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
by J. E. Defebaugh, and published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but have neg- 
lected sending in their formal orders. 

Notice is therefore given that the work 
is sold only by subscription, and editions of 
further volumes will be limited as closely 
as possible to the number of advance sub- 
scriptions. Those who delay their orders 
incur the risk of failing to secure the work. 

All who contemplate subscribing for this 
great history, of such interest and value to 
all concerned with the timber resources and 
industries of America, are invited and 
urged to do so at once. 

Volume II, which takes up the white 
pine states, beginning with New England, 
is now in the hands of the printer. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a volume. 
Four volumes are scheduled to complete 
the work and orders are taken for full 
sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














In Forest Land 


Dein: Malloch. 


(“The Lumberman Poet."’) 


Every lumberman will enjoy ‘‘In Forest Land,’’ the 
new book by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet.”’ 
The Woods, the Camp, the River and the Mill—they are 
all there, portrayed in words always vivid and interesting. 
- No writer ever has blended humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment with greater success. 








More than any other book of verse, ‘‘In Forest Land’”’ 
deserves « place in the lumberman’s library or on his desk. 
It will prove a constant source of entertainment to him, his 
family and his friends. 

Beautifully printed, illustrated in tint and bound in 
silk cloth, thé book is exceptionally attractive. Price $1.25 
acopy, postpaid. Address 


American Lumberman, 
815 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.,. U. S. A. 





IMPORTANT BUSINESS CHANGES OF THE WEEK. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Axis—The Ohio-Pennsylvania Lumber Company, 
ized capital $5,000; C. M. 
Hiesler, 

Flat Rock—The Wilcox Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; A. J. Simmons, F. A. Vritchett and A. L. 
White. - 

Mims—The North Italian Colonial Company, 
capital $30,000; C,. 

Mobile 
$5,000, 





author- 
Kirk, C. Anderson and L. C. 


authorized 
Gavanio, J. Lodolo and others. 
—The Gilmax Lumber Company, authorized capital 


Arkansas. 
Junction City—The Harris Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $6,000; D. F. Harris, H. A. Nelson and J. J. Stin- 


nett. 
California. 


San I’rancisco—The Associated Builders’ Supply Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; W. C. Hopkins, F. W. Gregory, 
E. = Ward and others. 

San Francisco—The Tillamook Navigation Company, au- 
thorized capital $250,000; C. Groos, L. A. Ganahl, F. B. 
Patten and others. 

San Francisco—The Upland Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; O. C. Hasiett, 8S. E. Slade and B. Corbet. 
Idaho. 


Nampa—The Nampa-Payette Tie & L umber Company, au- 
thorized eapital $10,000; H. Dewey, J. Barnes, H. A, 
Vartridge and others. 

Illinois. 


Chicago—The Coy Manufacturing Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; H. C. Coy, C. R. Betts and E. Everett. 

Chicago—The Smith Woodworking Company, authorized 
“—- $25,000 ; O. Cameron, A. S. Lakey and C. M. Well. 

rlenavon—The Glenavon Grain & Mercantile Company, 
eumtamionn capital $8,000; T. A. Campbell, O. S. Healea and 
T. G. Steinke. 

Olney—The Richland Lumber 
tal $7,500; G. H. 
Banks. 


Company, 
Sarney, T. H. 


authorized capi- 
Montgomery and J. C. 


Indiana. 

Indianapolis—The Sisson Lumber Company, 
capital $15,000; E. C. Sisson, G. D. Sisson and S. A. Haas. 

Salem—The Brown, Martin & Phillips Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $15,000; S. D. Brown, F. A. Martin and 
Ii. Hl. Phillips. 

Vincennes—The MelIlvaine Lumber Company, 
capital $40,000; H. R. Mellvaine, F. E 
Robinson and others. 


authorized 


authorized 
Sheldon, W. B. 


Iowa. 
Fontanelle—The Fontanelle Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000, 
Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Lanham Hardwood Flooring Company, 
authorized capital $0,000; P. B. Lanham, A. E. Lanham and 
J. M. Lanham. 

Louisville—The Louisville Wood Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; R. E. O'Connor, W. M. Mitchell 
and J. O'Donnell. ° 

Mayfield—The Mayfield Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $30,000; S. R. Douthit, A. L. Brand, O. 8S. Wagner and 
others. 

Nicholasville—The Nicholasville Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000; L. M. Soper, O. T. Soper, L. B. 
Gregg and others. 

Louisiana. 


Alexandria—The Dry Prong Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $6,000; I. J. Rhinehart, W. Frazer and B. 
Lacroix. 

Lake Charles—The Sabine River Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $200,000; W. S. Matthews, C. B. Cole, J. 
Bb. Jackson and others. 

Opelousas—Rutledge & Co., authorized capital $150,000. 


Maine. 

Augusta—The Mosonyi Commercial Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; J. Berry, L. A. Burleigh and others. 

Portland—tThe Steep Falls Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; W. M. Tucker and R. 8S. Emery. 

Massachusetts. 

soston—The Cutter & Smith Company, authorized capi- 

tal $30,000; H. J. Smith, A. E. Cutter and G. O. Cutter. 


Michigan. 


Charlotte—The Cove Manufacturing Company, authorized 
capital $60,000; H. T. Cove, A. Towe, J. W. Potter and 


others. 

Detroit—The Filer Hardwood Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000,000; F. Filer, J. E. Danaher, B. A. Scott 
and others. 

Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids-Oregon Timber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $80,000; A. G. Dickinson, F. IL. 
Nichols, W. E. Cox and others. 


, Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The Standard Cedar & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 

Minneapolis—The Transfer Lumber Warehouse Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; C. W. Dewey, A. J. Sine and 
C. T. Dewey. 

Mississippi. 


Hattiesburg—The Richwood Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; W. B. Perry, A. E. Causey and others. 

Newton—The Newton Planing Mill, authorized capital 
$50,000; W. D. MeRaven, D. L. Ragland and C. B. Rich- 
ardson. 

Stoner—The Commerce Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000. 5 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Diamond Body & Seat Company, author- 
ized capital $4,000. 

Kansas City—The Kansas City Millwork & Molding Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000. 

Kansas City—The Seawell-Roy Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000. 

Kansas City—The W. R. Smith Shingle Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; J. E. Sampson, W. R. Smith, L. W. 
Wilson and others. 

Malta Bend—The Ballew Lumber & Hardware Company, 
authorized capital $20,000, all paid; W. O. Ballew, O. 8. 
Russell, A. B. Russell and others. 

St. Louis—The Henry Gaetmets Lumber & oom gyre 


Company, authorized capital $100,000, all paid; Quell- 
malz and H. A. Quellmalz. 
New Jersey. 
Trent—The Dean Manufacturing Company, authorized 


capital $250,000. 
New York. 
Watertown—The Roblin Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $25,000 . 
North Carolina. 
Asheville—The English Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $100,000. 


Dunn—Newberry Bros. & Crowell, 
$150,000. 

Durham—The New Hope River Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $50,000; C. B. Loveless and others. 

Leaksville—The Leaksville Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; J. M. Hooper and others. 

North Wilkesboro—The Giant Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $125,000; J. M. Bernhardt and E. P. Wharton. 

Statesville—The Statesville Safe & Table Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; H. Clarke and C. R. Johnson. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The Kentucky Coal & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $400,000; W. W. McGuffen, J. D. De Witt 
and A. P. Gibson. 

Piedmont—The Piedmont Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; W. A. Clay, O. B. Hibbs, 
J. W. Goodman and others. 


authorized capital 


Oregon. 
Albany—The Albany Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$15,000; N. H. Wheeler, J. N. Brandeberry and H. Lyoas. 


Baker’ City—The E. L. Kennon Lumber Company, auchor- 
ized capital $10,000; E. L. Kennon, G. A. Young and H. 
Parker. 

Portland—The Columbia Tie & Timber Company, 
ized capital $75,000; C. E. McFarlane, F. 
Tt. H. Ward. 

Portland—The Grand Rapids-Oregon Timber Company, 
authorized capital $80,000; A. G. Dickinson, F. I. Nichols, 
W. E. Cox and others. 

Portland—tThe Interstate Lumber 
capital $250,000; H. Wentworth, A. 
Kinney. 

Portland—The Laswell Timber Company, authorized ce: - 
tal $250,000; J. R. Laswell, C. R. Webber and W. 
Mahaffy. 


author 
McFarlane and 


Company, authorized 
Honeyman and R. C. 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—The Pacific Timber Company, aeneeines 
capital $3,000,000; J. F. Body, C. T. Beers and C. 


Evans. 
South Dakota. 
Huron—tThe Farmers’ Independent Grain & Lumber Com- 


*pany, authorized capital $25,000. 


Texas. 

Fort Worth—The Choctaw Lumber & Shingle Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; W. Bohning, G. H. Bohning 
and S. M. Wheat. 

Higgins—The Higgins Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $12,000; M. S. James, J. A. May, W. Black aud 
others. 

Houston—The Lumberman’s National Bank, 
capital $400,000; S. F. 
and others. 

Mineral Wells—The Mineral Wells Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; W. H. McMillan, C. J. MeMillan 
and others. 


authorized 
Carter, J. H. Jones, S. M. Bryan 


Virginia. 

Boulevard—The Delmarvia Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; E. S. Wooten, S. P. Cropper and H. P. 
Dale. 

Charlottesville—The Piedmont Lumber Corporation, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; H. Wingfield and H. A. Dinwiddie. 

Galax—The Galax Handle Works, authorized eapital $20,- 
000; W. P. Swartz, E. R. Brunk and H. P. Swartz. 

Stokesville—The Virginia Cooperage Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; J. A. Bell and A. J. Young. 


Washington. 

s f The Madison Mill Company, authorized capital 
$20,000; G. J. Kjosness, I. G. Kjosness, G. J. Goodhue and 
others. 

Spokane—The Spokane Veneer & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; R. Cross, J. E. Peterson, J. A. 
Rowman and others. vas ae 

West Virginia. 

Avondale—The Avondale & Hackers Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; R. M. Caines, J. M. Lewis, 
A. H. Bean and others. 

Charleston—The Edgewood Improvement ee au- 
thorized capital $25,000; J. A. Thayer, H. Fry, S. A. Haw- 
kins and others. 

Elizabeth—The Mountain State Casket Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

Huntington—The West Virginia Seating Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000. 





Wisconsin. 

Galesville—The I. S. Farrand Lumber Company, 
ized capital $5,000; J. S. Farrand, O. H. 
Farrand. 

Milwaukee—The E. J. Schaefer Piano Company, 
ized capital $500,000; E. J. Schaefer and others. 

Wausau—The Stone Timber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; F. P. Stone, G. D. Jones and R. Schmidt. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Ontario. 


Dryden—The Gordon Pulp & Paper Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; J. P. Luckhart, S. G. M. Nesbitt and M. W. 
Murdoff. 

Elmira—The Elmira Interior Hardwood Company, au 
thorized capital $100,000; W. Weber, L. A. Jeanneret, A. 
J. ——— and others. 

Ott 
eapital $499, 900 ; 
son and others. 


author 
Farrand and E. 


author- 











Company, authorized 
- ae Clende nning, H. 8S. Conn, J. Thomp 


Quebec. 
Montreal—The Patrick Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $200,000; H. M. Molson, M. C. McIntyre, J. Patrick and 
others. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Gordon—The Gordon Lumber Company recently entered 
the lumber business. 





Arkansas. 


Cotter—The Stewart & Booth Timber 
notice of its dissolution. 

Hot Springs—The Gibbs-Wooten Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Molina Lumber Company. 

Pine Bluff—The J. D. Harnett Lumber Company recently 
entered the lumber business at this point. 

California. 

San Francisco—The Great Western Lumber Company has 
opened permanent offices in the Hansford building, 268 
Market street. 


Company has filed 


Colorado. 
Idaho Springs—The D. E. Wykoff Lumber & Milling Com- 
pany has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Sterling— The Brillhart- Hoak Company has changed style 
to the Rock Falls Sled & Wagon Works. 
Connecticut. 


New Haven—The .De Forest & Hotchkiss Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, 
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New Haven—The New Haven Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
District of Columbia. 
Washington—The H. Borgman Manufacturing Company 
is out of the lumber business. 
Florida. 
Bearhead—The Gum Creek Lumber 
the lumber business. 
Titusville—The Titusville Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the lumber business. 
Idaho. 
Moscow—It is reported that the Madison Lumber Com- 
pany will remove its headquarters to Spokane, Wash. 
Illinois. 


Lumber Company 


Company is out of 


Chicago—The Acacio 
the lumber business. 

Chicago—Alexander H. Revell & Co. have increased their 
capital stock to $500,000. 

Chicago—H. Weidenaar & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Halsted Street Mill Company. 

Chicago Heights—The Chicago 
out of business. 


recently entered 


Ifeights Planing Mill is 


Indiana. 


Anderson—The Hazlewood Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by George W. Myers. 
Fort Wayne—A receiver has been appointed for the Peer- 
less Manutacturing Company. 
Vincennes—D. Mecllvaine has been succeeded by the 
McIlvaine Lumber Company. 
Indian Territory. 


Sulphur—cC. 8S. Leeper & Bro. will remove headquarters 
to Capitol Hill, Okla. 
Iowa. 
Muscatine—The Anthes Lumber 
headquarters to Knoxville, lowa. 
Noble—Frey & Mast have changed style to James Mast. 
Ottumwa—F. A. Tisdale has been succeeded by the Tis- 
dale Lumber Company. 


Company will remove 


Kansas. 


Healy—H. A. Coombs is out of the lumber business. 

Medora—tThe J. W. Metz Lumber Company, of Wichita, 
will establish a yard at this point. 

Zeandale—The Moore Bros. Lumber 
the lumber business. 


Company is out of 


Louisiana. 


Church Point—The Church Point Lumber Company has 
entered the retail lumber business at this point. 

Donaldsonville—The Esnault Lumber Company is out of 
the lumber business. 

Martherville—It is reported that the Petty Lumber Com- 
pany has sold its plant and timber holdings of 12,000 acres 
to a northern syndicate for $275,000. 

Montrose—-It is reported that the Montrose Lumber Com- 





pany has sold its large mill with 60,000 acres of timber 
land to E. A. Frost and associates for about $1,000,000. 
Massachusetts. 


Waltham—William J. Barry has bought the interests of 
the heirs of the late John M. Rice in the Butterick Lumber 
Company. The consideration is said to be $66,500. 

Michigan. 

Addison—Kline, Dean & Rogers have been succeeded by 
the Central Supply Company. 

Charlotte—The Charloite 


Interior Finish Company has 


been succeeded by the Cove Manufacturing Company. The 
company will remove to Lansing. 
Grand Rapids—The Manville Piano Company is out of 


business. 
Marion—Orr & Dunham have been succeeded by Marton 
& Doudna. ; 
Minnesota. 


Clinton—The Geier-Buholz Lumber Company has 
succeeded by Geier Bros. 

Minneapolis—The Rogers Lumber Company has sold to 
the Panhandle Lumber Company, of Spokane, Wash., 20,000 
acres of timber land for $750,600. 

North Branch—J. E. Alvin & Co. have been succeeded 
by the North Branch Lumber Company. 

Mississippi. 

Crenshaw—F. P. Vanderburg is out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Grange—Z. T. Thompson has changed style to the Z. T. 
Thompson & Sons. 

Gulfport—The Gulfport Portrait Company has changed 
style to the Southern Woodworking Company. 

Neville—S. S. Neville has been appointed receiver for the 
Neville-Knight Lumber Company. 

Missouri. 

Birchtree—The Jennings-Masterson Lumber Company has 
sold out. 

Chillicothe—The Chillicothe Box Manufacturing Company 
is out of business. 

Grant City—John Stalder & Co. have been succeeded by 
J. D. Good. 

Kansas City—The Seawell-Wiley Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Seawell-Roy Lumber Company. 

King City—J. E. Liggett is out of the lumber business 
here. 

St. Louis—August Gundlach has filed an involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. 


been 


Montana. 


3ainville—The corporation of the Bainville Mercantile 
& Lumber Company has been dissolved. 


Nebraska. 


Tecumseh—G. W. Hassett has been succeeded by the 
Sullivan-McDermott Lumber Company. 

Trenton—A. H. French has been succeeded by the Barr & 
Hamilton Lumber Company. 

Wayne—C. O. Fisher has been succeeded by Fisher & 


Dickerson. 
Nevada. 


Fallon—The Wonder Lumber Company recently entered 
the lumber business. 
Wonder—The Wonder Lumber Company recently entered 
the lumber business. : : 
New Mexico. 
taton—The Raton Lumber Company has 
capital stock from $25,000 to $75,C00. 


New York. 


Cambridge—Henry H. Lovejoy & Son have been succeeded 
by the Lovejoy Company. 

Geneva—tThe ‘Torry Park Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Robson & Monroe. 

Rochester—E. R. Huddleston is out of the lumber busi- 


ness, 
North Dakota. 


Adams—The Lamb & Rukke Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Robertson Lumber Company. 

Langdon—The Mahon-Robinson Land & Lumber Company 
has removed its general offices to Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ohio. 
Oberlin—The Oberlin Coal, Lumber & Milling Company 
has been succeeded in the lumber business by the Carver- 


Kennedy Company and in the coal and cement business by 
the Oberlin Concrete & Coal Company. 


increased its 





Pandora—The Pandora Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Althouse, Ewing & Co. 

Piedmont—W. A. Clay has been succeeded by the Pied- 
mont Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Wapakoneta—Charles H. Moore has removed to Spring- 





field. 
Waterville—C. J. Stickney & Co. have been succeedod 
by C. E. Shaffmaster. 
Oklahoma. 
Capitol Hill—C. S. Leeper & Bro., of Sulphur, I. T., 


will open offices here. 

Cheyenne—H. D. Cox has been succeeded by the White 
Lumber & Coal Company. 

Enid—F.. I. Green Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Newman Lumber Company. 

Oregon. 

Detroit—The Buckeye Sawmill Company recently entered 
the lumber business. 

Toledo—G. L. Gray has been 
Spruce Lumber Company. 

Pennsylvania. 

Corry—The G. D. Heath Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized by G. D. Heath, C. H. Ames, G. Ames and G. E. 
Heath to do a general lumber business. 

Fredonia—The J. A. Baker Lumber Company has been 


succeeded by the Fir & 


succeeded by the Fredonia Planing Mill & Lumber Com 
pany. 
McKees Rocks—The Russell-Kress Box & Lumber Com- 


pany has been succeeded by W. L. Russell and will operate 
as the W. L. Russell Lumber Company. 





Pittsburg—The Randolph Lumber Company will remove 
its headquarters to Canisteo, N. Y. 
Tennessee, 


Gleason—Guy Alexander has bought. a half interest in 
the stave and timber business of W. B. Bynum for $50, 
000. 

Morristown—C. D. Mater has been 
Jones-Marshall Lumber Company. 

Nashville—The A. L. Hayes Company has 
eapital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Reelfoot—H. B. Blanks is out of the lumber busines:. 

Texas. 

Abilene—The Minnetonka Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been granted a permit to de business in this 
state. 

Flatonia—J. A. Caldwell & Son have been succeeded by 
the Flatonia Lumber Company. 

Quanah—C. D. Hanson recently entered the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Redwater—A receiver 
water Lumber Company. 

Sinton—The Sinton Lumber & Hardware 
cently entered the lumber business. 

Temple—J. W. Webb has been 
Campbell & Sons. 

Village Mills—The Eastman-Hiatt 
asked for a receiver 

Utah. 


Salt Lake City—W. B. McCartney has so'd his interest 


in the McConaughey-McCartney Lumber Company. 
Virginia. 
Blacksburg—The Blacksburg Supply 
succeeded by Black Bros. 
Norfolk—The Norfolk Lumber Company has removed to 


Fayetteville, N. C. 
Washington. 

Auburn—The Kelly-Bangs Lumber Company has changed 
style to the June Lumber Company. 

Bellingham—The Bellingham Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by the Lake Mill & Lumber Company. 

Keystone—E. M. Robish & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Keystone Lumber Company. 

Marysville—Kruse Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Michigan Lumber Company. 

RKeardan—J. A. Hanson, LeDuc & Boyd and the H. J. 
Mattes Lumber Company have been succeeded by the 
Chamokane Lumber Company. 

Seattle—Gambell & Wheeler 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Tenino—W. E. Brown and F. D. Harm have bought the 
Stone Bros. saw mill and timber for $76,000. 

Tyler—Carman & Cassidy have been succeeded by the 
White River Lumber Company. 


West Virginia. 
Charleston—The Marshall-Stull Lumber Company recently 
entered the lumber business. 
Fairmont—Kelley bros. have been succeeded by the Kel- 
ley-Finley Lumber Company. 


Wisconsin. 
Galesville—ltra §S. Farrand has been succeeded by the 
I. S. Farrand Lumber Company. 
Racine—The Belle City Sash & Door Company has filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Trempealeau—William Merwin has been succeeded by the 
Cooper & Graves Lumber Company. 
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NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


California. 
Long Spur—Curtis Bros. & Co.'s sash and door factory 
which was destroyed by fire recently with a loss of $75,000 
will be rebuilt within the next thirty days. 


‘ Louisiana. 
Opelousas—Rutledge & Co. are clearing a site for the 


erection of a large saw mill which wiil be modern in every 
respect. The company was recently incorporated for $150,- 





000. 

Springfield—The Springfield Lumber Company has com- 
pleted the rebuilding of its plant which was destroyed by 
fire about a year ago. ; 

Michigan. 


Reed City—The Reed City Veneer & Panel Company, re- 
cently incorporated for $40,000, is building a plant 700x140 
feet in size. The plant will be located on the site of the 
Gerber & Strable flooring mill which was recently destroyed 
by fire. B 

Mississippi. 

Bay St. Louis—The Bay Lumber Company, recently incor- 
porated, is building a saw mill to cost about $25,000 and 
will have a daily capacity of 35,000 feet. 

Belzoni—The Belgrade Lumber Company has bought a 
tract of land and will erect a saw mill with a daily capacity 
of 40,000 to 50,000 feet. The company was recently incor- 
porated for $100,000. 

Brunswick—H. B. Blanks, formerly of Reelfoot, .Tenn., 
has bought a tract of timber land and will build a saw mill 
with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 


Missouri. 

Springfield—The Springfield Planing Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany is making improvements on its plant to cost about 
$15,000. 

New York. 


Newton Falls—The Webster Lumber Company is building 
a single band saw mill of the Clark Bros. pattern with which 
it will manufacture Adirondack hardwoods, 


. The Endorsement 
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Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lumber With it you can pile anything 
from | inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to #0 M per day at a cost of 12 to lic. per M 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 


Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Pateates tor the United States aod Canada, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
1419 R. A. LONG BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr, 








Oregon Pine ougus rir 
Redwood Lumber 


And Other Pacific Coast Woods. 


FOREIGN and DOMES‘*IC CARGOES 
AND RAIL SHIPMENTS 


CHARLES R. McCORMICK & CO. 


Cable Address ‘‘Charmick.” 


Room 130 Hansford Block, 
25 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


| FACTORY 8. cx, 
LUMBER: 


Western Pine. 
Place orders now for spring and summer delivery. 


Western Pine & Fir Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
5 ) 


‘FIR LUMBER) 


ANY GRADE AND ANY SIZE, 
Eastern and Coastwise, Rail Shipments Solicited. 


H. T. BURNTRAGER & CO. 


L 9-10 Madison Building, PORTLAND, ORE. , 
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Cut Stock 
For Sash and Doors— 


cut to size from the best Western 
White Pine. We make this a 
special feature of our business 
and the strongest argument we 
can extend for your trade {is the 
satisfactory service we are ren- 
dering — evidenced by repeated 
orders, We also manufacture 


NOS PEDO ee Saw War ie 








MOULDING, SIDING, FINISH 
AND FACTORY PLANK 


perfectly milled and In good 
grades, Drop us a line telling us 
about your requirements and we 
will gladly give you delivered 
prices. 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 











The Quickest Way 


To convince yourself that we can or cannot 
supply you with the sort of stock you want 
is to send us an order for anything in 


PACIFIC 
COAST 
STOCKS 


A line will bring our prices 
by return mail, 


FIR, SPRUCE, 
CEDAR, 
REDWOOD, 
WESTERN 
WHITE PINE. 
REDWOOD 
SHINGLES. 


wW:-I-McCKEE LUMBER Co. 


{ AA ANVFACTURERS f 
_ AND WHOLESALERS 


Quincy, Illinois. 





MONTANA, IDAHO, E, WASHINGTON. 
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IDAHO ann WESTERN 


White Pine Lumber 
Larch Lumber and Idaho 
White Pine Lath. 


We are manufacturers. Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Correspondence solicited, 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER CO. 


LACLEDE, IDAHO. 
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WESTERN PINE LUMBER 


in all forms for yard trade. 
STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MILAN, WASH. 











IDAHO RED CEDAR 


Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


For delivered prices, write 


SAND POINT CEDAR CO., Ltd., 


SAND POINT, IDAHO. 











HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 7" Sx2,% joe sdvesac 


of the “Climax Tally Book.’’ American Lumberman, Chicago, Hil. 





North Carolina. 


Elizabeth City—The Dare Lumber Company, of New York, 
will build a saw mill with a daily capacity of 150,000 feet 
which will give employment to about 300 men. 

Raleigh—The Ingleside Lumber Company is making large 
improvements at its plant, some of which are: dry kiln, 
planer, edger and a blower system. 


Tennessee. 
Crossville—E. S. Cram & Co. are building a woodworking 


plant to cost about $50,000. They will manufacture sash, 
doors, blinds, banisters and other house trimmings. 


Texas. 


Lelavale—The Texas Yellow Pine Lumber Company is 
completing arrangements for the erection of a saw mill. It 
has a mill in Nacogdoches county and the combined capacity 
of both will be about 75,000 feet a day. 

Sour Lake—A. C. Ford and A. E. Kerr are building a saw 
mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. The work is 
well under way and the mill will be completed shortly. 

Washington. 


Bellingham—The Bellingham Bay Lumber Company is 
installing an automatic sprinkler system at its plant to 
cost about $25,000. 

Spokane—The Fidelity Lumber Company has bought a site 
on the Spokane Falls & Northern railway on which it will 
erect a shingle mill and planing mill. 

Wisconsin. 


Arbor Vite—The Yawkey-Bissel Lumber Company is build- 
ing a large boiler house in which it will install a battery 
of four boilers with a capacity of 600 horsepower, which 
will double its present capacity. 

Mellen—The Foster-Latimer Lumber Company has in- 
stalled a 350-horsepower Corliss engine in its planing mill. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 


CONDITIONS IN LIVERPOOL. 
(By our own correspondent.) 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, April 13.—Favored with fine 
weather building operations have been but little inter- 
fered with and one would naturally have expected such 
a condition of things would have been favorably re- 
flected upon the lumber trade, but the market is flat. 
Perhaps the Canadians, who lately returned home after 
making their contracts, have had the best of the busi- 
ness. 

Sawn pitch pine timber has come freely to this dis- 
trict, the importation being about 551,000 cubic feet. 
Nearly all this was sent here upon consignment by ship- 
pers to their brokers here and has been sold privately 
at the best prices obtainable. And unfortunately a large 
proportion of small average cube, or sappy and dis- 
colored, which has made such shipments difficult to sell. 
In all probability when the shippers get their account 
sales from this country they will not feel at all cheer- 
ful. The stocks in this port and at Manchester at the 
end of March were 1,352,000 cubic feet. In 1906 there 
was only 242,000 cubic feet, or only about one-sixth of 
what is held here today. This being the position, it is 
hardly necessary to state that the usual importers on 
ec. i. f. terms to this neighborhood are not inclined to do 
business in futures. Lumber also figures heavily in 
stock at 336,000 cubic feet with a consumption of only 
170,000 cubic feet. Prices in consequence have eased off, 
excepting for prime quality, for which fair prices are 
obtainable. 

Shipments of hewn oak logs came to this port during 
March to the extent of 42,000 eubie feet. These were 
from the southern states and sold private at satisfac- 
tory prices. Some shipments, in not too large quantities, 
of Baltimore waney oak logs would meet with a good 
reception. Sawn oak planks of the usual specification 
for railroad. wagon building are in good demand and 
really prime shipments would bring remunerative prices. 
But for inferior, shaken stuff or out sizes there is no 
outlet on this side of the water. Prime planks cut to 
coffin sizes would do well but it must be borne in mind 
that they must be of really first class quality. 

There is still a continuance in demand for walnut 
logs, but they should be of prime quality and of good 
average size. On the other hand small sized, inferior 
logs are practically unsalable, excepting at ruinous 
prices. Demand fur walnut lumber has slackened off 
considerably. Satin walnut, alias red gumwood, has 
largely gone out of favor. There is an ample stock here 
which in consequence of the poor demand is difficult to 
sell at any reasonable price. All shipments should be 
stopped until the market recovers itself. 

There is an excellent demand just now for whitewood 
(poplar) and when the logs are of good sizes, straight 
grained and free from knots excellent prices are ob- 
tained. The same applies to lumber. 

A cargo of Oregon pine timber arrived here during 
March. It was bought whilst on the passage to this 
country on ¢. i. f. terms and is evidently meeting with 
a good demand. Still the aggregate stock on the market 
at the end of last month was approximately 448,000 
cubic feet, which is an ample supply for the present. 
The demand for California redwood is moderate, the 
consumption for last month being 9,000 cubic feet, reduc- 
ing the stock to 22,000 cubic feet. As a result of this 
position the holders have advanced their prices and there 
are no further supplies either on the way or even con- 
templated. In two or three months, in all probability, 
this market will be cleared out. 

The Canadian season will open shortly, when supplies 
of pine lumber will be down from Montreal and Quebec. 
Some of the well known shippers have already sold out 
their wintered stocks for this country. The New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia spruce deal market is very 
firm, although the stocks are large. 


Mahogany. 


The monthly sales of mahogany were held on 
March 20 and 21 by Edward Chaloner & Co. and Alfred 
Dobell & Co. respectively. All the old stalwarts were 











prominent on both days. Those who are associated with 
the American market filled up their usual places and 
were among the most prominent buyers. The highest 
prices realized were $1.04 and $1.86 a foot and other 
grades at lower prices according to size, quality and 
condition. A very large portion was bought for the 
American market. The sales under the hammer during 
the two days amounted to upwards of 1,500,000 feet. 





FROM THE LAND OF THE AZTECS. 

Mexico City, Mexico, April 25.—F. W. Nye, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., president of the Federal Timber & 
Colonization Company; R. T. Cooper, secretary of the 
company; William Schade, member of the board of 
directors, and N. H. Little, of Seattle, Wash., a stock- 
holder, are in the state of Chiapas looking over large 
tracts of timber which the company contemplates buy- 
ing. This company has a capital stock of $5,000,000 
and its prime purpose is to acquire extensive tracts of 
timber land in this country. It desires to acquire not 
fewer than 300,000 acres of land immediately. Mr. Nye 
will remain in this country until the land is secured. 
He will investigate timber tracts in Jalisco, Guerrero, 
Durango and other parts of Mexico. 

Col. W. C. Greene, the New York and Cananea cop- 
per magnate, has entered into a contract with the gov- 
ernment of the state of Chihuahua to expend $1,000,000 
in the exploitation of timber lands and the establish- 
ment of important industries in that state. 

It is stated that the Phelps-Dodge Company will 
hereafter obtain the lumber for its various mines in 
Mexico and Arizona in Mexico instead of from the 
Puget sound region as it has been doing. It is esti- 
mated that this company spends annually not less than 
$2,000,000 for mine timbers and lumber. It is said 
that this company has formed a close alliance with the 
Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company, which owns 
3,000,000 acres of timber land in Mexico, about 200 
miles south of the Arizona border. The lumber com- 
pany has established saw mills upon the tract and is 
getting out lumber in considerable quantities. 

Surveys are being made for the route of a railroad 
that will be built from a point on the Cananea, Yaqui 
River & Pacific railroad to a large tract of timber in 
the Ajos mountains, state of Sonora. Saw mills will be 
established upon the tract by the time the road is 
finished. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Appeal from Judgment. - 


OTTawa, ONT., April 27.—By a decision of the supreme 
court of Canada the Turner Lumber Company, of Toronto, 
lost its appeal against the judgment of the lower court 
finding it responsible for not delivering logs to Playfair & 
White, lumber manufacturers of Midland, Ont. There 
was a contract in writing by which the Turner company 
undertook to supply the Midland manufacturers during the 
season of 1905 pine logs sufficient to furnish their mill 
until November 15.. The obligation was subject to the con- 
dition that the logs which were to be taken from specified 
luts were safely driven to the mouths of the Spanish and 
Pickerel rivers respectively and safely towed to Midland 
and the Turner company was not to be liable if prevented 
by unavoidable accidents, stress of weather or events 
beyond their control from keeping the agreement. A large 
quantity of the logs required were not supplied and the 
appellants claimed that in spite of due diligence they were 
prevented being able to drive them to the mouth of the 
Spanish river owing to low water. They did not attempt 
to tow after September 1, claiming that the towing season 
was then over. Mr. Playfair claimed and the lower courts 
held that the season was not so limited. It was held too 
that the appellants could have delivered the logs by making 
special efforts which it was their duty to make. 











Involuntary Bankruptcy in Ohio. 


W. A. Bennett, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed receiver, with bonds 
of $25,000, for the Pease Company. ‘This action was taken 
upon the petition of C. H. Pease, president of the Pease 
Company, which does a large business in sash and doors, 
building material and general millwork, with plant at 
Avondale, a suburb of Cincinnati. 

The company is capitalized at $50,000 and has assets at 
over $300,000, with liabilities of $200,000. President Pease 
avers in his petition that he is, in addition to being a large 
stockholder and the president of the company, a creditor in 
the sum of $90,000 as surety on the company’s paper for 
money borrowed with which to meet current obligations in 
conducting the business. He is not, he says, secured, and 
while the concern is perfectly solvent he asks the court to 
take the business in charge and conduct it through a 
receivership in order that it may be disposed of as a going 
concern and not sacrificed by pressure of creditors, as there 
are other creditors than he and some of them are pressing 
for collection. Lengthy and expensive litigation with any 
forced sales, he says, would sacrifice the business, while if 
the free will is preserved and time given in which to wind 
up or straighten up the affairs of the company all creditors 
will be paid in full and there will be a substantial balance 
for distribution among stockholders. The action is by 
practical agreement. 





Court Orders Chapman’s Release. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 27.—L. S. Chapman, manager’ of 
the Barber Lumber Company, of Boise, Ida., who has been 
in jail in his home town for several weeks, having been 
committed for contempt of court for refusing to produce 
certain books desired by the grand jury in connection with 
land fraud investigations, was this week ordered released 
from custody by United States Circuit Judge William B. 
Gilbert, of this city. The case was brought into the Oregon 
federal court on an application for a writ of habeas corpus 
and upon the court’s allowance of the same Chapman was or- 
dered released from custody. Judge Gilbert in his decision 
held that Chapman is entitled to the protection of the fifth 
amendment of the constitution of the United States, which 
says that no man shall be compelled to give testimony 
against himself. Under this provision, says Judge Gilbert, 
Chapman was justified in refusing to deliver the company's 
books, on the ground that to do so might be to compel him 
to furnish evidence to incriminate himself. The case was 
argued before Judge Gilbert last week by United States 
Attorney Bristol for the government and Attorneys Lyttle- 
ton, Price and A. A. Fraser for Chapman. Chapman has 
been in jail since April 9. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
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Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, is paying a visit to the company’s north- 
ern mills. 

C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
Lumber Company, white cedar operator, returned to 
Chicago from his European trip Saturday of last week. 

John F. Fountain, of the Bureau of Grades of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, hereafter will make his headquarters at Chi- 
cago, he having settled at Wilmette, Il. 


The Lesh & Matthews Lumber Company, well known 
hardwood wholesaler, of which Llewellyn A. Lesh is 
president, and which is domiciled in the Marquette 
building, reports a record breaking business for April. 


The Morgan Sash & Door Company has moved into 
its fine new five-story building on Blue Island avenue 
and Wood street. There was no break in the business 
between leaving the old quarters and the occupancy 
of the new. 


A. Long and C. B. Sweet, respectiyely president 
and vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
the big yellow pine operator with offices in the new R. A. 
Long building, Kansas City, Mo., were in Chicago this 
week on a brief business visit. 

Edward A. Sindsen, of the McCauley-Saunders Lum- 
ber Company, is having some difficulty in keeping his 
hat on this week, the Sindsen family doctor having 
announced the advent of a 10-pound girl. Mother and 
daughter are reported to be doing well. 

Yellow pine and hemlock dealers are doing consider- 
able business with the local amusement parks, whose 
preparations for their respective summer openings are 
going on undaunted by the fact that the weather man 
persists in keeping his finger on the wrong button. 

A. Robertson, until recently a retail lumber dealer 
at Highland Park, Ill., was in Chicago last week. A 
few months ago Mr. Robertson sold out his yard to 
the North Shore Fuel & Supply Company, of Highland 
Park. He has just been elected mayor of the pretty 
little northwestern suburb. ~ 

The Norton Company, of Worcester, Mass., manufac- 
turer of grinding wheels made of aluminum, is enjoying 
an exceedingly prosperous business this year. Owing to 
the heavy increase in its volume of business in the west 
it has recently made an important change in the loca- 
tion of its Chicago branch office. 


Henry Sondheimer, well known Chicago wholesaler 
of all kinds of hardwood lumber, returned to Chicago 
last week from a trip extending along the Atlantic 
seaboard from Virginia into Maine. Mr. Sondheimer 
said that trade was fairly good through the eastern 
territory but had been held up considerably by the ex- 
tremely cold weather. 


Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, had a lemon 
handed to him last Monday. It was done up in a 
fancy package according to the official’ wrapping rules 
of the United States Green Goods Shovers’ Association, 
but a lemon is a lemon for all that. It came through 
the mail post marked at Santa Barbara, Cal., with the 
name of the sender omitted. 


Louis P. Hurter, Southern Illinois representative of 
E. L. Roberts & Co., the well known sash and door 
manufacturers, is in Chicago this week from a five 
weeks trip through his territory and will take to the 
road again Monday. Mr. Hurter is covering the points 
formerly made by ‘‘Charlie’’ Rourke for the same 
concern and is making good with the retail trade. He 
reports a good business for so early in the year. 


Among the visitors to Chicago this week was Oscar 
Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., of Pittsburg. He 
enjoyed a pleasant stay in this city preliminary to his 
visit to the white pine region of the north. Mr. Bab- 
cock was greatly pleased with the splendid illustra- 
tions in the LUMBERMAN writeup of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va., for which concern 
E. V. Babeock & Co., of Pittsburg, have been agents for 
a great many years. 

Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, manager of the Northern 
Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn., and Harry C. Hornby, 
who occupies a similar position in the official personnel 
of the Cloquet Lumber Company, of the same city, 
passed through Chicago last week and were back in the 
city Thursday of this week on a flying visit. They had 
been inspecting the properties of the Eastern Lumber 
Company, at Tonawanda, N. Y., recently acquired by 
the Cloquet companies. The new yard is to be used 
as an eastern distributing outlet for much of the 
product of the Cloquet mills. 

George S. Gynn of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the best 
known lumbermen of Ohio, passed through Chicago 
Tuesday of this week en route to Duluth. Mr. Gyun 
reports good business at good prices as to the retail 
trade of Cleveland and a healthy tone in lumber values 
in car lots, as indicated by inquiries and sales in that 
market. Mr. Gyn» is intimately associated in the man- 
agement of the Cleveland City Lumber Company, lo- 
eated on Monroe street near Pearl; with the Wilson 
Avenue Lumber Company, on Wilson avenue and the 
Erie road; and with the Krause-Gynn Lumber Com- 
pany, on Mahoning and West Third streets, all of 
Cleveland, the first two large retail concerns. Mr. 
Gynn in his various lines of business enjoyed the best 
business in 1906 that his concerns ever have known, 
and for the first quarter of 1967 reports better business 
than for any quarter of 1906. 





F. J. Cook, of Fowlerville, Mich., former president of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
in Chicago Monday on his way to Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
Cook has closed out his retail lumber yard and hard- 
ware business at Fowlerville and intends to locate on 
the Pacific coast, ‘‘and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to 
blame for it,’’ said Mr. Cook while in the city Monday. 
‘‘In recent years I have been reading so much stuff 
about the timber of the northwest and the big things 
that are being done in that country that I at last de- 
termined to close out my Michigan business and locate 
on the coast. What I read inspired me with the firm 
belief in the future of that locality.’’ This is Mr. 
Cook’s third trip to the west within a short time. He 
has become well acquainted with the possibilities of 
the land to which he is going. For the present Mr. 
Cook’s family will remain at Fowlerville until he has 
secured a permanent location. 





CHICAGO BRANCH IN LARGER QUARTERS. 


Beginning May 1, 1907, the Norton Company will 
occupy the large store situated at 48 South Canal 
street, Chicago. This store is twenty feet in width by 
150 feet in length and affords ample room for the dis- 
play of an immense line of the company’s goods which 
consists of aluminum grinding wheels. The store has an 
unusually attractive front and in a window facing the 
street there is shown a gigantic wheel sixty inches in 
diameter and weighing 2,800 pounds. This wheel has 
a picture in its center in which are displayed drawings 
of the Norton Company’s plant as it appeared in 1883 
and as it appears at the present time. The additional 
new plant of the Norton Company, now in process of 
construction at Niagara Falls, N. Y., will also be shown 
in this picture as it will appear when completed. 

The interior is well lighted and is finished in ma- 
hogany, the goods being displayed in handsome cases of 
mahogany finish. The new office and store is managed 
by George K. Stone, an energetic and enterprising rep- 
resentative of the Norton Company, who has been in its 
employ for many years and who is thoroughly familiar 
with the trade and its requirements. Friends and cus- 
tomers of the Norton Company are cordially invited to 
inspect the new quarters when visiting Chicago. 





MR. AND MRS. HINES ENTERTAIN. 


Saturday night of last week Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Hines entertained the office employes of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company at their home, 497 Jackson 
boulevard, which had been tastefully decorated in 
honor of the event. 

The relations between the head of Chicago’s biggest 
lumber concern and the men who form a part of its 
efficient organization are very intimate. While Mr. 
Hines went to Europe to free his mind of the cares of 
his mammoth business operations he did not forget his 
associates and employes and long before he arrived in 
Chicago had planned an occasion at which he might 
tell them of his trip and present them with tokens 
of his regard. The Hines residence is a large three- 
story building but Saturday it was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity. A caterer had been engaged and cov- 
ers were laid for seventy-eight. All of these were taken 
and as there were a number of professional entertain- 
ers, servants and: others present, there was nearly 100 
people in the building. 

After a very tasty dinner Mr. and Mrs. Hines under- 
took to tell their guests something of the many won- 
derful and beautiful things they had seen in their tour 
of western and southwestern Europe, and after that Pro- 
fessor Panek, a Bohemian character impersonator, gave 
some excellent studies of well known people of the 
past and present day. Four professional vocalists, two 
young men and two young women, had been engaged 
and sang both classical and popular numbers. During 
the course of the evening Mr. Hines presented each of 
those present with a gift as a souvenir of the occasion 
and a testimonial of the regard in which he or she is 
held. 

The party began at 8 o’clock and the guests did not 
leave until nearly 12. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 


Receipts of lumber by water at the port of Chicago 
during the week ended May 1 showed an increase over 
the previous week. Seventeen vessels which entered the 
harbor brought in 6,150,000 feet of lumber and 17,000 
polts, as against eighteen vessels which brought in 
5,260,000 feet of lumber, 53,185 ties and 15,000 posts 
the previous week. This brings the total receipts at the 
port of Chicago by water from January 1, 1907, to 
date to 22,610,000 feet of lumber, 53,185 ties, 15,000 
posts and 17,000 poles. 

Arrivals by date and vessel for the week were: 


April 24—Steamer P. Sawyer, Cheboygan, Mich., M. D. 
Olds to the South Side Lumber Company, 450, 000 feet. 
Steamer G. C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., Thayer Lumber 
Company to the Marsh- Hathway Company, 420, 000 feet. 

April 25—Steamer J. D. Marshall, Marinette, Wis., Saw- 
yer Goodman Company to Francis Beidler & Co., 350,000 
feet. Steamer S. O. Neff, Wells, Mich., I. Stephenson Com- 
pany to the Chicago Packing Box Company, 250.000 feet. 
Steamer F. 8. Christie, South Arm, Mich., David Ward Est. 
to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 514,000 feet. 

April 26—Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., 
W. H. White Company to the Illinois Steel Company, 516,- 
000 feet.. Steamer FL. E. Thompson, Frankfort, Mich., Kelley 
Lumber & Shingle Company to the International Harvester 
Company. 200,000 feet of lumber. 

April 27—-Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Boyne City, Mich., 
W. H. White Company to the Edward Hines lumber Com- 
pany, 400,000. feet. Steamer G. Burnham, Alpena, Mich., 
Malcom McPhee to the Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 17,000 
poles. Steamer F. W. Fletcher, St. Ignace, Mich., Ritten- 
house & Embree Company to the same, 520,00 feet. ” Steamer 
M. F. Butters, Marinette, Wis., Sawyer Goodman Company 











Flooring, Ceiling, Bevel Siding 

FI and Finish. Long Timbers, 
Joists, Dimension, Etc, 

Bevel Siding, Finish 


CEDAR sass 


Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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Eastern Office: 
fi HARRISON G. FOSTER. 
Me) 109 Lumber Exchg. Minneapolis, Minn 










St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President, 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y & Treas. 





























It’s a 
Cinch 


We can supply your wats 
in Fir Lumber for that’s 
our specialty. Try us on 
your next order for 


FIR CAR MATERIAL, 
FIR TIMBERS, YARD 
STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We own and operate the following mills: 


KAPOWSIN LUMBER Co., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tecoma. 


Foster Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FIR For 
Factory Use 


is so far ahead of other woods 
there’s no comparison. Fit 
for all kinds of work—without 
apologies. We're here to prove 


it. What do you say? 


E.. H. Lewis Lumber Co. 


Successor to Lewis & Hughes. 


General Office, || CHICAGO OFFICE, 
SEATTLE, WASH. || 1502 Fisher Building. 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
907 No. 18 Broadway. 


Special Representative. 


H.C. FRANCE, Oskaloosa, Ia. | 











Try Upright 


Red Cedar 
You Shingles in 


Ready? Straight Cars. 


ix4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 
38x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 
1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 


%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
/2x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


Fir Yard Stock a Specialty. 


Atlas Lbr. @ Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J.D. Hayford, Fargo, N. D.; 
J. A. Uhler, Burlington. Ia.; | R. T. Means, McPherson, Kan. 


Fir Bevel Siding. Flooring and Drop 
Siding, etc. Cedar Siding and Shingles. 


DAY LUMBER CoO., 
Seattle, Wash. 











What You Pay For 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


is not the tning to judge the quality 
on for many inferior brands sell foras 
much as the better brands. When you 
want a brand that has stood the test 
for years try our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we constantly keep cars stored 
at our LaCrosse storage shedsand Minnesota transfer, 
hence can fill orders without delay. When you want 
quick action wire your orders at our expense. 





Address all correspondence to 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















to the Adam Schillo Lumber Company, 500,000 feet of lum- 
ber. 

April 28—Steamer E. Buckley, Manistee, Mich., State 
Lumber Company to the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, 
300,000 feet. Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford 
River Lumber Company to Street, Chatfield & Co., 400,000 
feet of lumber. 

April 29—Schooner Cora A., Thompson, Mich., M. Boni- 
face to Street, Chatfield & Co., 430,000 feet. 

April 30—Schooner A. W. Luckey, Ford River, Mich., 
Street, Chatfield & Co. to the same, 375,000 feet. Schooner 
J. B. Merrill, Wells, Mich., I. Stephenson Company to the 
Columbia Lumber Company, 175,000 feet. Steamer J. D. 
Marshall, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Company to the 
Theo Fathauer Company, 350,000 feet. 
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Expansion in Selling Circles. 





Aggressive Southwestern Lumber Company 
Establishes Office in Chicego. 





The Continental Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., 
a yellow pine manufacturing concern well and favor- 
ably known in the southwest, will soon open offices in 
the Railway Exchange in Chicago and become a fixture 
in the Chicago yellow pine lumber community. 

Ben Collins, jr., late of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
elected vice president of the company and has become 
general manager of the Chicago end of the business. 
Mr. Collins is at present in the east, but will become 
a resident of Chicago about May 15 and immediately 
after that will open the offices referred to for the rap- 
idly increasing business of the Continental Lumber 
Company in the upper Mississippi valley and the east- 
ern United States. 

Mr. Collins is an interesting personality in yellow 
pine lumber circles and although a young man has won 
a most enviable position in the general lumber trade 
of this country. 

A little sketch of Mr. Collins’ career will be appro- 
priate just at this time and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is glad indeed to present herewith also the latest por- 
trait of Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins was born in Covington, Boone county, Ky., 
on June 15, 1878. He remained there with his parents 
until he was 10 years of age and there his early school 
life transpired. About that time he moved to Texar- 
kana, Ark., by way of Chicago, the family remaining in 
Chicago for a short time. 

He finished his schooling in Texarkana. His mother 
having died in Chicago, he was raised largely by his 
uncle, Ben Collins, of Arkansas, one of the pioneers in 
lumbering in that section of the country. 

Young Collins’ experience in the lumber business 
began at Genoa, Ark., for E. W. Frost & Co., in the 
year 1889. He began as all lumber apprentices should 














BEN COLLINS, JR.; 


Vice president of the Continental Lumber Company, of 
Houston, Tex., who will make his home in Chicago. 


by first feeding a machine and then working on up 
by all the hard upward steps which it is necessary to 
make to win such a rank in the lumber world as Mr. 
Collins now holds. 

From the Genoa (Ark.) experience young Collins 
went to Texarkana and worked for some. time for the 
Gate City Lumber Company and was for a time ship- 
ping clerk for that concern. His next experience after 
leaving the Gate City Lumber Company was with the 
East Texas Lumber Mills, and in 1894 he went on the 
road,: traveling in Ohio and Indiana, He worked for 


that company until 1896, when he went with the Big 
Four Lumber Company,,of St. Louis, and was there a 
year, at the end of which time he formed a partnership 
with J. W. Ferguson, of Texarkana, the partnership be- 
ing known as Ferguson & Collins. The firm began busi- 
ness in Cleveland, Ohio, where it continued for a year. 
After the dissolution of Ferguson & Collins young Col- 
lins went with the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis, for a year, traveling in Indiana and Ohio. 

From 1898 to 1900 Mr. Collins was with the Monarch 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, and traveled in Ne- 
braska and Kansas and finally opened an office for that 
company in Indianapolis. 

In 1900 Mr. Collins went with the St. Louis Refrig- 
erator & Wooden Gutter Company, then a prominent 
yellow pine handling company in St. Louis, and was 
there until March 18, 1901, working on the road in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 

On March 18, 1901, Mr. Collins took charge of the 
sales department of the Mercantile Lumber & Supply 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., and was made vice presi- 
dent of that company in 1903 and was with them until 
April 1, 1907, when he assumed his present position. 

The name of the company under which he will do 
business in Chicago is the Continental Lumber Com- 
pany of Texas, that full name being used to distinguish 
it from another Continental Lumber Company also oper- 
ating here in the lumber business. 

The Continental Lumber Company has three mills 
in Texas, one at Lovelady on the International & Great 
Northern railroad about 100 miles north of Houston, 
another at Peterville about 100 miles north of Houston 
on the Houston, East & West Texas railroad, and still 
another at Benford, located on what is known as the 
‘Trinity Tap’’ of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas line, 
which connects Trinity, Tex., with Colmesneil, that state. 

The Continental Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., 
has a daily capacity of about 250,000 feet. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions, 
see page 34. 


There is a distinct note of encouragement in the 
way Chicago dealers discuss the trade situation and 
outlook this week. With the abnormally bad weather 
of April in the background everyone believes that 
seasonable spring weather will soon be here and with 
it undoubtedly will come a great deal of business which 
has been postponed for more favorable working con- 
ditions. Already there is an increase in the volume 
of city trade and also in the number of inquiries and 
orders coming in from country dealers. The season 
of navigation is now well open and receipts and 
shipments consequently have inereased. Building per- 
mits as reported by the city building department 
have been high for quite a while, but the actual 
work done has been relatively small. However, the 
continued issuance of these permits shows that a 
large amount of constructive work has been planned 
and undoubtedly will be begun as soon as the weather 
settles. 

A little improvement is shown in the supply of 
ears furnished to the mills of the northern and south- 
ern lumber manufacturing territories but on the west 
coast the situation has remained practically the same. 
Apparently the railroad companies tapping the In- 
land Empire and the mills of the extreme western 
coast have determined that they will avoid conges- 
tion of lumber shipments as much as possible by ac- 
cepting only such business as they can readily han- 
dle. In the city the supply of cars is better and ship- 
pers are now experiencing little difficulty in securing 
transportation for their stock. 

Prices have held up with a fair degree of stability 
in the face of the business quiet of the last several 
weeks and from now on the probabilities appear to 
be that they will exhibit a firming tendency. Evi- 
dence of renewed corporation activity is shown in 
the action of the maintenance of way departments 
of several of the large railway systems in asking bids 
on large bills of lumber and it is probable that the 
railway companies will soon be back in the market 
as active buyers. The factory trade of the city is in 
excellent shape and taking a great deal of hardwoods 
at excellent prices. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

pia by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 

WEEK ENDED APRIL 27. 
Lumber. 


RECEIPTS 
Shingles. 








BR 6505. 6,0 tata sa. damm ddadubed 54.699,000 13,1 

PE ken aveshatudosgeReanntes 48,203,000 21 
Pee eee TET ee S40 8 «ss 4 wa wiees 
DIONNE nc ccsicsnsawineeee. eaniosss 8,389,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 27. 


Lumber. Shingles. 


WIN Soo veo op te Robo han bs -ardokce oad 690,061,000 105,594,000 
DD 664.0046 606400 Rd0085 oandeee 612,001,000 207,274,000 
Increase .........ceeeeeee “78,060,000. sss e 


PONE dhacencddensandeéde. Gebeabes 101,680,000 


SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 27. 
Lumber. 
ae ee ee ee eee ee 22,4. 8.000 
eee eee eT ee en ene 24,027,000 


Shingles. 
11.621,000 
16,535,000 


1907 
1906 
Decreases 


1,599,000 4,914,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 27. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
LISTER See eee Tree eT ee 105,333,000 
errr errr rrr 170,374,000 
PENNGRODE «| 6:5.606sains s4 Sadun 2,238,000 65,041,000 


RECEIPTS FOR APRIL 


Lumber. Shingles. 


ES co sate de assis iat tibia Sud. prmiardeaauares 208,887,000 45,500,000 
RS irhse. Shore teach adele Stealaiele CeCe 187,399,000 68,012,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR APRIL. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
Ee RET Oe ee ee Te eT 87,480,000 49,637,000 
SE bse. nvd sae nengsaeeuseeeans 91,090,000 


49,707,000 

Tere eT eT Te 3,610,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Lumber. 
5.383.000 

21,838,000 


70,000 


Shingles. 


320,000 


Week ended April 27........... 
From January 1 to April 27.... 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended May 1 were: 





CLAss— No. Value. 
NN MI soak na each Soe Ae Aad anaes tok 10 § 4,175 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............2.. 110 269.800 

5,000 and under 10,000.............. 49 322,900 
10,000 and under 25,000.............. 24 352,500 
25,000 and under 50,000. ........0sc0% 4 120,000 

WOON 5 5a Ginas.s55bnle 8 4he st tSN 648 RS 197 $1,049,375 
Totals previous -week............... 202 1,330,100 
Totals corresponding week 1906...... 154 950,000 


Totals Jan. 1 to May 1, 1907........2,536 18,150,275 
Totals corresponding period 1906.....2,377 19,489,405 
Totals corresponding period 1905.....2,064 19.231,115 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 1,497 10,072 046 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 1,599 10,970,670 


tobe 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. A little improvement is shown in the 
trade in white pine this week, but it can not be called 
brisk. Undoubtedly, however, the quiet is due to 
the unsettled condition of the weather and dealers here 
look for a marked improvement this month. Stocks 
are small in the Chicago yards and there is very little 
unsold white pine at the northern mills. Anything 


in inch common stock is very searce and even with 
the present market there is not enough to supply 
the demand. A gratifying feature this week is the 
renewed activity in buying by the different railroad 
companies. For some time there has been practically 
no business offered by these corporations and this 
has had a marked effect upon the Chicago lumber 
trade. During the week, however, several good orders 
were placed and bids have been asked on a number 
of other lots and it is plain that the maintenance of 
way departments are finding themselves forced to 
again enter the field. Country trade is reported to be 
better this week, also. 


——e—eneses 


Minneapolis, Minn. One encouraging feature of the 
situation is the improvement in car supply. While 
the mills are still foreed to use many gondola cars 
for lumber the shipments are increasing and they 
are getting caught up pretty well on old orders. Busi- 
ness taken within a month is waiting, but there is a 
good prospect now of cleaning up. Shipments from 
here last week made one of the largest showings in 
years. Trade is not very active, on account of un- 
favorable weather, but the retail yards are in the 
market fairly strong, especially in territory where 
they have given up receiving stock ordered from 
coast mills. All the local mills will be in operation 
by the last of this week. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis 
for the week ended April 27 were: 














Receipts. Shipments. 

ee eee ee ee ee 688,000 1,488,000 
CE Sis 40dessawdssrevaancnnees 544,000 1,408 000 
Wednesday 576,000 1,648,000 
Thursday 400,000 1,792,000 
DU 65 6acs0006 640000908) 0:000 008 576,000 1,664,000 
Saturday 576,000 1,952,000 
TEE 650:5402084249304080000Re 9,952 000 
BE IN 6.0 bh eee eiedeesesaaweee 4,032,000 8,736,000 
I n0ccdssseeiernansrted. Saeenan 1,216,000 
PE cane nhaneeasadwanese Re kt. +, MeO Ce 
GS WE CRE PE Ss sa c.a stacnsKeess 4,176,000 7,280,000 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. The pine market is strong 
and active. There is a demand for lumber of all 
kinds to the capacity of the dealers to handle the 
business offered, while prices are eminently satisfac- 
tory. Box material is active and firm. About every- 
thing in white pine is moving and stocks are not 
accumulating just now. 


—e—r—rrrre 


New York. Trade is better than it was two weeks 
ago, but there is much hesitancy in placing new busi- 
ness. Inquiries are going out in better shape. The 
price situation all along has been strong, but in one 
or two places weak spots have developed and there 
has been some doubt whether it would be possible to 
maintain the high standard demanded by manufac- 
turers. Orders are for prompt requirements and local 
stocks are not accumulating. 

BBP 

Buffalo, N. Y. The yards report that all grades sell 
well, with low grades leading. The assortment is good 
and as there is no expectation of a shading of prices, 
as once was the case when new lumber came in by 
lake, the consumer is buying pretty freely. 

eee 


Baltimore, Md. White pine is to be had in limited 
quantities only, while prices are firmly maintained 
at the high figures to which the trade has by this 
time become accustomed. The quantity of white pine 
used is on the increase, however, a good demand com- 
ing from the sash factories and other sources, and the 
aggregate of transactions is about as large as can 
be expected. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Unseasonable weather has affected 
trade in this market to a considerable extent, and 
few, if any, dealers are finding the volume of business 
they anticipated. Stocks on hand are ample and 
new cargoes are beginning to arrive. Prices are be- 
ing well maintained and only such purchases made 
as seem absolutely necessary. 


oes? 


Toledo, Ohio. Trade is exceptionally strong com- 
pared with the supply on hand and the reports that 
there is to. be an increase in price in this commodity 
has not been met with cheerfulness by dealers. 





Spruce. 





New York. There is not much snap to the demand. 
Prices are, as a rule, steady, but if in large quan- 
tities, there seems to be no difficulty in having prices 
shaded. New York has been going along slowly and 
contracts are just about getting well started. Be- 
eause of no probability of labor trouble in the metro- 
politan market retailers anticipate an early complete 
recovery. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The independent supply of spruce is 
so much better than it used to be that a separate 
trade is kept up, though it is all in round lots instead 
of anything like an assortment. Dealers always buy 
it on sight, as it sells readily to anyone who wants 
to cheapen white pine prices. Some yards carry it 
in log run and find that country buyers like it in that 
way. 
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Our mill has only been running a short time and 
we are not loaded with business as most of the mills iN 
in this state are, which places us in a position to take 
the best of care of the trade. Place your orders 
with us. 


Well do the rest. 


FIR TIMBERS and JOISTS. 
Rough or Dressed YARD STOCK. 





Write to-day. 


John A. Hughes Lumber Co. 


236-238 Burke Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Telecode. 





Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at Darrington, Wash. 








It’s a Question where 
to Buy 


® We do not claim more than all the rest— 
Only as good as the best—Try us. 


FIR LATH, FIR, SPRUCE 
AND CEDAR LUMBER, 


Cedar Shingles in straight cars 
or mixed with Cedar Lumber 





Bonds-=- Foster Lumber Co. 
3 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. d 
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THE HERRON COMPANY 
FIR LUMBER 


Car Material Railroad Timbers 


t SEATTLE—WASHINGTON _| 


Fir and Cedar keer | 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Send us your inquiries. 


PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

























































+ Mills at 
Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
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Boston, Mass. The market continues firm, but demand 
is not of large volume. Mills are holding values with 
considerable strength. It is practically impossible to 
buy frames 9-inch and under at less than $24 and 
10 and 12-inch stock is held at $26. Nearly all mills 
have fair sized orders for prompt delivery and do not 
appear anxious to take on new business of this char- 
acter. Random is stronger, but business shows no 
material inerease. Offerings of matched spruce boards 
are not large and prices are firm. The general asking 
price is $23, but advances over this price have been 








paid. 
e 
White Cedar. 
Chicago. The trade in posts and poles is showing 


a constant increase with the advance of the season 
and is limited more by shortage in supply than by 
any other reason. Post and pole stocks are both light 
and will continue to be so until the winter cut is in 
shipping condition. The post trade has been espe- 
cially good and the line yards are ordering heavily 
and have practically exhausted several sizes. The de- 
mand for poles is good, but undoubtedly will be bet- 
ter next month. A new list has been issued which shows 
a considerable advance. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Prices are strong and new lists 
issued in accordance with the revised table of weights 
show advanees all along the line, which mostly con- 
form with the prices quoted beforehand. There is a 
brisk call for posts and many are being shipped 
green, while poles in all lengths are moving as heavily 
as shipping stocks will stand. Dry stock, except in 
short poles, is practically gone. 

—ererenene 

Toledo, Ohio. A stiffer condition prevails. 

is some demand for short posts. 


There 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. An active city trade is reported by lead- 
ing hardwood operators here and country business also 
shows an increase this week. Prices are well held 
and in some eases show a tendency to advance. Low 
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grades are in specially strong demand and it is evident 
that a firm market on these will be maintained, as 
from present indications the supply this year will 
not be sufficient to meet the calls made upon it. 

In the woods which lead in point of demand, poplar, 
oak and ash, there is very little change from the 
conditions governing last week’s trade. Business con- 
tinues to be brisk in each of these and is limited 
by the supply rather than the price. Southern ash 
continues to be the scarcest of all of the hardwoods 
in this market and while there is enough oak to 
take care of the demand there is no surplus and prices 
are firm. White oak is in a little better position 
than red but this has been true of this market for 
some time and red oak is selling fully up to the stand- 
ard, both plain aud quartered stock. 

The pressure of business in low grade hardwoods 
has been steadily increasing and has brought values 
up to a high standard. This has particularly affected 
the demand for basswood, cottonwood, poplar and 
gum and all of these woods are actively sought for 
by the boxmen. The outlook is for an excellent fruit 
season and that the general package trade will be 
large and this has caused the box manufacturers 
to look ahead for their supply of material. 

The market is constantly improving for birch and 
rock elm as these woods are finding increased favor. 

A good trade is reported this week in maple. The 
demand for maple flooring is very good considering 
the unfavorable weather and this has added strength 
to the general maple market. 

Some good sales were made during the week in 
chestnut, also in soft elm. The latter wood appears 
to be improving its former weak position. 


——_—_—aeorrn" 


St. Louis, Mo. Demand continues strong and in ex- 
cess of supply for all kinds of hardwoods. Continuous 
rains in Arkansas have prevented shipments from that 
district to a considerable extent. Cars are moving a 
little more freely now, but the shortage is still seri- 
ously felt. Prices remain firm, with every indication 
that they will continue. Ash is particularly strong 
this week. There is a strengthening tendency in high- 
grade inch oak and considerable call for quartered 
stock. Cottonwood continues in strong demand. The 
market is absorbing gum very readily. 


—_——eeorrnv 


Memphis, Tenn. ‘lune market continues in healthy 
condition. There is no indication of falling off in 
the demand and there is very little appreciable in- 
crease in the quantity of dry stock available, with 
the result that prices are steady. Some setback to 
production has been caused by less favorable weather 
during the last few days and the outlook just now is 
not at all favorable for this city or tributary terri- 
tory. The trade regards the outlook as quite bright 
for well maintained values and for a volume of busi- 
ness limited only by the quantity of lumber avail- 
able for the filling of orders. 

PPPOE 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dry hardwood, with the excep- 
tion of birch, is not on the market in northern stock. 
There is a grand hustle for southern hardwood, and 
the new cut of northern mills is going fast, espe- 
cially in oak, ash and basswood. The new cut bass- 
wood is being shipped green quite extensively, and a 
good many cars will be delivered before July 1, when 
it is expected to be in good shipping condition. Re- 
tailers are taking considerable wagon stock, flooring 
and finish in mixed ears. The factory trade is all 
buying ahead, and as a rule is supplied for present 
needs. 

—eeaeesae 

New York. There is not the activity in the locai 
market there was last month and it is not so difficult 
to get orders filled promptly. Supplies are better, and 
while holders say they can get full prices in all in- 
stances, competition seems to be keener than it has 
been for some time. Ash and chestnut are in good 
demand, and oak is holding its own very satisfae- 
torily. There is a good demand for maple and cherry, 
and viewing the situation as a whole the market is 
fully as good as the normal spring trade. 

manne nn 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is always complaint of short- 
age in some line, but as such things go the supply 
must be considered pretty good. Some dealers find 
chestnut, poplar, ash and perhaps oak very low, but 
some yard is always supplied. Some dealers say that 
they ought to have higher prices and they are likely 
to ask them soon if the reports from the west still 
show relatively higher prices there. 

it 


Boston, Mass. The market is very firm. Some con- 
sumers are in the market for fair-sized lots, while oth- 
ers are taking small quantities only. Plain oak is very 
firmly held on basis $57 to $59, inch ones and twos. 
Quartered oak is in good demand, with prices strong. 
Ineh stock is held as high as $85. White and brown ash 
are both in fair demand and well held. 

eee 

Baltimore, Md. The demand is excellent and top- 
notch prices are being realized by the holders of 
stocks. Calls upon mills are still urgent and manu- 
facturers are able to dispose of all the lumber which 
they ean turn out at the shortest notice. Stocks in 
the hands of local dealers are relatively small, having 
undergone a decided reduction as compared with last 
year. Export trade, according to some shippers, has 
eased off somewhat, though it still remains good, lum- 
ber being taken at excellent values and leaving at- 
tractive profits. 


Cleveland, Ohio. While the same general activity 
continues in the hardwood market, sales have been 
somewhat lessened by poor weather preventing build- 
ing. Both red and white oak are having a good de- 
mand, but sufficient stock is on hand to allow of no 
scarcity. Other woods are moving very well. Box 
lumber is eagerly sought. 

PBL IIS 

Toledo, Ohio. The demand for oak is very fair and 
prices are holding firm. There is not any particular 
danger of shortage of stock and an increase is not ex- 
pected. Ash is fairly active with prices firm. Maple 
is very quiet, particularly the finished flooring. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. Fairly good demand characterized the 
week’s trade and while in some quarters there were 
reported slight concessions from the prices ruling last 
week they were not great enough to seriously affect 
the market. There seems to be no good reason why 
hemlock values should decline, as the supply of stock 
is comparatively limited. Common lumber is in best 
request. 











New York. Prices are strong, and although there 
has been talk of a slight advance, wholesalers say 
the situation in the city market hardly merits any 
increase at this time, because city sizes are in good 
supply, and a larger part of the trade comes from 
country districts, where trade is good and where deal- 
ers are not well supplied with complete assortments. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Cars are not as plentiful as they 
ought to be. ‘There is lumber enough and the orders 
are liberal. It is stated that the price schedule has 
now been so adjusted as to make sales easy, for it 
corresponds with the supply and the demand, so there 
is no great shortage of any size and very little is 
accumulating. There is a certainty of a full season 
at prices satisfactory to the mills. 
wee 

Boston, Mass. Offerings of eastern hemlock are not 
large, and demand is of moderate volume only. East- 
ern hemlock boards, clipped, are held at $22, and most 
of the business has been done on this basis. Northern 
hemlock boards are quoted about $1 under eastern, 
But little Pennsylvania stock is offered here; prices 


are firm. 
CFC 
Cleveland, Ohio. A good demand keeps stocks mov- 
ing nicely and prices well maintained. The stock on 
hand is sufficient for all current needs, and the open- 
ing of navigation is bringing more in. 





Toledo, Ohio. Demand is fair and indications are 
that it will be very firm in a short time. Dry hem- 
lock is very scarce and up prices are expected. This 
market may be affected considerably as soon as the 
lake shipments begin to come in. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The poplar market appears to be un- 
affected by the conditions which have had a quiet- 
ing influence upon the general trade. Low grades 
continue in uninterrupted good demand and the higher 
class stock is firmly holding its excellent sale. Prices 
are very firm and there is plenty of business to take 
eare of all offerings. A little more stock is coming 
in than has been the case, but there seem to be plenty 
of buyers to take care of all offerings. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The demand still continues large 
and dry stocks are hard to get. Receipts are improv- 
ing slightly. Prices are well up to the limit on all 
grades and thicknesses. 

Toledo, Ohio. With the scarcity of dry stock and 
an increase in demand the market is on the rise. While 
there has been some increase in the shipment of this 
stock it has in no way kept up with the demand and a 
marked shortage of stock seems-imminent. Box men 
are buying up all the low grades as fast as they ap- 
pear. 


—_—_—_—eeneee 

Baltimore, Md. The poplar trade continues brisk, 
with buyers calling for stocks in generous quantities, 
and prices sufficiently high to encourage production. 
In fact, the range of values has undergone no diminu- 
tion during the winter and spring, and there is every 
indication that the quotations will hold. Stocks are 
going abroad in liberal volume and the foreign con- 
sumers are said to be offering figures that are entirely 
acceptable. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. The demand for western woods here con- 
tinues good in spite of the high basis of prices. Ship- 
ments, however, are extremely slow and it is one thing 
to get orders and an entirely different thing to make 
deliveries. Pacific coast shippers are much exer- 
cised over the proposed advance on lumber freight 
rates from Chicago to Atlantic coast points. These 








rates, based on Buffalo, mean an increase between 
Chicago and the east coast of about 20 percent and 
‘will add from 50 cents to $1.50 or-even more a 
These increases will mean just that 


thousand feet. 
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much more of a handicap which the Washington and 
Oregon mill men will have to overcome if they intend 
to cope with yellow pine shippers in the eastern ter- 
ritory. 





San Francisco, Cal. Lumber prices are still con- 
siderably off on fir cargoes, with redwood holding its 
own. Retail prices are lower on all grades of lumber 
in this city, Oakland and bay points. There is no 
certainty that the bottom has been reached, as freights 
have been softening, but the slacking up during the 
last week in deliveries of lumber by sea is a favor- 
able sign. Prices are now comparatively firm at the 
mills in the north, and if the shipment of random 
cargoes to this port is discontinued, there may be a 
rally soon. The car situation is still far from satis- 
factory in California, but for eastern shipments it is 
better than in the states to the north of here. Many 
of the sugar pine and white pine mills are in full 
operation, but it will take some time, for most of 
them will have accumulated sufficient stock to begin 
shipping east. Cars probably will be available by 
the time they are badly needed. The eastern demand 
for pine lumber and its products is excellent. The 
searcity of labor will make it hard for the mills to 
make up for their late start by working double shifts. 





Portland, Ore. The demand for Oregon fir con- 
tinues strong with offers above quotations for prompt 
delivery. On the Southern Pacific the shipments are 
very light, rough green having been taken off the 
market entirely owing to the advance in the rate 
from all valley points to San Francisco and other 
bay points to $5 a ton. The old rate was $3.10 a 
ton. In sympathy with the California lumber mar- 
ket charter rates from the Columbia river to the 
Bay City have dropped to $7.25 for sail and $8 for 
steam tonnage. For Redendo and San Diego sail ton- 
nage has been chartered at $8.25. From Portland 
the rates are stronger, the rate for the lower Cali- 
fornia ports remaining $9. There is no change in 
foreign rates. 





Tacoma, Wash. Exceedingly acute is the car situa- 
tion and lumber manufacturers find that apparently 
marked preference is being given by the Northern 
Pacific to other classes of freight in the distribution 
of cars for shipments east. Many mills assert that 
they are not getting 25 percent of their car require- 
ments. Rail demand is undiminished and in this re- 
spect the market is very strong, with prices firm 
throughout the list. The California market is off 
about $3 on random cargoes from Puget sound, while 
it is reported that vessels have been chartered for 
the voyage to San Francisco at as low as $7, although 
$7.50 is the quotable rate at this time, with $8.50 to 
southern California ports. The local and semi-local 
demand for lumber is-strong and the tremendous 
amount of railroad construction work being launched 
this spring in the Puget sound country and which will 
take one and two years to complete means a continued 
stiff local market and a vast amount of business for 
the mills. Fir logs are more plentiful and can be 
bought at prices about $1 off the association list. 





Seattle, Wash. Orders for rail shipment this week 
are reported in excess of any week for the year. 
This is probably due to reports in the east of a rais- 
ing of the car embargo. By no means are all such 
orders being accepted, as the delivery of cars is not 
more than 20 percent of manufacturers’ demands. The 
California trade is beginning to resume again and 
some coastwise shipments are being made. The cargo 
trade is good. Everywhere prices at the full list 
are firm and many orders carry advances over the list. 


—_—_—_—eooerer/'\ 


Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers say their mills are using 
what few cars they can secure to load out back orders, 
some of which are many months behind, and new 
orders are taken at open prices, to be charged for 
at the going price when shipment is made, and with- 
out making any agreement as to time of shipment. 
This condition applies to lumber from Washington 
and Oregon. Shipments from California are coming 
forward with a fair degree of promptness, and are 
coming through after starting without much delay. 
There is a good demand for white and sugar pine and 
for redwood, and where the orders fit the mill stocks 
they are being accepted and handled satisfactorily. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers do not see how they are to 
keep up their trade on a 25 percent car supply for 
all the season, as it now looks. They have cut down 
their yard stocks from not being able to get any cars 
regularly through the winter and would order on more 
than they sold now if they could get the cars. The 
demand promises to increase at present prices and the 
car movement will be watched anxiously. 


Southern Pine. 








Chicago. Business was a little better this week, 
both as regards the city trade and that coming in 
from the country and outlying towns. The car situa- 
tion apparently is easing up to some extent as a 
whole. There are some points from which no better 
service is reported, but as a general proposition freight 
is moving more freely. Common lumber is in best 
position and prices are reported to be fairly steady. 
There is an improvement noted in the inquiries from 
railroads and other large corporations and from the 





users of heavy structural timbers. The permits issued 
by the city building department are holding up well 
both in numbers and values and with the coming of 
better weather undoubtedly a great deal of postponed 
work will be started that will call for lumber and 
timber of all kinds. Owing to the late spring coun- 
try buying has been light for the season, but it is 
picking up now and there should be a good volume 
of trade this month. In spite of the improvement in 
shipping facilities there is a scarcity of some classes 
of stock, especially boards. No. 2 boards have been 
in insufficient supply for some time and stocks are 
said to be broken at the mills. 





St. Louis, Mo. Demand continues good on all items, 
but the right hand side of the list continues to show 
the greater strength and small dimension stock of all 
kinds is still in pressing demand and the supply is 
short. The car situation shows some improvement, 
some localities being able to report almost normal 
conditions, and there is a feeling that the worst of the 
car situation is past and that fot the next few months 
the dealers will be able to get cars for most of their 
normal requirements, though some localities perhaps 
may not have a normal supply during the year. But 
the situation as a whole is encouraging, as the outlook 
for spring business from nearly every quarter is bright 
and dealers are still anxious to buy stuff at good prices 
if anything like prompt shipment can be made. 

V—_—eeeee 

Kansas City, Mo. With few exceptions the yellow 
pine mills have made heavier shipments this month 
than at any previous time this year. Mixed orders 
ealling for boards and dimension are hard to handle, 
as there is a general scarcity of these items, and the 
mills are badly oversold on them. There is little 
surplus of common stock at the mills, as a rule, and 
prices on everything in the way of common are very 
firm. The market as a whole is well maintained, and 
the yellow pine people here say that it will likely 
remain stationary through May. The demand is active 
and a good volume of business from the yards is 
looked for next month, although it will probably not 
be as pronounced as during the present month. There 
is a very active export demand for primes and heart 
flooring at fancy prices, although there is some weak- 
ness shown in Rio deals and sawn timbers. The car 
trade is hardly as active as it has been, but most 
mills are well supplied with orders for car material. 

New Orleans, La. Interior demand continues fairly 
satisfactory, the demand for yard stock being strong 
and prices obtained good. Some shading of list is re- 
ported in isolated instances, but the quotations are 
reported well maintained as a rule. Car material is 
quiet, as are heavy timbers for interior use. Car serv- 
ice continues bad. The export situation is not so 
satisfactory. Demand for practically all of the ex- 
port list, save primes, which are still finding ready 
sale at good figures, is reported dull in Europe and 
South and Central America. Prices on export timbers 
and saps are said to be off. 





New York. Trade is about what it was last year, 
although there is a decided improvement over last 
month. Heavy construction work has not developed 
to any great extent, and until plans for larger work 
are out, there will be a corresponding dullness in 
the yellow pine market and few dealers report bet- 
ter trade than two weeks ago, but with few excep- 
tions orders are filled with comparative ease. 

BBL LI IOI 

Boston, Mass. Dealers state that yards are having 
a fair call but that the demand from southern mill 
points is small. There are no large schedules in the 
market. The only two now being figured call for 
about 160,000 feet of mill timbers. Boards are in mod- 
erate demand only. Heartface edgegrain is quoted at 
$49 to $50; edgegrain A at $38 to $40. Flatgrain A is 
now held at $31 to $31.50. 


—_—eooor > 


Baltimore, Md. Quiet in the trade continues and the 
movement is very moderate. This keeps values rather 
easy and gives rise to considerable pressure on the 
market. The range of prices is lower and so far no 
very pronounced upward movement is reported. 

PBDI III 

Cleveland, Ohio. Stock is arriving and is meeting 
with quite a brisk demand. The market is carrying a 
large stock on hand, but prices are firm in all lines. 





Toledo, Ohio. Trade with a somewhat better move- 
ment of orders seems to be holding very firm. Ship- 
ments from the southwestern mills are somewhat in- 
creased but the demand is sufficient to take care of 
all that comes in. Not only this, but the dealers are 
perfectly willing to take all the stock that comes so 
that they may be prepared for the rush orders that 
are bound to follow the activity which will come with 
the settling of the weather. The only shortage noted 
at all is in No. 2 boards. Common lumber is in good 
demand. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. The movement continues to show 
signs of increase, stocks being in more active de- 
mand and builders and other consumers are increasing 
in the market. Stocks, however, continue large and 
no very decided impression has been so far made upon 








accumulations. As a result, values are easy and quo- 
tations more or less unsettled. Receipts are moder- 
ate, but the absence of brisk demand tends to prevent 
pronounced recovery. Some manufacturers say the 
price list fixed last February stands and not the slight- 
est concession has been made since. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The feeling is strong and though it is 
plain that mill owners look upon standing timber as 
valuable as anything in that line they are doing well 
in sawed stuff and look to see it more and more valu- 
able right along. They are able to push it into the 
place of white pine more than they used to and when 
hemlock will take another rise it will cover that field 
pretty well. 

—eeeeaeaea 

Boston, Mass. The demand for stock is not active. 
Flooring is in very quiet call and in some instances 
mills are apparently seeking new business by offering 
stock at slightly lower prices. Rift No. 1 is quoted at 
$40 to $41, No. 2 at $36 to $37. 





Cypress. 


ac3v————Tr 

New Orleans, La. The car service on the Illinois 
Central and the Southern Pacific shows some improve- 
ment, but conditions on the Texas & Pacific are any- 
thing but satisfactory and it is impossible for mill men 
to get anything like the number of cars they could 
use. The demand is principally for mixed cars and 
comes from territory extending from the Atlantic sea- 
board as far west as Colorado with a particularly 
strong call for selects, clears and finish from the 
New England states. Some large sales were reported 
last week, one being for 2,500,000 feet of shop and 
better from the central west and another for nearly 
1,000,000 feet of clears from the Ohio river. It is 
reported that arrangements are now being made for 
another large cargo shipment to the Atlantic coast. 
Business in general continues to be excellent for all 
grades and thicknesses and prices are firm at list. 
Two inch and thicker in dry stock in tank, clears 
and select is searce, as are also No. 1 and No. 2 com- 
mon. Four quarter, 5-4 and 6-4 clears, 6-4 tank, 4-4 
and 6-4 selects and 4-4 shop are said to be in fair sup- 
ply. The demand for shingles shows no evidence of 
a letup and lath can be had in mixed cars only. 


or”5rr_=P=_oewoeaeaOor 


Chicago. Demand is good for all grades and the 
business is suffering from lack of shipping facilities 
more than from any other one cause. In spite of all 
efforts on the part of mill men and their representa- 
tives at this end of the line very little improvement 
is shown in the car situation and buyers are having 
a great deal of trouble in getting their business placed 
with a guaranty of anything like prompt delivery. 
Thick lumber of all kinds is especially hard to get, 
as the supply seems to be short at mill points. Prices 
are firm and in some cases a premium over the list is 
being secured. 

—eeeere 

St. Louis, Mo. Demand continues strong and prices 
hold firm. Cars are moving a little more freely but 
the supply is still short of the demand. 

eee 

Kansas City, Mo. Common, both No. 1 and No. 2, 
is very scarce everywhere, and mixed orders calling 
for this item are being badly delayed. Dry, thick 
stock, both select and clear, is short, and some items 
of shop are searce. Shingles, lath and pickets are 
about as low as they have ever been at the mills at 
this time of year and few, if any, of the manufactur- 
ers are willing to sell these items in straight car lots. 
The demand for yard stock from the southwest is very 
satisfactory, and the factory trade is active. Prices 
are firm at the April 9 list. 

New York. Prices are well maintained and trade 
is fully as good as it usually is at this time of the 
year. Stocks are arriving in good shape and seem to 
be sufficient to meet ready requirements. There is a 
slight accumulation in lower grade stock, but as a 
rule everything is worked off as fast as it arrives, so 
the price situation is well adhered to. Planing mill 
men are gradually putting out their spring inquiries, 
and already some large orders have been booked from 
other sources. 

POO" 

Buffalo, N. Y. Some dealers find that they cannot 
sell cypress as well as formerly on account of the high 
price. Others say it is piling up at the mills and 
show proof of it by the increased number of lists that 
they are getting. The older handlers of it find their 
trade pretty steady, with possibly firsts and seconds a 
little slow. 


Boston, Mass. A very firm market is shown and 
prices are very firmly maintained. Some wholesale 
dealers report they have had a little larger inquiry for 
the lower qualities, but that the tendency toward 
higher prices checks the demand to a large extent. 
Inch ones and twos are quoted at $45.50 to $48. 

—eeeee 

Baltimore, Md. Prices are well maintained and buy- 
ers are numerous. Stocks in the hands of dealers are 
not excessive, though consumers do not find it difficult 
to have their wants satisfied. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Trade is good. Stocks are of 
fair proportions, but some items show a slight scar- 
city. Prices are well maintained. 
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Toledo, Ohio. Prices are firm, due to the scarcity 
of dry stock in 2-inch and thicker. Local dealers re- 
port that the supply of cars at the mill is inadequate 
and higher prices are expected. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Very little change is apparent in the 
market this week. Practically no red cedar shingles 
are finding their way east and what there are are 
eagerly gobbled up at the prevailing high prices. The 
supply of white cedars is very much short of require- 
ments and eypress shingles do not find their way 
north to any great extent. All kinds are being held 
very firmly as regards price and holders are not at 








all anxious to sell in any quantity. The supply of 
shingles is becoming a serious problem. Lath are 


scarce and prices are very firm at previous quota 
tions. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers here unite in saying 
that the situation is just as binding as ever, and no 
publie offers of transit shingles are made, Some lists 
are in cireulation at top prices, running as high as 
$4.20 for elears. Some sales are made at the mills 


subject to loading and delivery when possible. <A 
good many shingles are working their way east and 
agents of the western mills are having lots of grief 


in tracing cars, getting them reloaded, and satisfying 
the importunate demands of retailers who are out of 
shingles and waiting impatiently for the stoek. 
~~ 

San Francisco, Cal. Stocks of redwood shingles are 
rather light here and there is no accumulation .at the 
mills, a number of which have been shut down more 
or less this spring owing to a shortage of shingle 


bolts. However, the usual activity in the prepara- 
tion of air-dried shingles to supply the heavy eastern 
demand will soon prevail there. Prices are holding 


firm. Fir Jath are in fair demand with a moderate 
supply on hand at about $3.70 on the wharf, San 
Francisco. 

Tacoma, Wash. Red eedar shingles are unchanged 
from last week, with market conditions about the 
same as have prevailed for a month. Mills report the 
number of ears available for eastern shipments at 25 
pereent and less of requirements. The volume of or- 
ders offering is very large. Inilications seem to be 
that the ear situation will remain all year about as 
it is now. 


Seattle, Wash. Shingle orders are offered in great 
er quantity than almost any of the manufacturers or 
wholesalers dare take. No one is loading up with 
new business, preferring to clear accumulated orders, but 
more new business is being accepted this week than 
heretofore. With the unexpected development of the 
Texas and southern shingle trade there is little or no 
prospect of a great reduction in prices during the 
whole of the summer. Car deliveries are about equal 
in proportion to lumber mill reports. 
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Kansas City, Mo. ‘There is little improvement in 
the supply of transit cars of red cedar shingles. The 
railroad companies are apportioning what few cars 
there are available among the mills and each is se- 
curing a few cars, but not nearly enough to supply 
the demand. It is noticed, however, that shipments 
are coming through after starting, more promptly 
than heretofore. ‘The demand continues in excess of 
the supply, and the quotations are still at the top 
price of the year. Very few cypress shingles are to 
be had, and then only in small lots, end loaded with 
lumber. 


New Orleans, La. Both shingles and lath are meet- 
ing a call in excess of supply. Cypress shingle stocks 
have, however, increased to the extent that orders are 
being filled in mixed ears, 25,000 to the ear. Lath 
are also still selling in mixed ears. Prices are said 
to be firm at list, and the same is true of the yellow 
pine output of both items. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The old stock of Pacifie coast shin- 
gles has given out and there is not enough of eastern 
euts to make much of 2 showing. There is no saying 
when there will be any in from the coast, as none 
have come yet from Duluth. Builders are getting 
along as well as they ean, but would be very glad of 
relief. 

Boston, Mass. The demand for shingles is fairly 
active and prices well held. Offerings for prompt 
shipment are small. Offerings from some quarters are 
beginning to be a little more plentiful, however. Cedar 
extras are now quoted $4 to $4.25 with sales reported 
at both prices. Clears are worth $3.50 to $3.75. The 
demand for lath is not active at present, although 
some fair sales are reported. Best quality slab lath. 
114-ineh, are held at $3.75 and for 15¢-inch, $4. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. The demand for red cedar shin- 
gles has fallen off somewhat on account of prices, 
and the market is able to meet its requirements. 
White pine lath have been searce, but considerable 
stock is anticipated as soon as it can be brought down 
from upper lake points. 





Toledo, Ohio. The general condition in every kind 
of stock is hopelessly short. Red cedars have been 





coming in somewhat faster during the last month but the 
heavy dealers say that it will be but temporary relief 
at best and that conditions are bound to be worse 
than they are at present. There are very few white 
cedars on the market and relief is not apparent. The 
demand is exceedingly heavy at prices which under 
ordinary cireumstanees would be almost prohibitive. 
Lath are disappearing rapidly and while there has 
been no rise in prices within the last two or three 
weeks it is bound to come, for within thirty days, 
when the demand is great, there will be some tall skir- 
mishing to supply local contractors. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Business continues quiet in the cooperage 
market, which is due principally to the high prices 
asked for staves and the low selling values of bar- 





rels, leaving practically no profit for the coopers. Oak 
staves are worth anywhere from $40 to $42 and oak 
pork stakes from $26 to $27. Tieree hoops are bring- 
ing about $13. Oil staves are offered at from $38 to 
$40. Ash butter tub staves are very scarce and worth 
from $11 to $12 a thousand in the south. Beer staves 
are very searce and bringing from $120 to $130 a 
thousand, where last year they sold for about $100. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Jobbers call prices active and find 
stock not so plentiful as it was last year, and as the 
logging season is mostly over it may be expected that 
prices will be high; should there be apples in plenty 
they are sure to be. All sorts of wood are now used 
to take the place of elm, which has become very 
scarce, but is still the standard for fixing prices, al- 
though the difference of a dollar or so between it and 
other woods is not kept up. In fact gum has become 
so high that it is less used than formerly. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - . - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « . - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « ~ - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. iietaaitiaaare “ 
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WANTED-—PARTNER WITH $20,000 
Ry established lumber company in Wisconsin, who manu- 
factures, wholesales and retails lumber. Fine opportunity 
for young man. 
Address “J. 24," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


200,000,000 WHITE PINE, SPRUCE 
And hardwoods, North Carolina, on railroad. 
Address “N. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE 
56”x114”x6’ elm strips. 
MARSTON HOOP MILL, Marston, Mo. 


FOR SALE—QUICK 
A good little country lumber yard. Making money. Cen- 
tral Illinois. Offered for sale to close up a side partner deal. 
Address “N. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—POSITION WITH GOOD CONCERN 
iy competent retail yard manager. At present employed 
but for good reasons desires a change. 

Address “N. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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15,000 ACRES TEN YEAR TIMBER RIGHTS, 
65 percent virgin pine, balance hardwood. Good railroad 
facilities. Will cut from 8,000 to 4,000 feet per acre. Price, 
$8. Address 
D. D. STEVPITENSON, Box 124, Columbus, Miss. 


WANTED—MAN IN RETAIL OFFICE 
One who is of good address and a good salesman and who 
has a thorough knowledge of the retail lumber’ business. 
Indiana town of 50,000. State age, experience, present em- 
ployment and salary wanted. 
Address “N. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














500,000,000 AND 150,000,000 

High grade fir timber, all handy to Columbia river. Good 
logging ground, with logging railroads and boom privileges 
complete. Liberal terms. Opportunities that cannot be 
duplicated. Loggers, millmen and investors, look this up. 
No agents. 

2,000,000,000 feet of first class pine timber in one con- 
tinuous tract, handy to water and rail transportation. 
Good logging ground. No fire risk. Easy terms. Only 25c 
per M. Investors only. 

Address BOX 611, Portland, Ore. 


200,000,000 OAK AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
South, $1 per M stumpage. Immediate action necessary. 
Address “N. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—-LUMBER BOOKKEEPER. 

Must be experienced, thoroughly competent and reliable. 
One familiar with correspondence in wholesale office hand- 
ling yellow pine preferred. State experience, age, salary 
expected, also when ready for service. 

Address “N. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ENGINE. 
One second hand, 16” bore, slide valve or automatic en- 
gine. Full specification and lowest cash price must accom- 
pany answers. PLYMOUTH LUMBER CO., Plymouth N. C. 








500,000,000 SOUTHERN TIMBER WITH 
Double band and gang mill, kilns, planer ete.; 70 percent 
pine, balance fine hardwoods 

Address “N. 36," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





S. 





A LARGE RETAIL YARD 
Using from 300 to 400 cars per year, would like quotations 
on the following: 

I & B shortleaf yellow pine finish, rough, K. D. 

“B” flooring, ceiling and siding. 

. +, 6 and 8-4 rough poplar, No. 1 common and select 
firsts and seconds. 

l4x5 poplar beveled siding in selects and firsts and see- 
onds. 

4. 5, 6 and 8-4 clear rough chestnut. 

4, 5, 6 and 8-4 clear rough white ocak. 

Dimension lumber in rough hemlock, yellow pine. Virginia 
pine. yellow pine on a 82-cent rate. Poplar and oak 10¢ 
from Cincinnati. 

B. C. TIBBITS LUMBER CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 

200,000 feet 1x§ and wider 1s and 2s Michigan hard 
maple. Ready for shipment August 1. 

ACME LUMBER COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





200,000,000 POPLAR AND OAK ON 
2,500 acres North Carolina. 


Q- 


Address “N. 37," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE, ONE 65 H. P. ATLAS BOILER 
Full front, lubricator, grates and every tool in connection 
with same. One smoke stack, cables and breeching complete. 
Also one Atlas engine, 14” bore and 20” stroke. All in first 
class condition. Everything complete. Will exchange for 
lumber or cash. Splendid outfit for small saw or planing 
mill. For full particulars address 
. F. M. SIBLEY LUMBER CO., Detroit, Mich. 








FOR SALE, 
500,000 feet 6-4 No. 2 common and better Michigan hard 
maple. Ready for immediate shipment. 
ACME LUMBER COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A FIRST CLASS MOULDER AND STICKER HAND 
One who is capable of making his own knives and keeping 
machines in good running order. Good wages and steady 
employment. Address 
r. 





O. BOX 428, Youngstown, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Wants situation. Young man with best references. North- 
west preferred. 
Address “N. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—500,000 FT. 4-4 LOG RUN BEECH, 
Give prices and dryness of stock. Address 
SANTEE RIVER CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Ferguson, S. C. 


LUMBER FOR SALE. 

We are open to contract to supply fifty to 100 cars B and 
better, kiln dried shortleaf pine, very soft quality. Can 
be cut to size. 

Address “N. 43," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOX SHOOKS FOR SALE. 

We are in position to supply 100 cars of box shooks, 
sap pine and whitewood. 

Address “N. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE 
On A. C. L. Ry., in South Carolina, 24-cent rate to New 
York, one new 35 M. capacity band mill, dry kilns, planing 
mill, six miles logging road, locomotive, cars, skidders and 
teams necessary to log mill; 40,000,000 feet of N. C. short- 
leaf pine; 20,000,000 feet poplar, cypress, ash and gum. 
Running every day. Healthful locality, good labor. Price, 
$155.000. Address “J. 33,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
May 15th, or earlier, a strigtly first class, experienced, male 
lumber stenographer. Location at Lake Charles, La. A 
steady position to thoroughly competent man. State salary 
wanted, experience and mail letters of recommendation with 
your reply to this advertisement. Address 
LOCK BOX “A,” Lake Charles, La. 


THE WANT GETTER 
Quick returns at small cost. Do you want something? Of 
course you do. Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
“DO IT NOW.” 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 























WANTED MAY 20TH. 

A first class woods superintendent. Camp located in 
southwest Louisiana. Must be able to furnish 250,000 feet 
logs daily. About twenty miles of main line road together 
with spurs to keep up. Logging and railroad equipment 
first class. None but thoroughly competent need apply. 
With application advise with whom and during what period 
of time employed as woods superintendent. Send letters 
of recommendation with application. State salary wanted 
und when can report for duty. 

Address “N. 45," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Millwright, who is familiar with Clark mill, capacity 75,000 
feet per day. Must be capable of keeping mill in running 
order year round. Must be strictly temperate. Good wages 
to right party. Healthy location in eastern Tennessee ; 
good water. Address “‘N. 46," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN. 

An experienced retail yard man, familiar with National 
grades of domestic hardwoods. No others need apply. State 
salary expected, references to receive attention. Services 
required immediately. 

R. J. MUNHALL LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


MANAGER OF PLANT, 30,000,000 YEARLY, 
Desires to make a change. Salary $3,500 yearly. I have 
always been a money maker. 

Address “N. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











